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PEEFACE 

On the death of William Carey in 18.3t Dr. Joshua Marsh- 
man promised to write the Life of liis groat colleague, with 
whom he had held almost daily convervsc since tlie begiiiiiiiig 
of the centiiiy, hut he survived too short a time to begin 
the woi’k. As a writer of cuiture, in full symi>athy and 
fre(|ueiit corj'cspondence with Carey, the Kev. Christopher 
Anderson, of Ldinluirgh, was even ])etter fitted for tlie 
task. In 183G the Kev. Eustace Carey anticipated him by 
issuing what is little better than a. selection of mutilated 
letters and journals made at the re<(uest of the CVmimittco 
of tlie Kaptist Missionary Soci<‘ty. It contains one passage 
of value, however. Dr. Caivy once said to liis iietiheu', 
whose design he seems to have suspected, “ Eustace, if after 
my removal any one should think it va>rth his wdiile to 
write my Life, I Avill give you a criterion by AAdiich you 
may judge of its correctness. If he give me credit for 
being a plodder he will descrilie me justly. Anything 
beyond this will be too much. 1 can plod. I can perse- 
vere in any definite juirsuit. To this I owe everything.” 

The Kev. Dr. T3elcher was the first to publish, at Idiila- 
delphia, IJ.8.A., in 1853, a brief biography showing the man 
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as he was. In 1859 Mr. John Marshman, after his final 
return to England, published The Life and Times of Carey ^ 
Marshman^ and TFard, a valuable history and defence of 
the Serampore Mission, but rather a biogi’aphy of liis father 
than of Carey. In 1881 the Ivev. Dr. Culross wrote a 
short and charming sketch of William Carey. Mr. John 
Taylor, Northampton, ha.s lately published a collection of 
biographical and literary notices of Carey, in his BiUiotlieca 
Northanlonensk, 

When I first ^vent to Serampore the great missionary 
had not been twenty years dead. During my long resi- 
dence there as Editor of the Friend of India, 1 came to 
know, in most of its details, the nature of the work done 
by Carey for India and for Christendom in the first third 
of the century. I began to collect such materials for his 
Biography as were to be found in the office, the press, and 
the college, and among the Native Christians and Brahman 
pundits whom he had influenced. In addition to such 
materials and experience I have been favoured with the use 
of many unpublished letters written by Carey or referring 
to him ; for which courtesy I here desire to thank Frederick 
George Carey, Esq., LL.B., of Lincoln’s Inn ’ and the Kev. 
Jonathan P. Carey of Tiverton; also the liev. C. B. 
Lewis, the biographer of Thomas, tlie first medical mission- 
ary. Mr. Baynes, the Secretary of the Ba])tist Missionary 
Society — which is worthily conducting in Africa, on the 
Congo, an enterprise greater than even Carey 2 >raycd for — 
has generously granted me the use of several engravings 
from photographs, which ho had taken during a recent 
visit to Serampore. Mr. K Blechynden jun., of Calcutta, 
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caused the records of the Asiatic and Agricultural Societies 
there to ])e searched and copied for use in these pages. 

My three JJiographies of Carey of Serampore, Duff of 
Calcutta, and Wilson of Bombay, cover a period of nearly 
a century and a rpiarter, from 1761 to 1878. They have 
been written as contributions to that history of the Church 
of India which one of its native sons must some day 
attempt ; but also to the annals of the Evangelical Kovival, 
which may well be called the Second Reformation ; and to 
the history of English-speaking peoples, whom the Foreign 
Missions begun })y Carey have made the rulers and 
civilisers of the non-Christian world. 

Seiumvoue House, Meuoiitsto]s, 

EuiNiiUiiGit, 2\th August 1885. 




PREFA(,1E TO THE SECOND EDITION 

I TJJANK soA'cral critics of the First Fdition for suggestions 
which have led to th(‘. omission of a few passages; and 
Mrs. S. Carey, Soutli Ihink, Ued Hill, for enriching this 
Edition by several letters from Dr. Carey to liis sons, and 
l)y the letter of King Frederic VI. of Denmark to Carey 
himself. I have added, also, avalualile letter from Hudson 
to Carey. 


%lh Awjust 1887. 
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CHAPTER I 

carky's college 
17 () 1-1785 


'Tliu Heart of England — Tlic Weaver Carey who became a Peer, ami 
tlu* weaver who was father of William Carey — Early training in 
Paiilensjiiiry — Imjiressions made by him on liis sister— On his com- 
panions and the villagers — Ills experience as son oi the j^arish clerk — 
Apprenticed to a shoemaker of llackleton — Poverty — Famous shoe- 
makers from Aniiianus and CrLspin to Hans Sadis and Whittier — 
From Pharisaism to C'hrist — The last shall be lirst— -The dissenting 
preacher in the ]»arish clerk’s home — He studies Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, Dutdi ami Fivncli —The eobbler’s shed is Carey’s college. 


WiLLiAAi Carey, tlie iirst of her own children of the 
Iieformation whom England sent forth as a missionary, 
who became the most extensive translator of the Bible and 
civiliser of India, was the son of a weaver, and was himself 
a village shoemaher till he Avas twenty-eight years of age. 
He Avas horn on the 17th August 1 76 1, in the very midland 
of England, in the heart of the district Avhich had produced 
Shakspere, had fostered Wiclif and Hooker, had bred Fox 
and Bunyaii, had for a time been the scene of the lesser 
lights of John Mason and Doddridge, of John NeAvton and 
Thomas Scott. William Cowper, the ])oet of missions, 
made the land his chosen home, Avriting and The Task 
in Gluey, Avhilo the shoemaker Avas studying theology under 
Sutcliff on the opposite side of the market-] ilace. Thomas 

R 
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Clarkson, born a year before Carey, was beginning his 
assaults on the slave-trade by translating into English his 
Latin prize poem on the day-star of African liberty when 
the shoemaker, whom no university knew, was writing his 
Enquiry into the Ohligations of Christians to use means for the 
Coiwersion of the Heathens. 

William Carey bore a name which had slowly fallen into 
forgetfulness after services to the Stewarts, with whose cause 
it had been identified. Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, 
traces it to the Scando-Anglian Car, CM\i or cake, which 
became a place-name as Cak-ey. Among scores of neigh- 
bours called William, William of Car-ey would soon sink 
into Carey, and this would again become the family name. 
In Denmark the name Garde is common. The oldest English 
instance is the Cariet who coined money in London for 
^thelred 11. in 1010. Certainly the name, through its 
forms of Crew, Carew, Carey, and Cary, still prevails on 
the Irish coast — from which depressi<jn of trade drove the 
family first to Yorkshire, then to the Northamptonshire 
village of Yelvertoft, and finally to Paulerspury, farther 
south — as well as over the whole Danegelt from Lincoln- 
shire to Devonshire. If thus there Avas Norse blood in 
William Carey it came out in his persistent missionary 
daring, and it is pleasant even to speculatci on the pos- 
sibility of such an origin in one who was all Ins Indian 
life indebted to Denmark for the protection which alone 
made his career possible. 

The Careys who became famous in English history sinang 
from Devon. For two and a half centuries, from the second 
Eichard to the second Charles, they gave statesmen and 
soldiers, scholars and bishops, to the service of their 
country. Henry Carey, first cousin of Queen Elizabeth, 
was the common ancestor of two ennobled houses long 
since extinct — the Earls of Dover and the Earls of Mon- 
mouth. A third peerage won by the Careys has been made 
historic by the patriotic counsels and self-sacrificing fate 
of Viscount Falkland, whose representative was Governor 
of Bombay for a time. Two of the hei’oic Falkland’s de- 
scendants, aged ladies, addressed a pathetic letter to Par- 
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lianient about the time that the great missionary died, 
praying that they might not be doomed to starvation by 
being dej)rived of a Crown i)ension of £80 a year. The 
older branch of the Careys also had fallen on evil times, 
and it became extinct while the future missionary was yet 
four yt'ars old. The seventh lord was a weaver when he 
succeeded to the title, and he died childless. Tlio eighth 
was a Dutchman who had to be naturalised, and he was 
the last. The Carey vS fell lower still. One of them bore 
to the brilliant and reckless JManpiis of Halifax, Henry 
Carey, who wrote one of the few English ballads that live. 
Another, the poet's granddaughter, was the mother of 
Edmund Kean, and he at first was known by her name 
on the stage. 

At tlie time when the weaver became the lord the grand- 
father of the missionary was parish clerk and lirst school- 
master of the village of Paulerspury, eleven miles south of 
Northampton, and iu‘ar the ancient posting town of Tow- 
cester, on the old Roman road from London to Chester. The 
free school was at the east or ‘•chui’ch end” of the village, 
which, after crossing tlie old Watling Street, straggles for a 
mile over a sluggish bmm to the “ Fury end." One son, 
Thomas, liad enlisted and was in Canada. Edmund Carey, 
the second, set up the loom on wliich he wove the woollen 
cloth known as “ tammy," in a two-storied cottage. There 
his eldest child, William, was born, utuI lived for six years 
till his father was appointed schoolmasUr, when the family 
removed to the free schoolhousc. The cottage was de- 
molished in 1854 by one Richard Linnell, wlio placed on 
the still meaner structure now occu})ying the site the 
memorial slab that guides many visitors to the spot. The 
schoolhouse, in which William Carey spent the eight most 
important years of his childhood till he was fourteen, and 
the school, have more recently made way for the present 
pretty buildings. 

The village surroundings and the county scenery coloured 
the whole of the boy's after life, and did much to make him 
the first agricultural improver and naturalist of Bengal, 
which he became. The lordship of Pirie, as it was called by 
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Gitda, its Saxon owner, was giv(‘n by the Conqueror, witli 
much else, to his natural son, William Peverel, as we see 
from the Domesday survey. Ilis descendants passed it on 
to Kobert de Paveli, whence its i)resent name, but in (Carey’s 
time it was held by tlje second Earl Bathurst, who was 
Lord Chancellor. Up to the very schoolhouse came the 
royal forest of Whittlebury, its walks leading north to the 
woods of Salccy, of Yardley Chase and Itockinghain, from 
the beeches which give Buckingham its name. Carey must 
have often sat under the Queen’s Oak, still venerable in its 
riven form, where Edward IV., when hunting, tirst saw 
Elizabeth, iinhai)py mother of the two princes murdered in 
the Tower. The silent robbery of the peo[)lc’s rights called 



COTTACE AND SCHOOLHOUSE OE CAUKY's BOYHOOD. 


“ inclosures ” has done much, before and since Carey’s time, 
to sAvee]) away or shut up the woodlands. The country 
may be less beautiful, wdiile the population has grown so 
that Paulerspuiy has now nearly^ double the eight hundred 
inhabitants of a century .ago. But its oolitic hills, gently 
swelling to al)ove 700 feet, and the A\alleys of the many 
rivers which flow from this central watershed, west and 
east, are covered with fat vegetation almost equally divided 
between grass and corn, with green crops. The many large 
estates are rich in gardens and orchards. The farmers, 
chiefly on small holdings, arc famous for their shorthorns 
and Leicester sheep. Except for the rapidly-developing 
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production of iron fi'ora the Lijis, begun by tlie Komans, 
there is but one manufacture — that of shoes. It is now 
centred by modern machinery and ]a])Our arnmgcments in 
Nortliampton itself, which has 2 t,000 sboemakers, and in 
the other towns, ])ut a century ago the craft was common 
to every hamlet. For botany and agiiculture, hoAv^ever, 
Northamptonshire was tlic finest county in England, and 
young Cai'ey had trodden many a mile of it, as Ijoy and 
man, before Ik^ left home for ever for Jlcngal. 

Tavo unfinished autobiographical sketches, written from 
India at the recjuest of Fuller and of Kyland, and letters 
of his youngest sister Mary, his favourite “Polly” AAdio 
survived him, have preserved for us in still vivid characters 
the details of tln^ early training of William Carey. He 
Avas the eldest of live children. He was the special care 
of their grandmother, a Avoman of a delicate nature and 
devout hal)its, who closed her sad vddoAvhood in the 
weaver-son’s cottage. Encompassed by such a living in- 
fluence t]\{) grandson s])ent his first six years. Already the 
child unconsciously showed the eager thirst for knoAvledge, 
and perseverance in attaining his object, Avhich made him 
chiefly Avhat he became. His motln'r Avould often be 
awoke in the night by the ])leasaut lisping of a voice 
“casting accompts ; so intent was he frpm childhood in 
the pursuit of knoAvledge. Whatever he began he finished; 
difficulties never seemed to discourage his mind.” On 
removal to the ancestral schoolhouse the boy had a room 
to himself. His sister describes it as full of insects stuck 
in cA'ery corner that he might observe their i)rogress. His 
many birds he entrusted to her care Avhen he Avas from 
home. In this picture Ave see the exact foreshadoAving of 
the man. “ Tho\igh I often used to kill his birds by kind- 
ness, yet Avhen he saw my grief for it he always indulged 
me Avith the i)lcasure of serving them again ; and often 
took me over the dirtiest roads to get at a plant or an 
insect. He never walked out, I think, Avhen quite a boy, 
Avithout observation on the hedges as he passed ; and when 
he took up a plant of any kind he ahvays observed it with 
care. Though I was but a child I avcII remember his 
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])ursuits. He always seemed in earnest in his recreations 
as well as in school. He ^vas generally one of the most 
active in all the amnsenients and recreations tliat boys in 
general pursue. He was always beloved by the boys about 
his own age.” To climb a certain tree was the object of 
their ambition ; he fell often in the attempt, but did not 
rest till he had succeeded. His uncle Peter was a gardener 
in tlie same village, and gave liim liis first lessons in botany 
and horticulture. He soon l)ccamc responsible for his 
father’s official garden, till it was the best kept in the 
neighbourhood. Whcrevcu* after that he lived, as boy or 
man, poor or in comfort, William Carey made and per- 
fected his garden, and always for others, until he created 
at Serampore the botanical park which for more than half 
a century was uiiiijue in Southern Asia. 

We have in a. letter from the Manse, Paulerspuiy, a 
tradition of the impression made on the dull rustics b,y 
the dawning genius of the youth whom they but dimly 
comjirohcnded. He went amongst them under the nick- 
name of Columbus, and they would say, “Well, if you 
won’t play, preach us a sermon,” which he would do. 
Mounting on an old dwarf witch-elm about 7 feet high 
(standing till recently), where several could sit, he would 
hold forth. This seems to have been a resort of his for 
reading, his favourite occupation. The same authority 
tells how, when suflering toothache, he allowed his com- 
panions to drag the tooth from his head with a violent, 
jerk, by tying around it a string attached to a Avheel used 
to grind malt, to which they gave a sharp turn. 

The boy’s own peculiar room was a little library as well 
as a museum of natural history. He possessed a few 
books, which indeed were many for those days, but he 
borrowed more from the whole country-side. Kccalling 
the eight years of his intellectual apprenticeship till ho 
was fourteen, from the serene height of his missionary 
standard, he wTote long after : — “ I chose to read books 
of science, history, voyages, etc., more than any others. 
Novels and plays always disgusted me, and I avoided them 
as much as I did books of religion, and perhaps from the 
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same motive. I was better i3leased with romances, and 
this circumstance made me read the Pilgrim's Progress 
with eagerness, though to no purpose.” The new ern, of 
which he was to be the aggressive spiritual representative 
from Christendom, had not dawned. Walter Scott was 
ten years his junior. Captain Cook had not discovered 
the Sandwich Islands, and was only returning from the 
second of his tlirec voyages while Carey was still at school. 
The church services and the watchfulness of his father 
supplied the directly moral training which his grandmother 
had begun. 

The Paulerspury living of St. James is a valual^le 
rectory in the gift of New College, Oxford. Originally 
])uilt in Early English, and rebuilt in 1844, the church 
must have presented a still more venerable appearance 
a century ago than it does now, with its noble tower in 
the Per[)en(licular, and chancel in the Decorated style, 
dominating all tlu} county. Then, as still, effigies of a 
Paveli ami his wife, aTid of Sir Arthur Throckmorton and 
his wife recumbent head to head, covered a large altar- 
tomb in the chance*!, and with the Bathurst and other 
monuments called forth first the fear and then the pride 
of the parish clerk’s eldest son. In those sim])lor and 
possibly not less really reverent days the clerk had just 
below the pulpit the desk from which his sonorous “Amen” 
sounded forth, wliih*. his family occu})ie(l a low gallery 
rising from the same level up behin<l the pulpit. There 
the boys of tlie free school also could be under the master’s 
eye, and with instruments of music like those of King 
David, but now l)anished from even village churches, 
would accompany him in the doggerel strains of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, immortalised by Cowper. To the far right 
the boys could see and long for the ropes under the tower 
in wliich the bell-ringers of his day, as of Bunyan’s not 
long before, delighted. The i)reaching of the time did 
nothing more for young Carey than for the rest of England 
and Scotland, whom the parish church had not driven into 
dissent or secession. But he could not help knowing the 
Prayer-Book, and especially its psalms and lessons, and he 
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was duly confirmed. The family training, too, was ex- 
ceptionally scriptural, though not evangelical. “I had 
many stirrings of mind occasioned by being often obliged 
to read books of a religious character ; and, having been 
accustomed from my infancy to read the Scriptures, I had 
a considerable acfpiaintance therewith, especially with the 
historical parts.’^ The first result was to make him de- 
spise dissenters. But, undoubtedly, this eldest son of the 
schoolmaster and the clerk of the parish had at fourteen 
received an education from parents, nature, and books 
which, with his habits of observation, love of reading, and 
perseverance, made him better instructed than most boys of 
fourteen far above the peasant class to which he belonged. 

Buried in this obscure village in the dullest period of 
the dullest of all centuries, the boy had no better })rospect 
before him than that of a weaver or laliourer, or j^ossibly 
a schoolmaster like one of his uncles in the neighbouring 
town of Towcester. When twelve years of age, with his 
uncle there, he might have formed one of the ci’owd which 
listened to the venerable dohn Wesley, who, in 1773 and 
then aged seventy, visited the })ros])erous j)Osting town. 
Paulerspury could indeed boast of one son, Edward Bernard, 
D.I)., who, two centuries before, had made for himself a. 
name in Oxford, where he was Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy. But Carey was not a Scotsman, and therefore 
the university was not for such as he. Like his school- 
fellows, he seemed born to the English labourer’s fate of 
five shillings a week, and the poorhouse in sickness and 
old age. From this, in the first instance, he was saved by 
a disease which affected his face and hands most painfully 
whenever he was long exposed to the sun. For seven 
years he had failed to find relief. Ilis attenipts at work 
in the field were for two years followed by distressing 
agony at night. He wiis now sixteen, and bis father 
sought out a good man who would receive him as aj)- 
prentice to the shoernaking trade. The man was not 
difficult to find, in the hamlet- of Hackleton, nine miles 
off, in the person of one Clarke Nichols. The lad after- 
wards described him as “a strict churchman and, what I 
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thought, a very moral man. It is true he sometimes 
drank rather too freely, and generally employed me in 
carrying out goods on the Lord’s Day morning; Imt he 
was an inveterate enemy to lying, a vice to which I was 
awfully addicted.” The senior apprentice was a dissenter, 
and the master and his boys gave much of their talk over 
their work to disputes upon religious subjects. Carey 
‘‘had always looked upon dissenters with contempt. 1 
had, moreover, a share of pride siiflicient for a thousand 
times my knowledge ; I therefore always scorned to have 
the woi'st in an argument, and the last word was assuredly 
mine. 1 also made iij) in j)(>sitive assertion what Avas 
wanting in argument, and g(‘neral]y came off with triumph. 
But 1 Avas often convinced afteiuvaixls that although I 
had the last Avord my .antagonist had the better of the 
argimicnt, and (Ui tliat account felt a growing uneasiness 
and stings of conscience gradually increasing.” The dis- 
senting apprentice Avas soon to be the first to lead him to 
Christ. 

William (\*ii‘ey aa'hs a shoemaker during the twelve 
years of his life from sixteen to tAAxnty -eight, till he Avent 
to Leicester. Poverty, Avhich the grace of Cod used to 
make him a ]»reaclier also from his eighteenth year, com- 
pelled him to Avork Avith his hands in leatlier all the Aveek, 
and to train]) many a Aveary mile to Northami)ton and 
Kettering carrying the prcaluct of his labour. At one 
time, when minister of l^loulton, he kopt a school by day, 
made or cobbled shoes by night, and preached on Sunday. 
Sf) Paul had made tents of his native Cilician goa,t-skin in 
the <lays Avlnm infant flviistianity was chased from city to 
city, and tin* cross Avas a re]>roach only less hitter, how- 
ever, than evangelical dissent in Christian England in the 
eighteenth century. The providence Avhich made and 
kept young Carey so long a. shoemaker, put him in the 
very position in Avhich ho could most fruitfully receive and 
nurse the sacred fire that nunlo him the first English 
missionary and the most learned scholar and Bible trans- 
lator of his day in the East. The same ])rovidenco tlius 
linked him to the earliest Liitiii missionaries of Alexandria, 
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of Asia Minor, and of Gaul, who were shoemakers, and to 
a succession of scholars and divines, poets and critics, 
reformers and philnnthi*opists, wlio have used the shoe- 
maker’s life to become illustrious. St. Mark chose for his 
successor, as first bishop of Alexandria, that Annianus 
whom he had been the means of converting to Christ when 
he found him at the cobbler’s stall. The Talmud com- 
memorates the courage and the wisdom of “Jiabbi 
Jochanan, the shoemaker,” whose learning soon after 
found a i)arallel in Carey’s. Like Annianus, “a poor 
shoemaker named Alexander, despised in the world but 
great in th(^ sight of God, who did honour to so exalted a 
station in the Church,” became famous as Bishop of Comana 
in Cappadocia, as saint, preacher, and missionary-martyr 
Soon after there perished in the persecutions of Diocletian, 
at Soissons, the two missionary brothers whose name ol' 
Crispin has ever since been gloried in by the trade, which 
they chose at once as their only means of livelihood and 
of helping their poor contacts. The Hackleton ap})rentice 
was still a child when the great Goethe was again adding 
to the then artificial literature of his country his own true 
predecessor, Hans Sachs, the shoemaker of Niindierg, the 
friend of Luther, tlie mcister^ing^^r of tlio Beformation. And 
it was another German shoemaker, Boehme, whose exalted 
theoso})liy as expounded by William Law became one linlc 
in the chain that drew Carey to Christ, as it intiuenced 
Wesley and Whitefield, Samuel Johnson and Coleridge. 
George Fox was only nineteen when, after eight yeaiv’ 
service with a shoemaker in Drayton, Lei^^estershire, not 
far from Carey’s county, he heard the voice from heaven 
which sent him forth in 1643 to preach righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, till Cromwell sought 
converse with him, and the Friends 1)ecame a power among 
men. 

Carlyle has, in characteristic style, seiziid on the triu^ 
meaning that was in the man when ho made to himself a 
suit of Icjithcr and became the modern boro of iSartor 
Besartns. The words fit AVilliam Carey’s case even better 
than that of George Fox : — “ Sitting in his stall, working 
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on tanned hides, amid pincers, paste-horns, rosin, swine- 
bristles, and a nameless Hood of rubbish, this youth had 
nevertheless a Living Spirit belonging to him : also an 
antique Insjjircd Volume, through which, as through a 
window, it could look upwards and discern its celestial 
Home/’ That ‘‘shoe-shop, had men known it, was a 
holier place thixu any Vatican or Loretto-shrine. . . . 
Stitch away, every [)rick of that little instrument is pricking 
into the heart of slavery.” Thirty-six years after Fox had 
])egun to wear his leathern doublet he directed all Friends 
every wdierc that had Indians or blacks to preach the Gospel 
to them. 

But it would be too long to tell the list of work(‘rs in 
what has been called the gentle craft, whom the cobbler’s 
stall, with its peculiar opportunities for rhythmic medita- 
tion, hard thinking, and oft harder debating, has prejjared 
for the honours of literature and scholarship, of philanthropy 
and reform. To mention only Carey’s contenqxiraries, the 
career of those men ran parallel at home with his abroad 
— Thomas Shillitoe, who stood before magistrates, bishoj)s, 
and such sovereigns as (4eorge 111. anil IV. and the Czar 
Alexander I. in the interests of social reform ; and »lo}m 
Founds, the picture of whom as the founder of ragged 
schools led Thomas Guthrie, Avhen he, stumbled on it in 
an inn in Anstruther, to do the same Christlike Avork in 
Scotland. Coleridge, who when at Christ’s Ifosj)ital was 
ambitious to be a shoemaker’s apprentice, was right v'lien 
he declared that shoeinidvers had given to the va)r]d a 
larger number of eminent men than any other handicraft. 
Whittier’s own early cx[)erience in Massachusetts fitted 
him to be the poet-laureate of the craft which for some 
years he adorned. His iSoih/s of Labour, published in 1850, 
contain the best English lines on shoimiakers since Shaks- 
pere put into the mouth of King Henry V. the address on 
the eve of Agincourt, Avhich begins : ‘‘ This day is (tailed 
the feast of Crispin.” But Whittier, Quaker, ])hilan- 
thropist, and countryman of Judson tht)Ugh he was, might 
have found a place for Carey when h(‘ sang so well of 
others : — 
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•‘Thy songs, ITans Sachs, arc living yet. 

In strong aiul licarty Oernian ; 

And Eloonifieki’s lay and Oillord's wii 
And patriot fame of Sherman ; 

“Still from his hook, a mystic seer, 

The soul of Ilehmcn teaches. 

And England’s priestcraft shakes t(» hear 
Of Fox's leathern hreeches.” 


The confessions of Carey, made in the spiritual humility 
and self-examination of his later life, form a ])araliel to the 
Grace Ahoundimj to the Chief of Sbraer.% the little classic of 
John Ennyan second oidy to his rihjriaCi^ rrogrvss. The 
young Pharisee, who entered llackleton with such hate in 
his heart to dissenters that he would ha\'e destroyed their 
meeting-place, wlio practised “lying, swearing, and other 
sins,” gradually yiehled so fiir to liis Inother appnuitice’s 
importunity as to leave these off, to try to pray sometimes 
when alone, to attend cluirch three times a day, and to 
patronise the dissenting prayer-meeting. Like the zealot 
who thought to do God service ])y keeping the whole law, 
Carey lived thus for a time, “not doubting hut this would 
])roduce ease of mind and make me a('cei)table to CJod.” 
What revealed him to himself was an incident which he 
tells in language recalling at once Augustine and one of the 
subtlest sketches of George Elliot, in wliich the latter uses 
her half-knowletige of evangelical faith to stab the very truth 
that delivered Paul and Augustine, nunyan and Carey, from 
the antinomianism of the Pharisee : — 

“ A circumstance which I always reflect on with a mix- 
ture of horror and gratitude occurred about this time, which, 
though greatly to my dishonour, I must relate. It being 
customary in that part of the country for a]>prentices to 
collect Christmas boxes [donations] from the tradesmen with 
whom their masters have dealings, 1 was permitted to collect 
these little sums. AVhen I applied to an ironmonger, he 
gave me tlie choice of a shilling or a sixpence ; 1 of course 
chose the shilling, and putting it in my pocket, went away. 
When I had got a few shillings my next care was to pur- 
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chase some little articles for myself, f liave forgotten what. 
Hut then, to my soitow, I foiuid that my shilling was a 
brass one. I paid for the things which I bought by using 
a shilling of my master’s. 1 now found that T had exceeded 
my stock by a few pence. 1 expected severe reproaches 
from my master, and therefore came to the resolution to 
declare strenuously that the bad money was his. 1 well 
remember the struggles of mind which 1 had on this occa- 
sion, and that I made this deliberate sin a matter of prayer 
to God as I ])assed over the fields towards home ! 1 there 

promised that, if God would but get me clearly over this, 
or, in othei* ivords, help me through with the theft, I would 
certainly for the future leave off all evil practices ; but this 
theft and conscfpient lying appeared to me so necessary, 
that they could not be dispensed with. 

A gracious God did not get me safe through. My master 
sent the other a])])re]itic(^ to iinestigate the matter. The 
ii’onmonger acknowledged the giving me the shilling, and 
r was therefore exi)osed to shame, re])roach, and inward 
remorse, which ])royed upon my mind for a considerable 
time. 1 at this time sought the Lord, i)erhaps much more 
earnestly than ever, but with shame and fear. 1 was (juite 
a, shamed to go out, and never, till 1 was assured that my 
conduct was not s})i‘ea(l over the town, did 1 attend a place 
of worship. 

“ I tiust that, under these circumstances, 1 was led to see 
much more of myself than 1 had evti* done before, and to 
seek for mercy with greater earnestness. 1 attended })rayer- 
meetings only, however, till Fcbruaiy 10, 1779, which being 
a})pointed a day of fasting and ju-aj er, I attended worshij) 
on that day. i\lr. Gliater [congregation alist] of Olney 
preached, but from what text 1 have forgotten. He iiihisted 
much on following Christ entirely, and enfoi’ced his exhorta- 
tion with that passagt*, ‘ Let us therefore go out unto him 
without the camp, bearing his reproach.' — Heb. xiii. 13. I 
think I had a desire to follow Christ ; ]>ut one idea occurred 
to my mind on hearing those words which broke me off from 
the Church of England, The idea was certainly very crude, 
but useful in bringing me from attending a lifeless, carnal 
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ministry to one more eA^angclical. I concliulcd that the 
Church of England, as established by law, was the camp in 
wliich all were protected from the scandal of the cross, and 
that I ought to bear tln^ reproach of Christ among the dis- 
senters ; and accordingly I always afterwards attended 
divine worship among them/’ 

At eighteen Carey was thus emptied of self and there was 
room for Christ. In a neighbouring village he consorted 
much for a time with some followers of William Law, who 
had not long before passed away in a village in the neigh- 
bourhood, and select passages from whose writings the Mora- 
vian minister, Francis Okely, of Northampton, had versified. 
These completed the negative process. “ I felt ruined and 
helpless.” Then to his spiritual eyes, purged of self, there 
appeared the Crucified One ; and to his spiritual intelligence 
there was given the Word of God. The change was that 
wrought on Paul by a Living Person. It convei'ted the 
hypocritical Pharisee into the evangelical preacher; it turned 
the vicious peasant into the most self-denying saint; it sent 
tlie village shoemaker far off to the lliiKloos. 

But the process was slow ; it had been so even in Paul’s 
case. Carey found encouragement in intercourse with somt' 
old Christians in Uackleton, and he united with a few of 
them, including his fellow-a]>prentice, in forming a ia)ngre- 
gational church. The state of tlie ])arish may be imagined 
from its recent history. Uackleton is part of Piddington, 
and the stpiire had long appropriated the living of .£300 a 
year, the parsonage, the glebe, and all titlies, sending his 
house minister at times ” to do duty. A Certificate from 
Nortlumptonshire, against the pluralities and other such scan- 
dals, published in 1G41, declared that not a child or servant 
in Hackleton or Piddington could say the Lord’s Prayer. 
Carey sought the ju’caching of Doddridge’s successor at 
Northampton, of a Baptist minister at Road, and of Scott 
the commentator, then at Kavenstone. He had found peace, 
but was theologically “ inquisitive and unsatisfied.” For- 
tunately, like Luther, he “ was obliged to draw all from the 
Bible alone.” 

When, at twenty years of age, Carey was slowly piecing 
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together “ the doctrines in the Word of God ” into some- 
thing like a system which would at once satisfy hivS own 
.s])iritnal and intellectual needs, and help him to preach to 
others, a little volume was puldished, of which he wi'ote : — 
1 do not remember ever to have read any book with such 
raptures.” It was Help to Zionls Trinrllers ; hang an attempt 
to remove various stuoihling-hlorh out of the wug^ relating to Doc- 
trinal^ Ef per [menial^ and Prarikal Ueligion. By Ro])crt Hall. 
The writer v'as tlie father of the greater Robert Hall, a 
vcneralde mnn, who, in his village church of Anisby, near 
IjeicGster, had already taught Carey how to preach. The 
])ook is dcscri]>ed as an “attem[)t to relieve discouraged 
Christians ” in a day of gloominess ;ind per])lexity, that tliey 
might devote themstilves to Christ through life as well as 
be found in Him in (haith. Carey made a careful synopsis 
of it in an exapiisitely neat hand on the margin of each page. 
'Fhe worm-eaten copy, which he ti'easured even in India, is 
i]ow de))osited in Bristol College. 

A Calvinist of the broad missionary type of Paul, Carey 
somew'liat suddenly, acc(»rding to his own account, })ecame 
a Ba[>tist. “I do not recollect having read anything on 
the subject till I applied to IMr. Ryland, senior, to ba])tize 
me. He lent me a ])am 2 )]det, and turned me over to his 
son,” who thus told the story wlieii tlie Baj)tist Missionary 
Society held its first public meeting in London : — “ Octo]>er 
Tith, 1S73 : I baptized in the river ^^en, a little beyond Dr. 
Doddridge’s meeting-house at Northam]>t()n, a 2 )Oor journey- 
man shoemak(‘r, little thinking that ]>eforo nine years had 
elapsed, he woiild 2 )rove the first instnunent of forming a 
so(d(‘ty for sending missionaries from England to preach the 
gosjK'l to th(j lieathcn. JSuch, however, as the event has 
proved, was the pui-pose of the JVIost High, who selected 
for this work not the son of one i>f our most learned 
ministers, nor of one of the most opulent of our dissoiitiiig 
gentlemen, but the son of a ])aris}i clerk.” 

The spot may still be visited at the foot of the hill, 
where the Neii fed the moat of the old castle, in which 
many a Parliament sat from the days of King John. I’lie 
text of that morning’s sermon haj)])encd to be the Lord’s 
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saying, “ Many first shall ])C last, and the last first/’ Avhich 
asserts Ills absolute sovereignty in choosing and in reward- 
ing Ills missionaries, and introduces the })arable of the 
labourers in the vineyard. As Carey wrote in the fulness 
of his fame, tliat the evangelical doctrines continued to be 
the choice of his heart, so he never Avavered in his pre- 
ference for the Ba})tist division of the Christian host. But 
from the first he enjoyed the friendship of Scott and New- 
ton, and of his neighbour Mr. Bobiiison of St. Mary’s, 
Leicester, and we shall see him in India tlie centrt‘ of the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian chaplains and missionaries from 
Martyn and Wilson to Lacroix and Dull*. His controversial 
spirit died Avith the youthful conceit and self-righteousness 
of Avhich it is so often the birth. When at eighteen he 
learned to know himself, he became for ever hum])lc. A 
zeal like that of his neAv-found Master took its place, and 
all the energy of his nature, every moment of his time Avas 
directed to setting Him forth. 

In his monthly visits to the father-house at Paulers])ury 
the ne\A^ man in him could not be hid. His sister gives us 
a vivid sketch of the lad, Avhose going over to th(‘ dissenters 
Avas resented by the formal and stern clerk, and Avhose- 
evangelicalism Avas a reproach to the others. 

“ At this time he Avas increasingly thoughtful, and very 
jealous for the Lord of Hosts. Like Hideon, he seemed for 
throAving doAvn all the altars of Piaal in one night. AVhen 
he came home avc used to Avonder at the change. We 
kncAV that before lie Avas rather inclined to jierstanite the 
faith ho noAv seemed to Avish to propagate. At first, per- 
liaps, his zeal exceeded the boumls of prudence ; Imt he 
felt the importance of things av(j Avere strangers to, and his 
natural disposition Avas to pursue earnestly what he under- 
took, so that it Avas not to be Avondered at, though Ave 
wondered at the change. lie stood alone in his father's 
house for some years. After a time: he asked permission to 
have family prayer Avlien he came home to see us, a favour 
Avhich he A^ery readily had granted. Often have 1 felt my 
pride rise while he Avas engaged in prayer, at the mention 
of those Avords in Isaiah, ‘ that all our righteousness Avas 
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like filthy rags.* I did not think he thought his so, hut 
looked on me and the family as filthy, not himself and his 
party. Oh, what pride is in the human heart ! Nothing 
but my love to my brother would have kept me from show- 
ing my resentment,” 

“ A few of the friends of religion wished our lirother to 
exercise his gifts by speaking to a fmv friends in a house 
licensed at Pury ; which he did with great acceptance. 
The next morning a neighbour of ours, a very pious woman, 
came in to congratulate my mother on the otx-asion, and to 
speak of the Lord’s goodness in calling her son, and my 
lirother, two such near neighbours, to the same noble calling. 
My mother n'plied, ‘ What, do you think he will be a 
preacher P ‘ V(‘s,’ she replied, ‘and a great one, 1 think, 
if spared.’ From that time till he was settled at Moulton 
he regularly ])rc‘ached once a month at Pury with much 
acceptance. He was at that time in his twentieth year, 
and nuirriod. Our parents were always friendly to religion ; 
yet, on some accounts, we shouhl rather have wished him 
to go from home than come home to }>reach. I do not 
think 1 ever heard him, though my younger brother and 
my sister, I think, generally did. Our father much wished 
to hear his son, if he could do it unseen hy him or any 
one. It was not long before an op 2 )ortunity offered, and 
he cm])raced it. Though he was a man that never dis- 
covered any i)artiality for the alulities of his cliildren, hut 
rather sometimes went too far on the other hand, that often 
tended a little to discourage them, yet we were convinced 
that he approved of what he heard, and was highly grati- 
fied hy it.” 

In Hackleton itself his expositions of Scripture wore so 
valued that the people, he writes, “ feeing ignorant, some- 
times applauded to my great injury.” When in poverty, 
so deep tliat he fasted iill that day because be had not a 
penny to buy a dinnei*, he attended a meeting of the 
Association of Baptist Churches at Olney, not far off. 
There he first met with his lifelong colleague, the 
future secretary of the mission, Andrew Fuller, the young 
minister of Soham, who preached on being men in undcr- 

c 
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standing, and there it was arranged that he should ])reach 
regularly to a small congregation at l^Iarls Barton, six miles 
from Hackleton. His new-born humility made him unable 
to refuse the duty, which he discharged for more than three 
years while filling his cobbler’s stall at Hackleton all the 
week, and frequently preaching elsewhere also. The secret 
of his power which drew the Northamptonshire }>casants 
and craftsmen to the feet of their fellow was this, that he 
studied the portion of Scripture, which he read eVeiy 
morning at his private devotions, in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. 

This was Carey’s “college.” On the death of his first 
master, when he was eighteen, he had transferred his 
apprenticeship to a Mr. T. Old. Hackleton stands on the 
high road from Bedford and Olnoy to Northampton, and 
Thomas Scott was in the habit of resting at Mr. Old’s on 
his not infrequent walks from Olney, where he had suc- 
ceeded John Newton. There he had no more attentiv(‘ 
listener or intelligent talker than the new apprentice or 
journeyman, who had been more influenced })y his preach- 
ing at Ravenstone than by that of any other man. Forty 
years after, just before Scott’s death, J)r. Kyland gave bin) 
this message from Carey : — “If there bo anything of the 
work of God in m}' soul, I owe much of it to his preaclung 
when I first set out in the ways of the Lord to which 
this reply was sent : — “I am surprised as well as gratified 
at your message from Dr. Carey. He heard me preach onh 
a few times, and that as far as I know in my rather 
irregular excursions ; though I often conversed and prayed 
in his presence, and endeavoured to answer his sensible and 
pertinent inquiries when at Hackleton. But to have sug- 
gested even a single useful hint to such a mind as his must 
be considered as a high ])rivilege ari<l matter of gratitude.” 
Scott had previously written this more detailed account 
of his intercourse with the preaching shoemaker, whom 
he first saw when he called on Mr. Old to tell him of the 
welfare of his mother : 

“ When I went into the cottage I was soon recognised, 
and Mr. Old came in, with a sensible-looking lad in his 
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working dress. T at first rather wondered to see him 
enter, as he seemed young, l)eing, 1 believe, little of his 
age. We, however, entered into very interesting conversa- 
tion, especially respecting my parishic)ner, their relative, 
and the excellent state of her mind, and the wonder of 
divine grace in the conversion of one who had been so very 
many years considered as a self-righteous Pharisee. J 
])elieve 1 endeavoured to show that the term was often 
impro])erly aj)plied to conscientious Imt ignorant inquh'cr.-. 
who are far from self-satisfied, and who, when the Gospel 
is set before them, find the thing which they had long been 
groping after. However that may be, I observed the lad 
who entered with ^Ir. Old riveted in attention with ev(>ry 
mark and symptom of intelligence and feeling ; saying 
little, but modestly asking now and then an appropriate 
question. I took occasion, ])cfore 1 went forward, to inquire 
after him, and found that, young as he was, he was a 
mom])er of the church at Hackleton, and looked upon as a 
very consistent and promising character. I lived at Olney 
till the end of 1785 ; and in the course of that time I 
called perhaps two or three times each year at Mr. Old's, 
and was each time more and more struck witli the youth',^ 
conduct, though I said little; Imt, before I left Olney, ]\Ir. 
Oarcy was out of his engagement with Mr. Old. I found 
also that he was sent out as a probationary preacher, 
and preached at Moulton ; and I said to all to wliorn 1 had 
access, that ho would, if I could judge, prove no ordinary 
man. Yet, though 1 often met both old Mr. Kyland, the 
present Dr. Kylaud, IMr. Hall, iMr. Fuller, and knew almost 
every ste]) taken in forming yonr Missionary Society, and 
though 1 sometimes preached very near Moulton, it so 
happened that 1 do not recollect having met with him any 
more, till he caine to my house in London with ISlv. Thomas, 
to desire me to use what little influence 1 had with Charles 
Grant, Esq., to procure them licence to go in the Company’s 
ships as missionaries to the Eritish settlements in India, 
perhaps in 1792. My little iiiflucuce was of no avail. 
What 1 said of Mr. Carey so far satisfied Mr. Grant that 
bo said, if Mr. Carey was going alone, or with one equally 
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to 1)0 depended on along with him, he would not oppose 
him; but his strong disapprobation of Mr. T,, on what 
ground I knew not, induced his negative. 1 believe Mr. 
Old died soon after I left Olney, if not just before ; and his 
shop, which M'as a little building a]i)art from the house, was 
sulfered to go to decay. While in this state I several times 
passed it, and said to my sons and others with me, that is 
Mr. Carey's college.'’ 



This cobbler’s shed wdiich was Carey’s college has been 
since restored, but two of the original walls still stand, 
forming the corner in which he sat, opposite the window 
that looks out into the garden he carefully kept. Here, 
when his second master died, Carey succeeded to the busi- 
ness, charging himself with the care of the widow, and 
marrying the widow’s sister, Dorothy or Dolly Placket. 
He was only twenty when he took upon himself such 
burdens, in the neighbouring church of Pid<lington, a village 
to which he afterwards moved his shop. Never had minister, 
missionary, or scholar a less sympathetic mate, due largely 
to that latent mentiil disease which in India cairied hei- 
off ; but for more than twenty years the husband showed 
her loving reverence. As we stand in the Hackleton shed, 
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over which Carey placed tlie rude signboard prepared by 
his own hands, and now in the library of Eegent’s I’aik 
College, “Second Hand Shoes llought and Sold/’^ we can 
realise tlie low estate' to which Carey fell, even below his 
father's loom and schoolhouse, and from which he was 
called to become the a}>ostle of North India as Schwartz 
was of the South. 

How was this shed his college? We liave seen that he 
brought Avith him from his native village an amount of 
information, habits of o))servatiori, and a knowledge of 
l>ooks unusuid in I'ustics of that day, and even of the jn es- 
eiit time. At twtdve he made his lirst ac(|uaintance with 
a language othei- than his own, when lui mastered the short 
grammar in Dyche's Ijifinr VocuhuJarti^ iind committed 
nearly the whole book to memory. When urging him to 
take the ])reaching at Bartrm, Mr. Sutcliff of Olney gave 
him Uuddiman’s Ltfin (jnnntKur. Tlie om‘ alleviation of 
his lot under tlie coaiso but upright Nicluds was found in 
his master’s small libraiy. There lie began to .^tudj' Crook. 
Ill a New Testament commentary lie found (xreck words, 
which he carefully transcriljed and ke]>t until he should 
next visit liome, where a youtli whom dis>i])atioii liiul 
reduced from college to weaving (explained both the words 
and their terminations to him. All that he wanted was 
supli hoginning.s. Hebrew lie seems to hav(‘ learned by 
tlm aid of tlu' neiglibouriiig niinist(‘r> ; borrowing books 
from them, and (pu^^tioning them “pertinently, ’ as he ilid 
Scott.- At the end of ifo]»kins’s Three Sennous aii fhr 

^ The slio]iniat(i, AVilliaui Manning, preserved tliis signboard. In 
1881 wo found a Haptist s]ioeinakt*r, a descendant of Carey’s A\ift*, witli 
four assistants, at woik in tbe shed. Then an old man, who had oca-a- 
sionally worked under Caie>, had just died, and In* used to tell Iioav 
Carey had onee Hipped him with his apron ^\hen he had allowed tin- 
wax tn boil ovei. 

- In the lil)rary of the late Rev. T. Toller of Kettering was a 
niaiuiseript (uow' in the library of Bristol Baptist Cidlege) of nine 
small oetavo })ngos, evhlently in the exipiisitely small and legible 
handwriting of Carey, on the Tsalter. Tlie sliort treatise discusses 
the literary charaeter and authorship of the Psalms in the style of 
Michaelis and Bishop Low’th, who.se writings are referred to. Tin- 
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Effects of Sin on the IJtdrerse, preached in 1759, ho had 
made this entry on 9tli August 1787 — ^^Guliel/n. Careins 
perkn/if.'' He starved himself to i)iirchaso a few ])ooks at 
the sale which attended Dr. Uyland’s removal from Noi’th- 
ampton to Bristol. In an old woman’s cottage he found a 
Dutch quarto, and from that he so taught himself the lan- 
guage that he translated for R^dand a discourse on the 
(rospel Offer sent to him by the evangelical Dr. Krskiiic of 
Edinburgh. The manuscript is in an extremely small char- 
acter, unlike what might have been expected from one who 
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had wrought with lils hands foi’ eight years. French he ac- 
quired, sufficiently for litei ary purposes, in three weeks from 
the French version of Ditton on the Resurrection, which 

Hebrew words used are wiitteii even more beautifully than the English. 
If this little work was written ])cforo Carey went to Imlia — and th«' 
':aligra])hy seems to point to that — the author shows a very early 
familial ity with the writings of one who was his predecessor as a 
Christian Orientalist, Sir AYilliarn .lones. The closing ])arngra]>h has 
this sentence ; — ‘‘ A frequent ])erusal of the book of i^salms is roeom- 
niended to all. We should permit few days to j)aHS without reading 
m Hebrew' one of those sacred j)oems ; the more tlicy are read and 
studied, the more will they delight, edify, and instruct." 
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he purchased for a hw coppers. He had the linguistic gift 
which soon after made the young carpenter Mezzohinti of 
Bologna famous and a cardinal. But the gift would have 
heeii buried in the grave of his penury and his circum- 
stances had his trade been almost any other, and had he 
not been iin})elied ])y the most powerful of all motives. 
He n(‘.ver sat on his stall without his book ])eforc him, nor 
did he painfully toil with his wallet of new-made shoos to 
the nciglibouring towns or return with leather without 
conning over his lately -acrpiired knowledge, and making 
it h)r ever, in orderly array, his own. He so taught 
liis evening school and In.-^ Sunday congregations that 
the roacliing to him, like writing to others, stereotyped 
or lighted up th(‘ truths. Indeed, the school and the 
<*obbling ofttm went on together — a fact commemorated in 
the addition to the Ilackleton signboard of the Biddington 
nail on which he used to fix his thread while teaching the 
children. 

But that nhich sanctiliod and directed the whole 
thi’oughout a working life of moi*c than half a century, was 
tlic missiontiry idea and the missionary consecration. With 
;i caution not (»ften shown at tliat time by bishops in laying 
hands on those whom they liad passed for deacons orders, 
the little church at OIne\ tlius dealt witli the Father of 
Modern ]\Iis>i()iis before they would recognise his call and 
send him out to })reach tlie gospel wherever God in His 
l>rovidenee might call him : ” 

1785. — A UMpU'.si I'lom William Cany of Moulton, in 
Nortliain])tonsljiiv. wa> taken into C(»nsideration. lie has been and 
Mtill ill eoniH'ctioii with a society of people at Ilackleton. He is 
oocasiomilly t*n;^a><ed with acceptance in various places in speaking the 
Word. He bears a very good moral character. He is desirous of 
being sent out frt)m some reputable church of CJirist into the work of 
the ministry. The i>rincipal (,>uestion was — ‘In what manner shall 
we receive him ' by a letter from tlie people of Haekleton, or on a 
profession of faith, etc. The final resolution of it was left to another 
church Meeting. 

14. — Cli. flirting. W. Cnrey a])])eared before the Church, 
and having given a satisfactory account of the work of God upon his 
soul, he was admitted a member. He had been formerly baptized by 
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the Rev. Mv. Ryland, jnn., of Ncn*tliain}>toii. lie ^\as invited hy the 
Church to preach in public once next Lord’s Day. 

Juhj 17. — Oh. Meeting, Lord's Day Evening. W, Oarey, in 
consequence of a retpicst from the Cluireh, prcindied tlii.s Evening. 
After which it w*as resolved that he sliould be allowed to go on preach- 
ing at those places w'here he has been for some time em])loyed, and 
that lie should engage again on suitable occasions for sonn tinie befoje 
us, in order that farther trial may be made of his ininisterial gifts, 

June 1(1, 1786. — C. M. The ease of Bro*'. Carey was eonsidert‘»i, 
and an unanimous .satisfaction with his ministerial aldlities being 
expressed, a vote was passed to call him to the JMinistiy at a ]m>p( i 
time. 

A\ujust 10. — Ch. Meeting. This evening our Brother Williani 
Carey wais called to the work of the Ministry, and stmt tmt by tin 
Church to preacli the Gospel, whercvn God in Ihs providence might 
call him. 

“ April 29, 17S7. — Ch. ^l. After tin* 0)»K tmr Brotlter William 
Carey wms dismissed to the Cliureh ol Christ at .Motilton in Noitli- 
amptonsliire with a view to his Ordination then'. ' 

Thes(j were the lust years at Ohiet (d Williaiti (/ow]U‘t 
before he removed to the Throckmorton s’ honsci at Weston 
village, two miles distant. Cai'ey must rdten have seen the 
poet during the twenty years wliicii he spent in the corm*)' 
house of the market-scpiare, and in tlie walks around. 11(‘ 
must have read the poems of 1782, uliich for the fir.>t 
time do justice to the missionary enterprise. lie ninst 
have hailed what Mr. Browning calls “ th(‘ deathle.s.v 
singing which in 17cS5, in Thr Tad\ opened a new era 
in English literature. lie may have been tired with the 
desire to imitate Whitefield, in the de.scription of whom, 
though reluctant to name him. ('ow])er really anticipated 
('arey himself : — 

“ He follow’ed Pnul ; his zeal a kimlriMl flame, 

His apostolic charity the .saniii ; 

Like liiin crossed <*he{Tfully temjK stuous .‘^eas, 

Forsaking country, kindred, friends and ease ; 

Like him he laboured and, like him, content 
To bear it, suffered shame wdicre’er he went.” 
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The iionh I’oad, Mhich runs for twelve miles from North- 
ampton to Kettering, passes through a country known last 
century for the doings of the l^ytchley Hunt. Stories, hy 
no means exaggerated, of the deep drinking and di'eyier 
play of the clul), whose gatehouse now stands at the en- 
tranc(‘ of Overstone Park, mtvc rife, when on Jjady I>ay 
1785 William Carey liecamo Baptist juracher of Moulton 
village, on the other side of the road. iMoulton mtis to 
become the birthplace of the modern missionary idea : 
Kettering, of evangelical missionary action. 

No man in England hud apparently a more wretched 
lot or more miserable prospects than he. He had started 
in life as a journejunan shoemaker at eighteen, burdened 
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with a payment to his first master’s widow wliich his own 
kind lieari had led him to oiler, and with the price of his 
second master’s stock and business. Trade was good for 
the moment, and he had married, before he was twenty, 
one who liroiight him the most terrilile sori’ow a man can 
bear, lit' had no sooner complett'd a large order for 
wliioh his predecessor had contracted than it was returned 
on his hands. From place to })lace he wearily trudged, 
trying to sell the shoos. Fever carried oil' his first child 
and brouglit himself so near to the grave that lie sent for 
his mother to he!)) in the nursing. At Piddington he 
worked early and late at his garden, but ague, caused by 
a neighbouring marsh, returne(l and left him so bald that 
he wore a wig thereafter until his voyage to India. During 
his preaching for more than three y<‘ars at Barton, wliich 
involved a walk of sixteen miles, he did not receive from 
the poor folks enough to pay for the clothes he wore out 
in their service. His younger hruther dcliciitely came to 
his help, and he received the gift witli a pathetic tender- 
ness. But a calling which at once starved him, in spite 
of all ]ii.> metliod and jierseverance, and cram].)ed the 
ardour of his soul for service to the Master who had 
roveale<l Himself in him, 'oecame distasteful. He gladly 
accc})tcd an invitation from the somewhat disorganLsed 
church at ^loulton to preach to them. They could offer 
him only about £10 a year, su})}»Iementcd by £5 from a 
London fnml. Put the schordmaster had just loft, and 
L'arey saw in that fact a new hope. For a time he and 
his family managed to live on an income which is estimated 
as never exceeding £30 a year. Wo find this passage in 
a printed ii]»peal ma<]c by the very poor congi'(‘gation 
for funds to repair and enlarge the chapel to which the 
new par^tor’s jireacliing had attracted a crowd : — “ The 
peculiar situation of our minister, Mr. Carey, renders it 
impossi])l<.* for us to send him far abroad to collect the 
Contributions of the Cliaritable ; us we are able to raise 
liim ])ut about Ten Poumls per Annum, so that he is 
obliged to keep a School for liis Support : And as there 
are other two Schools in the Town, if he was to leave 
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Flonae to collect for the Building, he must probably quit 
his Station on his Beturn, for Want of a Maintenance.” 

His genial loving-kindness and his fast increasing learn- 
ing little htted him to drill ])easant children in the alphabet. 
“ AMien I kept school the boys kept me,” he used to con- 
fess with a merry twinkle. In all that our Lord meant 
by it William Carey was a child from first to last. The 
former teacher returned, and the poor preacher again took 
to slioemaking for the village clowns and the shops in 
Kettering and Northampton. His house still stands, one 
of a 1 ‘ovv of six cottages of the dear old English type, with 
the indis})ensable garden behind, and the glad sunshine 
pouring in through the open window embowered in roses 
ami honeysuckle. 

There, and cliietly in the school-hours as he tried to 
teach the children geography and the Bible and was all 
tin* while teaching him.self, tin*, missionary idea an^se in 
his mind, ami his soul became tired with the self-consecra- 
tion, unknown to ^^’iclif and Hus, Luther and Calvin, 
Knox and even Banyan, for theirs was other work. All 
his ]>ast knowledge of’ nature and oi boedcs, all his favourite 
reading of voyages and of travels wliicli liad led his scliool- 
fello\ss to dub him Columbus, all his ]>ainful study of the 
Word, liis experience of the love of Christ and ex])ound- 
irigs of the meaning of His m«‘ssage to men for six years, 
were gatlieretl iij), were intensified, and were directed with 
a concontrat(‘d })Ower to the thouglit that Christ died, as 
for him, so fu' these millions of dark savages whom Cook 
was revealing to Christendom, ami who had never heard 
the glad tidings of gri'at joy. 

Carey had ceased to keep school when the Moulton 
Baptists, who could subscribe no more than twopence a 
month ('acli for their own poor, formally called the preacher 
to become their onlained pastor, and Kyland, Sutclifl’, and 
Fuller were asked to ordain him on the 10th August 1786. 
Fuller liad discovered the value of a man who liad passed 
through s])iritual experience, and possessed a native com- 
mon sense like his own, when Carey had been suddenly 
called to ]jreach in Northampton to supply the place of 
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another. Since that day he had often visited Moulton, 

and he thus tells us what he had seen : — 

“ The congregation being few and ])oor, he followed l\is 
business in order to assist in supporting his family. His 
mind, hoAvever, was much occupied in acMjuiring the learned 
languages, and almost every other branch of useful know- 
ledge. I remember, on going into the room when? he 
employed himself at his business, I saw hanging u]) against 
the wall a very large map, consisting of several sheets ot 
paper pasted together by himself, on which he had drawn, 
with a ])en, a place for every nation in tlu' known W(»rld, 
and entered into it whatever he met with in reading, 
relative to its population, religion, etc. The sul)stance of 
this was afterwards published in his EiKiulnj. These 
researches, on which his mind was naturally bent, hindered 
him, of course, from doing much at his laisiness ; and the 
people, as was said, being few and poor, ho was at this tim<' 
exposed to great hanlships. 1 luive been assured that he 
and his himily have lived for a great wliile together with- 
out tasting animal food, and with ])ut a scanty pittance of 
other ])rovision.” 

would also be fVecpiently conversing with hi^ 
brethren in the ministry on the practic!d)ility and import- 
ance of a mission to the heathen, and of his willingness to 
engage in it. At se\'eral ministers' meetiiig>, l>etweon the 
year 1787 and 1790, this was the topic of his conversation. 
>Some of our most aged and res])ectal>le ministers thought, 
I believe, at that time, that it was a wild and irnpraeticahlc 
scheme tliat he liad got in his mind, and tliere.fore gave 
him no encouragement. Yet he would not give it iij) ; but 
would converse with us, one by one, till he had made some 
impression upon us. ' 

The ])icture is completed by his .sister : — 

was always, from his fir^>t being thoughtful, remark- 
ably impressed about heathen lands and the sla^'e' trade. 
I never remember his engaging in prayer, in his family or 
in public, without praying for those })oor creatures. The 
first time 1 ever recollect my feeling for the heathen world, 
was from a discour.se I heard my brother preach at Monk 
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ton, tfio first summer after I was thoughtful. It was from 
tliese words : — ^ For Zion’s sake will I not liold my ])eace, 
and for Jerusalem’s sake will 1 give him no rest.’ It was 
a day to be remembered by nu*. ; a day set a])art for prayer 
and fasting by the church. What hath God wrought since 
that time !” 

Old Ml’. Hyland always failed to recall the story, but 
we havti it on the testimony of Carey’s personal friend, 
Morris of Cli])stone, who was present at the meeting of 
ministers held in 1780 at jSorthamjiton at which the 
incident occurred. Hyland invited the younger brethren 
to propose a subject for discussion. There was no rejdy, 
till at last the Moulton preacher suggested, doubtless with 
an ill-restrained excitement, ‘'whether the command given 
to the Apostlc‘s, to teach all nations, was not obligatory on 
all succeeding ministers to the end of the ^^orld, seeing 
that the aceomiianying promise was of c(|ual extent.” 
Neither Fuller nor Carey himself had yet delivered the 
Particular Hajitists from the yoke of hy{)er-calviniMii which 
had to that hour shut the heathen out of a dead C’hristen- 
dom, and thti aged chairman shouted out the rebuke — 
“ You are a mi^erabh*- enthusiast for asking such a. (piestioii. 
Certainly nothing can be done before another Pentecost, 
when an eirusion of miraculous gifts, including the gift of 
tongues, will give ellect to the commission of Christ as at 
first.” Carey liad mjver before mentioned the subject 
openly, and h(‘ was for the moment greatly mortitied. Put, 
says Morris, he still ])ondered tliese things in his heart. 
Tliat incid<int marks the wide gulf which Carey had to 
bridge. Silenced liy his brethren, he had recourse to the 
}>ress. It was then that he wrote his (ovn contribution to 
the discussion lie would have raised on a duty which was 
moi'e than seventeen centuries old, and had been for four- 
teen of these neglected : Enqiiiry hiio the Otiliindions of 

Chridiaus to use Means for the Coneersvm of the IfcathenSy in 
which the Relhfioas State of the Different Nations of the IForld, 
the Sneeess if Former t^ndertakinfjSy and the Praeikahiliiy if 
Further Underfahimjis, are considered by WlLt[A:\r Carey. 
Then follows the ereat conclusion of Paul in his letter to 
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the Romans (x. 12-1*5): “For there is no difference 
hetAveeu the Jew and the Greek. . . . How shall they 
preach except they be sent?” He ha])pened to be in Bir 
mingham in 1786 collecting snbscri})tions for the rebuilding 
of the chapel in Moulton, when Mr. Thomas Potts, who 
had made a fortune in trade with America, discovering that 
he had prepared the manuscript, gave him £10 to })ublish 
it. And it appeared at Leicester in 1792, “price one 
shilling and sixpence,” the profits to go to the proposed 
mission. The i)amphlet form doubtless accounts for its 
disappearance now ; only thrc'c copies are known to be in 
existence. 

This Enquirij has a literary interest of its (jwn, as a com 
tribution to the statistics and geograj)}!}^ of the world, 
written in a cultured and almost finished style, such as few, 
if any, University men of that day could ha^'e produced, 
for none were im]:)clled by '^ucL a motive as Carey had. 
In an obscure village, toiling save when he slept, and find 
ing rest on Sunda}^ only by a change of toil, h»r fiom 
libraries and the society of men with more advantages than 
hi- own, this shoemaker, still under thirty, surveys the 
whole world, continent by continent, island by island, race 
by race, faith by faith, kingdom by kingdom, tabulating 
his results with an accuracy, and following them up witlj 
a logical power of generalisation which would extort the 
admiration of the learned even of the present day. 

Having proved that the cinnmission given ]>y our Lord 
to His disci])les is still binding on us, having reviewed 
former undertakings for the conversion of the heathen from 
the Ascension to the Moldavians and “ the late Mr. Wesley ’’ 
in the West Indies, and having thus surveyed in iletail the 
state of the world in 1786, he removes the five im]»e(li- 
merits in the way of carrying the Gosjiel among the heathen, 
which his contemporaries advanced — their distance from 
us, their barbarism, the danger of being killed by them, 
the difficulty of procuring the necessaries of life, the unin- 
telligibleness of their languages. These his loving heart 
and Bible knowledge enable him skilfully to turn in favour 
of the cause he pleads. The whole section is essential 
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to an appreciation of Carey's motives, difficulties, and 
])lans : — 

^‘Fiiisr, As to tliciv distance from ns, wliatever objections mi^dit 
hav<J been made on that acf'oimt hfdbn^ the invention of the mariner’s 
compass, nothing; can he alle^:^ed for it with any colour of plausilnlity 
in the present ago. .Men can noA\ sail with as much certainty tlirougli 
t lie Great South Sea as tliey can tlirough the McditerraiK^an or any 
lesser sea. Yea, and providmicc seems in a manner to invite us to the 
trial, as there are, to our knowledge trading eompanies, vhose coni- 
TiKU'ce lies in many of the plaees where tln-se haiharians dwell. At one 
time or other ships are sent to visit jJaecs of more recent iliscova-ry, 
ami to e\'}>lorc parts the most unknown ; and every fn sii account ol 
their ignorams' or cruelty .should (‘all forth our pity, and excite us to 
concur uith providcmce in seeking tlu'ir eternal gO(Kl. S<'riplure like- 
wise seems to point out this method, ‘Surely tlu' Ides sli;.]! w.iit tbr 
me ; the slnps of 'Parshish first, to hiingmy sons frmn far, tlnur sihtT 
and their gold with them, unto the name of the Lord, thy (iod.’— Tsai, 
lx. y. This seems to im}»]y that in the lime of the glonuus increa.se of 
tlie cliurch, in the latter days ((d which the whole cha]»t«u‘ is undoul.t* 
<‘dly a prophecy), commerce .diall .suh.scrvc the .s]»read of the gosp«‘l. 
The shii»s of Tar.sliish were trading v(‘ssels, wlmdi made vovag!‘s foi 
trafiic to various ])art.s ; thus much therefore must he meant hy it, that 
navufftf io/i, c.sjM'cially that which is cu.nnu sluill lie one great mean 
of carrying on tin' work of (I<ul ; and peihaps it may imply that there 
.shall i>e a very considorahle appropriation of wealth to that purpose. 

“ Si'Xoxiu.v, As to tlieir uiicivilisctl and harharous w’ay of living, 
this can be no objection to any, except those whose love of ease renders 
tln*m unwilling to ('Xjiosc themselves to inconveniences for llie g(»od of 
others. It was no objection to the a]»o.stles and their succ(*ssors, who 
went among the barbarous (icrnians ;ind (hiul.s, and .still moie harharous 
Britons ! Tliey did not w ait for the ancient iiiliahitants of these countries 
to he civili.sed before they could he cliri.stiaiii.scd, hut went simply 
with the doetriiie of the cross ; and Tertulliaii could hoa.st that ‘those 
parts of Britain which were ])roof against the Koman armies, were 
com{uered hy the gospel of L’hri.st.' It was no objection to an Eliot or 
a Braincrd, in later times. They iveiit forth, and encountered every 
ditliculty of Lh(3 kind, and found that a cordial reception of the gospel 
produced those hai)])y etfects whieh the longest iiitereourse with Euro- 
peans without it eould never accomplish. It is no ohjectioii to com- 
mercial men. It only requires that we should have as much love to 
the souls of our fellow-creatures, and felknv-.siiiners, as they have for 
the prolits arising from a few otter-skins, and all these dilBeulties 
would bo easily surmounted. 
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“Aft<T all, the uncivilised state of the heathen, instead of affording 
an ohjeetion against preaching tlie gospel to them, ought to furnish 
an argument for it. Can we as num, or as Christians, hear that a great 
part of our fellow-creatures, whose souls are as immortal as ours, and 
who are as capable as ourselves of adorning the gospel ami eoutributing 
by tln*ir pK'aeliings, writings, or practices to the glory of our Redeemer’s 
name and the good of his church, are eiivelope{l in ignorance and bar- 
barism ’ Can we hear that they are without the gospel, without 
government, without laws, and without arts, and stdenccs ; and not 
exert ourstdves to introduce among them the sentiments of men, and 
of Christians ? Would not the sju-ead of the gospel he the most 
effectual mean (ff tlieir civilisation ? Would not that make them 
useful members of society ? We know' that such effects did in u 
measure follow the afort*- mentioned efforts of Eliot, Hrainerd, and 
others amongst the American Indians ; and if similar attempts w'cre 
made ill other p<irts of the world, and sueceedeil with a divine 
blessing (which we have every reason to tldnk they wmuld), might we 
not expect to see able divines, or read w’ell-conduct(*d treatises in 
defence of the truth, even amongst those who at present seem to be 
scarcely human ? 

“ Thirdly, In respect to the danger of being killed by thorn, it is 
true that wdioevt'r does go must put bis life in liis hand, and not con- 
sult witli liesh and blood ; but do not the goodness of the (Muse, tie* 
duti s incumbent on us as the creatures of God and Cliiistians, and tli«' 
perishing state of our fellow'-men, loudly call upon us to venture all, 
and use every warrantable exertion for their benclit ? Paul and Ikirna- 
bus, who hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord .Icsus Christ, 
were not blamed as being rash, but comimmded for so doing ; wdiile 
Jolm Mark, who through timidity of mind deserted them in their peril- 
ous undertaking, wms branded with censure. After all, as has been 
already observed, I greatly (piostion whether most of t]i(‘ barbarities 
practised by the savages upon those wdio liave visited tlnnn, hav(‘ not 
originated in some real or supposed affront, and wore therefore, more 
properly, acts of self-defence, than proofs of ferocious dispositions. No 
wonder if the imprudence of sailors sluuild j>roinpt them to offemd the 
simple savage, and the othmee be re.seiited ; but Eliot, Erainerd, and 
the Moravian missionaries have been very seldom molested. Kay, in 
general the heathen have showed a willingness to hear tlie word ; and 
have primdpally expressed their hatred of Christianity on account of 
the vices of nominal Christians. 

“ FoirjrniLy, As to the difficulty of procuring the necessaries of life, 
this would not be so great as may appt'ar at first sight ; for, tliough w’e 
could not procure European food, yet we might procure such as the 
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natives of Hioso countries wliieli we visit, subsist U})oii tlieinselvos, 
AikI this Avouhl only be jiassiii" through wliat we have virtually 
engaged in by entering on tlio ininist<‘rial <»fliee. A (Christian minister 
is a person w'lio in a ju'euliar sense is not his oirn ; he is the srrvfrnt of 
(rod, and therefore ought to be. wdiolly d(‘voted to him. By entering 
on that .sacreil ofliee In* solemnly uudertahes to be always engaged, as 
inneh as possibh*, in the Lord’s work, ami not to elioosM his own ]»loa' 
sure, or em]»loynn‘nt, or ]>ur.su«^ the ininistiy a something that is to 
subserve his own emls, or interests, or as a kiml of bye-wtak. lie 
engages to go wduTe, God ]>leases, and to do or endure w liat h(‘ sees tit 
to eommaml, or call liim to, in the ex^Teise of his fun* tion. He virtu« 
ally bids farewa ll to triends, pleamres, and eomfoit'>. and stands in 
readiness to endure the giealesl sutfeiings in the work ot his Loid. and 
Master. It is ineonsi-^tiuit for ministers to jGease tlnmisehes with 
thoughts of a numcnuis auditoiy, eor<lial fri« iuK, a civilised country, 
legal pniteetnm, atlluem-e, splemlour, or even a coni]»etenoy. The 
slights, and liatred of men, and even preten<h'd iViemls. gloomy ]tiiM)ns, 
and tortures, tlie society of harhariaus of uncouth .‘•jscili, mi^eral)le 
accommoilations in wretclied wildernesses, liunger, and tliirst, naked - 
ness, weariness, anil painfulnehs, hard work, and hut litlle w’orldly 
oncouragenieiit, should ratlier he Hie ohjeet^ ol their expet tatioii. 
Thus the a])ostles acted, in the piimilive times, and * nduied liaidness, 
as good soldiers of Jesus t'hiist ; and though we, living in a eivih'-Ld 
country where Christianity is proteetisl by law, are not <'alled to sutler 
thc.-se things while wa* eontiniio liere, yet I ipiestion wlictlnu’all are 
justiiied in staying here, while so many are p< liHiing without means of 
grace ill other lands. Sure I am that it is entirely contrary to the sjdrit 
of the gos])(d for its niini.Nters to enter u])on it trnm interestctl motives, 
or w'itli great w'orldly expeetations. On the I'ontraiy, tiie eiunmis.sion 
is a sulhiient call to them to venture all, and, like the primitive Chris- 
tians, go ev(*rywherc prea'diing <^he gospel. 

It niiglit he neechsarv, howx*ver, for tw’o, at least, to go together, 
and in general 1 should think it host thattlu'v should he man ied men, 
and to j)revent tbeir turn* from being emplou-d in ]>roeuring neces- 
saries, two, or more, other persons, wiili their wives and families, might 
also accompany tliem, wlio should he wholly em])loycd in ]»rovidiiig for 
tlieui. In most countries it w’ould Ite necessary for them to cultivate 
a little s])ot of groiimi just for their sujiport, whitdi would be a resource 
to them, wdicnever their su})]dies failed, Ivot to meutioii the advan- 
tages they w'oiild rca]* from each other’s company, it would take off the 
enormous expense whieh has always attended uudertakiiigs of this 
kiml, the first expense being the whole ; for though a large colony needs 
support for a considerable time, yet so small a number would, upon 
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recoiriiii^ the iii.st ernp, iiininlMiii themselves. They would have tlie 
jidvaiitas^e of choosing llieir situation, their wants would be few ; the 
women, and even the chihlren, Avouhl ho necessary tor domestic pur- 
poses : and a Icav articles of stock, as a cow or two, and a hull, and a 
few other cattle of both sexes, a very few utensils of husbandry, and 
some corn to sow their laml, would be sullicient. Those who attend 
the missionaries should luuh'rstand husbandry, fishing, fowling, etc., 
and he provided with the necessary implements for these purjioses. 
Indeed, a variety of methods may be thought of, and when once the 
Avork is undertaken, man\ things Avill suggest themsi'lvos to us, of 
Avliieb Ave at ])ivseut ('an form no ulea. 

“FjKi'iiLY, As to learning their languages, the .same means would 
he found neeessaiy here as in trade hetAveen dilfeieut nations. In some 
cases int(‘r2>retors might he obtained, avIio might be (jiniduyed for a 
time ; and A\dieiv these Avere not to be found, the missiouaries mu.st 
have pati(me(}, and mingle Avitli the ]H'Ople, till they havt* hnirmsl so 
mneh of their language a.s to be abb; to c<»mmunicate their ideas to 
them in it. It is Avell known to nsjuin'. uo \ ery extraordinary tah'iits 
to learn, in the spac'c of a year, or two at most, the language of any 
people upon eartli, so mudi of it at least as to bo able to convey any 
sentiments Ave Avish to tlH;ir lunb'i standings. 

^‘Tin* .Mis'^ionarics must be men of great piety, ])i*nden(’e, courag<‘, 
and forb'-aram e ; ol undoubted orthodoxy iu their senlinn'iits, and must 
eiito' Avitli all tlu'D- beaits into tin* sj)irit of tln'ir mission ; tiny must 
be Avilling to leave all the comforts of hte behind them, and to en- 
counter all the hardships of a lonid or a frigi<U:limate, !in unc(»mfnrt- 
ahlc manner of living, and cv(;rv other inconveniema; that ('an attend 
this iiiidertakiTig. Clothing, a f< \v knives, p(»Avder and shot, tisliing- 
ta(dvie, and the ai-ticdcs ol husbandry alxive mentioinMl, must be f)ro- 
vided for them; and wlnm anived at tlio pl.iee of their destination, 
their tir»t hu.sincss must be t(.>gain some acquaintance Avitli tin* lan<guage 
of the uativc.s (for Avdiich purpose Iavo AA^ould be bett(‘r than one!, and 
by all lawful nn-ans to endeavour to cultivate a friendsliip with (hern, 
and as .soon as possible h*t them know tin' <riand for Avhieh tlu'V Averc 
sent. Tliey must **ndc'avoui to couvine('. them that it was lh(;ir good 
alone AA]ii<;h induced them to forsake their friends, and all the I'omforts 
of their native (-ountry. Tluy must be very (jand’ul not to resent 
injiirh's wbhdi may lx; offered to tliem, nor to think highly of tlie.ni- 
selves, so as to de.s])ise the j;>oor lieatheias, and by those nnjans lay a 
foundation for tlieir re'>entment or rejeetiou of the gospel. They must 
take every o})portunity of doing them good, and labouring and travel- 
ling night and day, th(y must in.slruet, exhort, and rebuke, with all 
long bulfering and anxious desire for them, and, above all, must be 
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instant ill pniyur ibi* the rflusion of Ihc Holy S]>irit upon the jtH^ple of 
their (’liarge. Lot but missionaries of the above <lesen])tion enf^age in 
tlie W(n’k, ami we shall see that it is not inijn-acticable. 

“It iniglit likewise* be of imporlauee, if God slioiihl bless their 
labours, for them to en< ourage any a])pefiraijoe.s of gitts amongst the 
2)eople of their charge , if .such should be raised u[) many a»lvantages 
would be derived from tlufir knowledge of the language ami customs of 
their eountrymen ; and their change of <a»mln(‘t woiihl giva* great weight 
to their ministrathnis.” 

This first and still greatest inis>ionary treatise in the 
Englisli Linguag(^ closes Avilh tlie practical suggestion of 
these means — fervanit and united })rayer, the formation of 
a catliolic or, failing that, a ikirticular ilaptist Society of 
‘‘ [lor.sons Avhose ht'arts are in the work, men of serious re- 
ligion and ])o^se^siug a. s]>irit of j)erseverance,’^ with an 
executive, coruniitti'.e, and siihscriptions from ricli ami poor 
of a t(mth of their income for hoth village [^caching and 
foreign missions, or, at least, an average of one jamn}- oi' 
mor<i [lev wcuik from all rnemhers of etmgregations. ]L‘ thus 
(•onclud(‘.s : — “ It is true all the reward is of mere grace, hut 
it is m‘verlhele^s eneouraging ; what a trea.siire, Avhat an 
harvest must await >uch chat actors as Paul, and Eliot, and 
Braimu’d, ami otluas, who have given themselves tvholly to 
fhe work of the Lord Wdiat a heavtui Avill it be to see the 
many myriads of poor heatliens, of Britons amongst the rest, 
who hy their labours have been bi'ought. to the knowledge 
of (}od. Surely a crown of ivjoicing like this is worth 
aspiring to. Surely it is worth Avhile to lay ourselves out 
with all our miglil, in promoting the cause and kingdom of 
(dirist.'’ 

So Ctarey ])rojectod the iirst organisation Avhieh England 
hail seen for missions to all the human race outside of 
(’hristoudom ; and his project, while necessarily rcujuiring a 
society to carry it out, as coming from an “ indt'peiident 
church, provided that every member of every congregation 
should take a part to the extent of fervent and united 
prayer, and of an aviTagc subscription of a })enny a week. 
He came as near to the New Testament ideal of all Chris- 
tians acting in an aggressive missionary church as was pos- 
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sible in iui i\ge when the EshiblisJieil Chnrchos of Enghind, 
Scothiml ami Germany scouted foreign missions, and the 
Free Churches werechiefiy congregational in their ecclesias- 
tical aetion, and Avei’o onlj' learning to escape from the 
Erastian yoke. AVhile assta-ting tlie other ideal of the 
voluntary tenth or titlie as both a Scriptural principle and 
Puritan practice, his comiuon sense was satisfied to suggest 
an average pennj’ a week, all over, for every Christian. At 
this hour, a century since ('arey wrote, and aftei* a, remark- 
able missionary revival in consequence of what he wrote 
and did, all Christendom, Evangelical, Cre<*k, and Latin, 
does not give more than three millions sterling a yeai* to 
Christianise the majority of the race still outside its pale. 
It is not too much to say that were Carey’s penny a week 
from cveiy Christian a fact, and the praytu’ whi('h wouM 
sooner or later accompany it, the three millions would he 
thirty, and Christendom would becojue a tc‘rm neai’ly 
synonymous with humanity. Tin; churches, whether by 
themseh^es or by societies, have yet to pray and organise up 
to the level of Carey’s penny a week. 

The absolute originidity as well as grandeur of tlu‘ un- 
cou.wious action of th(‘ peasant shoemaker who, from I77l.>, 
prayed daily for all the heathen ami siavTs, and organised 
his society accordingly, will h(i seen in t!i(‘ dim light or 
darkness visible of all who had preceded him. They were 
before the set time ; he AA’as ready in tiu* fulne^,-^ of 
the missionary preparation. They Indonged not only to 
periods, but to nations, to churches, to communities which 
were failing in the stiuggle for fruitfulness and expansion 
in new worlds ami fresh land.s ; he was a son of England, 
wliich had come or was about to come out of tli<) struggle 
a victor charged Avitli the terrildc responsibility of the 
special servant of the Lord, a.*, no pe(>])io had ever before 
been charged in all history, sacre<l or secular. AVilliam 
Carey, indeed, reaped the little that the few brave toilers 
of the wintry time had sowri ; witli a humility that is ]»a- 
thetic lie acknowledges their t<nl, while ever ignorant to 
the last of his oAvn merit. But he reaped only as each 
generation garners such fruits of its predecessor as may 
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have 1)0011 worthy t<> survive. He wjis the first of the true 
Affffsiaioaa/drs of the modei'i] world, as oiih" an En^dish- 
speaking man could he — of tlic most thoi’ougli, permanent, 
and everlasting of all Reformers, the men who turn tlic 
world u])side down, because they make it rise up and 
depart from deadly beliefs and ])ractices, from the fear 
anil the fate of death, into tlie life and light of Christ and 
the Father. 

Who were his javdecessors, reckoning from the Renais- 
sance of Europe, the discovery of America, and the open- 
ing u]» of India and Africa ? Erasmus comes first, the 
bright scholar of com])romi>e who in 1516 gave the New 
Testament again to Europe, as three centuries after Care}' 
gave it to all Southc'rn Asia, and whose missionary treatise, 
in ir);!,*) anticit>ated, theoretically at least, 
Carey’s EnijHinf by two centuries and a half. The mis- 
sionary dream of this esca[)ed monk of Rotterdam and Basel, 
who taught women and weavers and cobblers to read the 
Scriptures, and })rayed that the Book might he translated 
into all langnag<ss, was realised in the scandalous iniquities 
aiid frauds of Portugiu'se and S})anish and Jesuit missions in 
West and Hist. Luther had enough to do with his papal 
antichrist and his (nu'inan translation of the Greek of 
the T(^stam(*nt of EraNiuns. The Lutheran church di’ove 
missions into the liands of the Bieti.>ts and ^Moravians— 
Wiclif’s oilspring — who nolily hut inclfcctually strove to do 
a work mc‘ant for the whole ('hristian community. The 
Church of England thrust forth the Puritans first to 
Hollaml and then to New ETigland, wliero Eliot, the Brain- 
erds, and the May hews sought to e^angelise tribes which 
di<l not long survive themselves. 

It was from Court enhall, a. Northamptonsliire village 
near Paulerspuiy, that in 1641 there went, forth the appeal 
for the pro})ngation of the Gospel which comes nearest to 
Carey’s cry from the same midland region, Cromwell was 
in power, and had himself jilaniied a Protestant Propa- 
ganda, so to the Long Parliament William Castell, “parson 
of CV>urtenhall,” sent a petition which, with the “Eliot 
Tracts,” resulted in an ordinance creating the Corporation 
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for the Promoting and Propagating tlie ( Jospel of Jesus Chi’ist 
in New England. Seventy English ministers had hacked 
the petition, and six of the Church of kScotland, first of whom 
was Alexander Hcjulerson. The eor[)oration, which, in a 
restored form, Kohert Boyle governed for thirty years, 
familiarised the nation with the duty of caring for the dark 
races tlien coming more and more under our sway alike in 
America and in India. It still exists, as well as Boyle’s 
Society for advancing the Faith in the West Indies. The 
Friends also, and then the ^Moravians, taught the W(‘sleys 
and Whitefield to care for the !\egi*oes. The English and 
Scottisli Propagation Societies nought also to ]>rovide s])iritual 
aids for the colonists and the highlanders. 

The tw'o gi’eat thinkers of the eighteenth (amtiiry, who 
flourished as })hilosoi)lier and moralist when Carey was a 
youth, taught the principles which lie of all othei'S was to 
apply on their spiritual and most effective side. Adam 
Smith })ut his finger on the crime wliich had darlomed 
and continued till 1834 to .>hadow' tlie brightness of geo- 
graphical enterju'ise in hoth liemisphcres — the treatment 
of the natives by Europeans wdiose siipi‘riority of force 
enabled them to commit every sort of injustice iii the new 
lands. He sought a remedy in establishing an ejpiality of 
force liy the mutual communication of know ledge and of 
all sorts of improvements ])V an extensive commerce.^ 
Samuel Johnson rose tea higher level alike of wdsdom and 
righteousness, wdien he expressed the indignation of a Cliris- 
tian mind that the projiagation of truth had never ]>een 
seriously pursued by any Euro]»ean nation, and the hope 
“that the light of the Gospel will at last illuminate the 
sands of Africa and the deserts of America, though its 
progress cannot but be slow wdicn it is so much obstructed 
by the lives of Christians.” 

The early movmnent wiii<ii is connect (;d mo^t directly 
with Carey’s and the Northamptonsliirc Baptists’ began in 
Scotland. Its Kirk, emasculated by tlie Be volution settle- 
ment and statute of Queen Anne, had put down the evan- 


^ Wealth of Kaiions, book IV., ClKip. \T1. 
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gt'lical teacljing of Jk>stou and tiic marrow ’’ men, and 
had cast ont tlic fat]ici*s of the Secession in 1733. In 
1742 the ({iiickening spread over tlie west countiy. In 
October 1744 several ministers in Scotlaml united, for 
the two .years next following, in what tliey called, and 
what has sinca^ become familiar in America as, a “Concert 
to promote more abundant a])plication to a duty tliat is 
perj)etually binding — prayer that our Ood^s kingdom may 
come, joined with praises ; ” to be oHered w('ek]y on Satur- 
day evening ami Sunday morning, and mon*. solemnly on 
tln^ first 4\u‘sday of every quarter. Sueh was the result, 
and so did the j)rayor concert s]>read in tlie Cnited King- 
dom that in .August 174G a memorial was sent to lloston 
inviting all Christian^ in North America to enter into it 
for the next seven years. It vas on tlii^ that donalhan 
Edwards wrote his llnmhlr Aifrntjtf fo j^nxitnir K.ijJirit 
itmi I'isiU* I'nhni af Cor/s Penjilr /// E lii'itnnlU 
itaijf Pritjiir for fhf‘ llniml of HAi/j’oo/ ond Ihr jiiJvfnoumtad 
of Eltri.d's Kififfdoof <>0 Earth, 

This work of Edwards, republidiod at Oliiey, came into 
the hands of Carey, and poAverfnlly inllnema‘d the North- 
anqitonshire Association of i>a.ptHt ininistens and mes- 
sengers. At their nuading in Nottitigham in 1781 Sutcliff 
of Olney suggested and Eyland of Norihaiiqdon drafted 
an invitation to tlie ])ei)ple to j<un them, foi- one lii>nr on 
the first Alonday of oo ery month, in }»rayer for the effusion 
of the Holy Spirit of Cod. “Let tiie whole inten'st of 
the Kedeemer be atlectionately remembered, ’ wrote these 
catholic men, and to gi\e emphasis to their (ecumenical 
missionary desires they added in italics — “ Let llu‘ spread 
of the Cos]»el to tin* most di^ant ])arts of tin* habitable 
globe be tlie objt*ct of your most fer\ent rcipiests. We 
shall rejoice if any other Christian societies of our own or 
other denominations will join with us, and we do now 
invite them most cordially to join heart and band in the 
attempt,’' To this Carey promirn'iitly referred in his 
Enqulnjy timu'ng to even the nninqiortunate and feeble 
prayers of these eight years tlie increase of the churclios, 
the clearing of controversies, the ojjoning of lands to mis- 
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sioiis, the spread of eivil and religious lil>erty, the uo]>]e 
effort uiade to aholish the inhuman slave-trade, and tlie 
establishment of the free settlement of Sieri*a Leone. And 
then he hits the other blots in the movement, besides the 
want of importunity and earnestness — “ AVe must not be 
contented with pi'aying without exerting ourselves in the 
use of means. . . . Were the children of light but as wise 
in their generation as the children of this world, they 
would stretch every ner^ e to gain so glorious a prize, nor 
e’v'er imagine that it was to be obtaine(l in any other way.’’ 
A trading company obtain a charter and go to its utmost 
limits. The charter, the encouragements of Christians are 
exceeding great, and the returns promised infinitely siip(‘i*ior. 

Suppose a coinpany of serious (diristians, ministej's and 
private persons, wen^ to form themselves into a society.’’ 

The man was ready who had been specially fitted, by 
character and traiiiing, to form the home organisation of 
the society, while Carey created its foreign mission. For 
the next (pnirtcr of a century AVilliam Carey and Andrew 
Fuller worked lovingly, fruitfully togtdher, with the breadth 
of half the world ]>etween them. The one showed how, 
by Bible and church and school, by i»hysical ainl spiritual 
truth, India and all Asia could be brought to Christ ; tlu*- 
other taught England, Scotland, and America to ])cgin at 
last to play their ])art in an enterprise as old as Al>raham ; 
as divine in its warrant, its charge, its promise, as Clirist 
Himself. Seven years older than Carey, Ijis friend was 
born a farmer’s son and labourer in the fen country of 
Cromwell whom he re.seml)lcd, was self-educat(*(l under 
conditions precistdy similar, and passed tlirough spiritual 
experiences almost exactly ilie same. The two, unknown 
to each other, found thems(*lves when called to preach 
at eighteen unable to reconcile the grim dead theology of 
their church with the new life and liberty which had come 
to them direct from the Si>irit of Christ and from His 
Word. Carey had left his ancestial church at a time 
when the biographer of Eomaine could declare with trutli 
that that preacher was the only evangelical in the estal)- 
lished churches of all London, and tliat of twenty thousand 
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clergyiiicii in Kiiglaiul, tlic number who preached the trutli 
as it is in Jesus ]iad risen from not twenty in 174 9 to 
tluTC hmulrod in 1789. The methodism of* th(j Wesleys 
was ])e‘i;innin;j; to tell, hut the llaptists were as lifeless as 
the Established Chnrcli. In both the Church and Dissent 
there were individuals only, like Newton and Scott, the 
elder Kol)iM‘t Hall and Ityhind, wliose s]>iritual fervour 
made them marked nuni. 

The llaptists, who had stood alom^ as tlie advocates of 
toleration, religious and ei\ib in an ag(‘ of intolerance 
which made them the victims, hafl sub^idt'd like Puritan 
and Covenant(;r wlien the devolution of ir»S8 brought 
persecution to an (Mid. The section who held the doctrine 
of “geiieraT’ redemption, and an* now homnuably known 
as General Hajdists, preached ordinary Armiiiianism, and 
even Socinianism. The more earnest and educated among 
them clung to Gal\ inisiu, hnt, by ad(->pting the unhappy 
b<»caiise misleading and unscriptural tenets of “particular” 
Pajitists, gradually fell under a fatalistic and antinomiau 
si»ell. This false (’alviiiisin, which the French theologian 
of (h‘neva would hav(* lieeii the first to denounce, proved 
all the more lu^stile to the ])r(*aching of the fJosjiel of sal- 
vation to the heathen abroad, as well as tiu; sinner at home, 
that it ])rofe>sed to }«' an ortliodox tn’angel 'while either 
emasculating tlie (h>s[)el or turning the grace of God into 
licentiousness. From such “particular” preachers as 
young Fuller and Carey listened to, at first witli liewilder- 
ment, then impatience, and then denunciation, missions of 
no kind could come. Fuller exposed and pursued the 
delusion with a native shrewdness, a mavsculinc sagacity, 
and a fine English ^tyle, which liavo won for him the a])t 
name of the Franklin of Theology. For more than twenty 
years Fullerism, as it was called, raised a coutrovers 3 ^ like 
that of the Marrow of Divinity in Scotland, and cleared 
tb(‘ gi'ound suflicientl}’ at least to allow of tlie foundation 
of foreign missions in both countries. To us iiow' it seems 
incredible that the only class who a century ago repre- 
sented evangelicalism should Jiave opposed missions to the 
lieathea on the ground that the (k)s])el is meant only for 
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the elect, wliethor at home ov abroad ; that nothing spiritu- 
ally good is the duty of the unregenerate, therefore “nothing 
must be addressed to them in a way of exhortation except- 
ing what relates to external obedience.” 

The same year, 1784, in wliich the Baptist concert for 
2 )rayer was begun, saw the publication of Fuller’s 
JForihy of dll Arccpiotmi, Seven years later he ])i'eached 
at Clipstonc a famous sermon, in which he api)lied tlie 
dealing of the Lf>rd of Hosts (in Haggai) to thci dewish 
a 2 '»athy — ‘ The time is not come tliat tlie Lord’s hous(‘ 
should be built” — with a jjower aiul directness whicli 
nevertheless failed iwactically to coin ince himself. The, 
men who listened to him had been praying foi' seven years, 
yet had 0 ]>i) 0 sed Carey’s ]>leas for a for(‘ign mission, had 
treated him as a \isionary or a madman. When Fuller 
had ]m]dishcd his treatise, Carey had drawn tin? practical 
deduction — “If it be the duty of all men, uhen the Gospel 
comes, to })elic^^e unto salvation, then it is tlui duty of 
those who are entrusted with the Gospel to endeavour to 
make it known among all nations for the ol^edience of 
faith.” Now, after seven more years f)f waiting, and re 
membcririg the manuscri[>t Eiojuinj^ Carey thought action 
cannot be longer delayed. Hardly was the usual discus- 
sion that followed the meeting ov(‘r when, as the story is 
told by the son of Ityland who had silemanl him in a 
former ministers’ meeting, (Jarey a|)pea]ed to his ]>rethren 
to put their preacliing into ])ractice and begin a missionary 
society that very day. Fuller’s sermon bore the title of 
The Evil Ndture (ind the TJanrieroif.^ Temiencff (f Dehnj m iJo’ 
Concerns of lidif/ion, and it liad been prccaaled by one on 
being very jealous for the Lord (rod of Hosts, in wdiich 
Sutcliff cried for the divine passion, the celestial fire that 
burned in the bosom and blazed in the life of Elijali. The 
Elijah of their own church and day Avas among tlicm, 
burning and blazing for years, and all that he could induce 
them to 2 )romise Avas vaguely tliat “ something should be 
done,” an<] to throAV to his im[>ortunity the easy request 
that he Avould publish his manuscript and preach next 
year’s sermon. 
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MeanwliiJo, in 1789, Ciiroy had left Moulton for 
Leicester, \vhitli(‘r he was suinnjoiuMl to Imild up a con- 
‘^Tcgation, ruined ]>y antinoniianisni, in the mean hrick 
chapel of the o))scur(* quarter of llai’vey Lane. Tliis 
(ihaj)el his genius and Lobert llalLs ehxpience made so 
famous in time that tlie l]a])tists sent oiV a vigorous hive 
to the fin<*- new cliurch. In an e^pudly humble bouse 
o])]K>sitc the chajjel the poverty of the ])astor com])elled 
liirn to kee]) a scliool from nine in the moi’iiing till four 
in wilder a,nd live in summer. Letwetm this and the 
hours for slecj) and food he had lilth* leisin(* ; but that he 
s]>ent, as he had done ail his lile In'ldre and di<l all his life 
after, with a metho<I and zeal which dfiubled his working 
days. have se(‘n him at work, ” \\rit(\s (4ai*diner in his 
and Frlrnd^, “Ids book.^ beside him, and his beautiful 
flowers in Th(‘. windows.” In a letter to Ins father we 
liate this division of his lei>ure — Monday. the hairned 

languages”: 4'uesday, “tlui study of science, history, com- 
position, (‘t(‘. Wi'dnesday, '‘I pn‘acli a letdine, and havti 
been for more than twehe months on the Hook of Ke- 
vidatiou”; d'hui’sdav, “I \ isit my friends”; Friday and 
Saturday, “ j»re[)ai*iiig for the f.ordV Day.” He preaclied 
three tiin(*s every Siimlay in his own clia])el or the sur- 
rounding villages, with sueli results that iu one case he 
added hundreds to its \Vi*s]oyan congr(‘gation. He was 
secretary to the local <*(>mmitt<*e of di>senters. ‘‘Add to 
this occasional jourmws, ministers’ nu'etings, etc., and you 
will rather womior that I ha\o any time, than that 1 have 
so little. 1 am not my own, nor would 1 choose for myself. 
Let Hod em})lo\ me where lu* thinks fit, and give me 
paiienct*. and disei*<uion to fill n]» my station to his honour 
and gloiy.” 

‘‘After 1 had been ]>robationer in this ]>lace a^ 3 'ear and 
ten months, on the ‘Jlth of May 1701 1 was solemnly set 
apart to tlie oliicti of pastor. About twenty ministers of 
different denominafions Avere wdtnesses to the transactions 
of the da 3 ^ Afler pra^'er Brother Ho])per of Nottingham 
addressed the congregation upon the nature of an ordina- 
tion, after wdiich he ] proposed the usual questions to the 
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church, and re(]uired my Confession of Faitli ; which being 
delivered, Brother Kyland prayed the ordination prayer, 
with laying on of hands. Brother Sutcliff delivered a 
very solemn charge from Acts vi. 4 — ‘But we will give 
ourselves continually to prayer and to the ministry of the 
word.’ And Brother Fuller delivered an excellent address 
to the people from E})h. v. 2 — ‘Walk in love.’ In the 
(‘Veiling Brother Pearce of Birmingham preached from 
Gal. vi, 14 — “God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified unto me and J unto the world.’ The day was a 
day of pleasure, and 1 hope of profit to the greatest part 
of the Assembly.” 

Carey became the friend of his neighbour, Thomas 
Kobinson, evangelical rector of St. Mary’s, to whom lie 
said on one occasion when indirectly charged in humorous 
fashion with “ sheep- stealing” : “Mr, Bobinson, T am a dis- 
senter and you are a churchman ; we must <‘ach endeav- 
our to do goijd according to our light. At th(‘ same time, 
you may be assured that I had ratlier be the instrument 
of converting a scavenger that sweejis the streets than of 
merely proselyting the richest and best characters in your 
congregation.” I)r. Arnold and Mr. R. Brewin, a botanist, 
opened to liini their libraries, and all good men in Leicester 
soon learned to be pnmd of the new Baptist minister. In 
the two chapels, as in that of Moulton, enlarged since his 
time, memorial tablets tell succeeding generations of tlui 
virtues and the deeds of “the illustrious W. Carey, D.D.” 

The ministers’ meeting of 1792 came round, and on 
31st May Carey seized his opportunity. The place was 
Nottingham, from which the 1784 invitatiem to prayer 
had gone forth. Was the answer to come just there after 
nine years’ waiting His Enqiiiry had been published ; 
had it prepared the brethren ? Ryland had been always 
loyal to the journeyman shoemaker he had baptized in the 
river, and he gives us this record : — “ If all the people had 
lifted U{) their voices and wept, as the children of Israel 
did at Bochirn, I should not luivc wondered at the etfect. 
It would only have seemed proportionate to the cause, so 
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clearly (U<1 [)rovc the criniitiality of our supiueiiess in 
the cause of God.” 'Jlie text was Isaiah’s (liv. 2, 3) vision 
of the widowed clnirch’s tc‘nt stretcliinj.^ forth till her 
children inherited tlie nations and ])eo])]ed the desolate 
cities, and the application to the reluctant brethren Avas 
coucIkhI in these two great maxims wi‘iLleii ever since on 
the banners <4' tln^ missi(mary host of the kingdom ; — 

ExEK(n' Gukat Tiun(js ft.om God. 

Attempt (i'iieat TiUN(;s eok God. 

The service ^\as ovei*; e\en Fuller \sas afraid, even Kyhand 
made no sign, and the ministers won* leaving the meeting. 
Seizing Fullei’\s arm with an imjdoiing look, the preacher, 
whom despaii' emluildened to act alone for his Master, ex- 
claimed : “ An<I are you, after all, going again to do 

nothing f’ Mliat Fuller describes as the “much fear and 
tromlding” of these inexperienced, poor, and ignorant 
village i)rcachers gave 'way to tln^ a]>])eal of one who had 
gained both knowledge and courage, and wdio, as to funds 
and iiUMi, w’as ready to give himself. They entered on 
their minutes this much: ---“I'hat a jdau he ])repared 
against the next ministeis' meeting at Kettering for 
forming a Kaptist Society for pro[)agating the Gospel 
among the 11 eat lien." TIi<*re was moiT delay, hut onl}" 
for four months. The first ])ure]y Fnglisli Missionary 
Society, wdiicii smit forth \{> own English founder. w\a.s 
thus constituted as tlescri])ed in the minutes of the North- 
ampton ministers’ meeting. 

“At tlu* iniiiistoi's' at Kettering, Oetol^er 2, 1702, after 

tht‘ ])ublie sM viers of tin' day ^\el’e ended, tlie ministers retired tu 
eonsnlt turtlier un the ni.itter, arul to lay a foundation at lea.st for a 
.Hocitdy, whvsi the folhcving resolutions were }U’0[»osed, and uuaniuiously 
agreed to : - - 

“ 1. Desiious of making an elVort for the |>n>pagation of the gospel 
among tlie heatlion, agreeably to A\liat is reeonnnended in brother 
Carey’.s late j)ii])lieation on that suljiject, we, whose iiaines apitear to 
the HVibsequimt suhseription, do solemnly agree to act in .<‘Oeiety 
together for that pnr]H)se. 

“ 2. As in the })resent divided state of Christendom, it seems that 
each denomination, hy exerting itself separately, is most likely to 
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acc()iii])li>li tlio ^irroat oirIs of a it is aijrt'cd that tliis sucict}^ 

be ea]]<Ml T/ic rartlcuhfr [Calvinist ic\ Jiaptisf Sucictu for Proptajafitaj 
the Gvspcl auioiaj the JL'afJu n, 

;L As siu'li an uiulertakiii^ nnist needs b(‘ attended with exjx'iiso, 
we ;i<;ree itninediatcly to oj>en a subscription b>r tlio abovt^ purpose, 
and to reeoniinend it to otliers* 

“ 1. Every }>erson who shall subscnbe ten ]xninds at onoe, or t('n 
shillings and si\})ence annually, shall be considered a nieinbcr of the 
society. 

“5. That the Rev. John Ryland, R('ynohl ilogg, William Carey, 
John Sutcliir, and Andrew Fuller, be a})pointcd a (oinmittee, lliif' of 
whom sliall be empowered tt> act in carrying into elUct tlie jun po^es 
of tliis society, 

“(3. That the Kev. Reynold Hogg be apjx)intc<l treasin er, and the 
Rev. Andrew Fuller secretary. 

“7. That the subsciijitions be ])aid in at the Koit]iampt«)n minis- 
ters’ meeting, October dl, 1792, at which time the snitjeet sliall be 
considere<l more particularly by the < ommittee, and other subscrila’is 
who may b(‘ present. 

“ Signeil, John Ryland, K(‘ynold Hogg, John Snteldf, Andrew^ 
Fuller, Abraham Greenwood, Edwaid Sln'rman, Joshua Ruiton, 
Saimiel IVaree, Thomas Pduiidel, AVilliain Heigliloji, ,lolin Fibres, 
Joseph Timms ; wliose subs( rijdioiis in all amounted to Ald:2:i).'’ 

The proceJurc suggot^ted in “brother Careys late 
publication ” was strictly followed — a s(»ciety of sub- 
scri])er.s, 2d. a watek, or 10s. (Id. a year us a eorn})roinisc 
between the tithes and the ])euuy a w(‘ek of the Ktafttirff, 
The secretary was the courageous Fuller, who otice said 
to llyland and SutcliiV: ‘‘ Vou excel me in wisdom, 
es])ecially in forc\ 5 eeii)g dilliculties. I therefore want to 
advi.se with you both, but to execute witlnmt you.” Tin) 
frequent chairman tvas Kylaiid, who was st)oii to train 
missionaries for the work at Frist ol (’ollege. Tiie treasurer 
was the only rich man of the twelve, who soon resigned 
his othce into a layman's hands, as was right. Of the 
others we need now ])oint ordy to Sanmel iN?arcc, tlio 
seraphic preacher of Firmingham, wdio went home and 
sent £70 to tlie collection, and who, since he desired to 
give himself like Carey, became to liim dearer than even 
Fuller was. The jdace was a low-roofed ))arlour in the 
house of Widow Wallis, looking on to a back garden, 
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Avliicli many a pilgrim still visits, aii<l around which there 
gathered thousands in 1842 to hold the, first jubilee of 
modem missions, when commemorative medals were struck. 
Alr(‘ady tin; centenary is at liand. 

C'an any good come out of Kettering'? was the con- 
clusion to which the Ibptist ministers of l.ondoii came, 
with the one exception of Booth, whmi they met formally 
to decide whether, like those of Birmingham and other 
places, they should join the, primary societ}^ Benjamin 
Beddome, a venerahh* scholar, wdioni lh)bert Hall declared 
to he chief among his hrethrmi, r(‘}>litid to Fuller in lan- 
guage wln'ch is far from inmsnal (weii at the [uesent day, 
imt showing the position which the Leicester minister had 
won for himself e\<m then - 

“I think yair srhrmc, coii'cl* laiig tli<' ]vuu‘ity of 
minisrcrs, liatli a very unravoiuanlc a‘>])rrt uitli to ilcstitutc 

cliUi’clK'S at licnic, vlien* ('tiarity to Iliad the jih-asiuv 

oii'*o and liiMi Mr. (Mivy ; it stnu-k nio li(‘ was tlie most suiiable 

iKM‘soii i]i tlio kingdom, at least wliom 1 kie w, to .su]»])ly my |»lace, 
ami make n[t my great dflietian it s when eiilu-r disahK il or ivnu)V(ak 
A dilleient ]*hin js loimed and piiiMnd, and I fear that the great and 
good man, tlioimdi inthn-need In the most exoidlent moiives. will im*ot 
with II disappointment. llo\ve\er, (eul liath his ends, and whoevor is 
(Ii>appomted Ho eannot h<> so. 31\ unltclicving lieail is reaily to 
suggest tliat tin* time i> not come, the lime that the hord'.N hou.se 
sliould be built.’’ 

The other (\mgregati«>nalists niad<* no sign. The Pieshy- 
tcrians, with a tew noble exc(*])tions like Dr. Er.skiiie, whose 
Dutch volume (,kirey ha<l translatt‘d, denounced such move- 
ments as nw olutioiiary in ;i Itoneral Assemlily of Socin- 
iiiiii.scd “moderates/' The ('hiireh of Fiigland kept 
haughtily or timidly aloof, though king and archbishop 
were pre.ss(*d to send a mission, “'riiosc who in that day 
sneered that England had sent a. eolihlcr to convert the 
world w'cre the tliri‘ct lineal desceinlants of those wdio 
sneered in lhde.stine 2000 year.s ago, ‘Is not this the 
carpenter?’ ” said Archdeacon Farrar in Westminster Abbey 
ou Gth March 1887. Hence FidleFs reference to tliis 
time: — “Whenwre began in 1792 there Avas little or no 
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respectability among us, not so much as a squire to sit 
in the chair or an orator to address liini with sjieoches. 
Hence good Dr. Stennett advised the London ministers to 
stand aloof and not commit tliemsclves.'’ 

One man in India had striven to rouse th(‘ Church to its 
duty as Carey had done at liome. (diaries Grant had in 
1787 written from ]\lalda to Charles ISimeon and Wilber- 
forcc for eight missionaries, but not oiu' (Jliurch of England 
clergyman could be found to go. Thirt\' years after, when 
chairman of tlie (\nirt of Directors and father of T^ord 
Glenelg and Sir Robert Grant, he wnUe ; — I had formed 
the design of a mission to Rengal : Rrovidonce reseiAed 
that honour for the Baptists.’' After all, the twelve village 
pastors in the back parlour of Ketteiing were the more 
really the successors of the twelve aj/ostles in the upper 
room of Jerusalem. 



i'UXVTVAl III 

INDIA AS CAUKY FoX'ND IT 


Tahiti r. ih'iiLra] -( \iri'> aial > to TJtMifral — 

The farewell at lai<»’''ter -.)<ihii 'i'huiua'', lir-st missionary — 

Carry's h-tU'r to ]ii> tallioi -Tim C<iii'|>any’s “ aliommahh* mono)>olj 
'I’lie vova;j:o- C.iitv s asjnr.itious lor wrahl with' missions-- Lamis 
at, Cah'iitta -His <h*st'ri)»!ion <»f Ih'H'jal in iTTi- Contrast ])U‘si'nti‘(l 
l>y Carey to Clive, Hastings, ami <'orin\allis- 'I'he s|,inttial toinaier 
ot au Indian Kniihie of Cim-tian DuJain Deii'jf.'d and tl;v famine of 
17<i'd 70 - The 1 )et enni d Si'tlh nient tleelait d |(erniant'nt -Kfletfson 
tlie lamleil tlusses oiisiaeles to CareCs woik — Hast India Com* 
]tau\ at its worst — Hindooisin and the ih'n,ndt‘ts in 170o — 
IVisition tjl (limltMt vomten — Missnmaiy attemjds la-fore Caiey’s 
Zie;j:enl)ah4 and S. hwart/,- Kn-nniidii ami the ( ha}tlains- -Jlin- 
tlooised si,)te of Analo-Indian soucty ami its'i(,ution mi Eiiudaml — 
Cinu'shaii Dass, the liisi orisle Uimloo to visit Kn^himl—Wilham 
Caiey Jmd no [irt-det ess,>j. 

rAliKV had dosiriMl to -o fii-st to Tahiti or AWastern Africa. 
Tlu* natives of North America and tlie lle^■roe^ of the West 
Indies and Sierra Li‘one were heiny,^ cartal tor ]\v Moravian 
and \Vesl<‘\aii t‘vaii‘;oIi'<ts. Tin' nairativo of C^iptain 
(book's two first vcniv^vs to the I^icilic and <liseovery of 
Tahiti had apitearod in the same year in which the North- 
ampton churches began their seven years' concert of prayer, 
just after liis own second ])aptism. From the map, jind a. 
leather globe which also lie is fsaid to have madt', he had 
been teaching the children of Piddington, Moulton, and 
Leicester the great outlines and thrilling <h‘tails of expedi- 
tious round the world u hich nmsed both the scientific and 

K 
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the of Kn^uland ns iiiiieli ns tlio disc-ovorios of 

Columl)iis had excit»*d iMiropc. lion the oliildlikt* igjior- 
nnco and natural L;rao(‘ of tho Ifawaiians, wliirh lind at first 
final liiin with tlu* longinij: to t(‘li tlu-in the ejood ik'Ws of 
(Jod, wer(^ set‘ii turnod into tlie ^nld ju.stic(‘ of re\en^e, 
whicli nLad<‘ Cook it'' fii^t vietiin, Caia^y heeanui nil the 
more oa:j;er to anlici])alt‘. tiie disasters of lattu* days. ''Flint 
wa> work for which otluub wme to 1 k‘ found. It was n(»t 
amid tlu‘ si'attei'od nml deeimateil .sava^^es of the Ihieitht 
or ot‘ Anieriea that the citadel of luaithenisin w'ns fouml, 
nor hv them that tle^ woild, old an<l m‘W, w’as to lu* made 
the kingdom of tlie Chri.^t. With the cautious w'isdoni 
that markeil all Fuller's action, though perhajis wuth th»^ 
iu'uoi'ance that was due ('ai'iw’s ahM'inac the third meiU- 
in.e. of the new Miciety lecorded thi^ amony other articl<‘.> 
to he examined ami (bVeu>sed in the most diliLouit ami 
imjiariial manner— In what part (»f the lu\ithen w’orld do 
thcK' .seem to lu' the mo>t promi.siny openiny> C’ 

The nmwe]*, hie^ with coimeipience tor the futurt' of tlu* 
Fast, was in their liands, in tlie form of a lett(*r fiom ('ar(*y, 
wJio stated tint •’Mi. 'I'homa"!, the i>en_i;al mi^.-ioiiar\ was 
li’vino to rai.se a fund for tliat pro\ inee, aiul askial ‘A\hether 
it would not he w’oithy of tlui Soeii^ty to tiy to inaki^ tliat 
and oiU's unite, with one fund for the jmrpo.^e of MUidinii: 
the o(>s;p(d U) the luctthen indefinitely.” 'i’ahiti was )iot to 
he m‘yleeted, nor Atrii-a, nor lleny.d, in our laryei- ])lan,'’ 
whieli inclmh‘d al>ov<^ four linndred million^ of onr tellow- 
inen, amonn whom it w^as an f»]>jeet ‘‘wo)th\ of tlu* mo>-t 
aj'dent and p(']‘se\ orin;,^ pursuit to di.s-eminah* the humam* 
and saviniLj; ]>nneij>les of the (’hri.'tian la-li,eion.’' If this 
Mr. Thomas wa-n* wmrtliy, his exjiei umee made it desiiahh; 
to begin with l^engal. Thomas an.'.wered foj* hiin.^elf at 
tho next meeting, w hen ( a, rey fell u]>on his iu*ck and wu‘]>t, 
having }>reviously jueached from the words — “ Fehold 1 
come (piickly, and My rewuiid i.s witli M(*.” ‘WVc saacA 
said Full(*i‘ aftt'rwards, “there was a gold mine in India, 
hut it wais as deep as the centn*. of tluj earth. Who wull 
venture to expku'e it ? ‘I will venture to go down,’ said 
Carey, Mmt I'eimmiber that you (addres.sing Fuller, Sutcliff, 
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aiul Itylaiid) imist holt] th(‘ ro]u‘.s.' AVe solornuly eTii;'a<:;e(l 
to him to do so, nor uhilo wo live shall wt*, tl(‘sert him.” 

(\‘irt‘y and Idiomas, an ordained minister and a medical 
evanj^(dist, wt'rti at this metdini^ in Ivetterin,!;, on 10th 
January 1 TOJ, ap[M)inl<^d missionaries tt> t]u‘, Kast Indies 
for |)r(‘aehine; tht^ e:(»sj)(‘] to the heaThen,” on “XlOO or 
XI 50 a year hetwetm tliem all,” — that is, for two mission- 
aries, tlieir wives, and four ehildren, — until they should he 
ahle to support- theansidves like th<‘ Moravians. As a- 
mattiir of fact they n‘eeiv(‘d just £l 0)0 in all for the fir^t 
thr‘<‘e years w luui st‘lt‘ MipjioiT and mission exttuision fairly 
heai;an. The whoh*, '^um at ei'vdit of the So( iety for oiitht, 
pas>a<;e, and salaries was C I .‘JO, so that l‘'nller’s pi'udenee 
was not withent ju>titit‘ation wlum sipiported hy dliomas’s 
assuranees that tlu^ amount was emaieli. and ('area’s nuKlest 
S(‘lf-saerilii*(^. ‘A\'e advised .Mr. r.irey,” w rott* Fuller to 
Ii3dand, to .i^'ive up his school thi.'^ (piarlei*, for we must 
make up the loss to liim." 'I'In* mon^ serious cost of the 
passa;j,‘e, was raised liy Fuller and l»y tiu' preaehini;’ tout’s 
of tile t.wo mi>>ioiiaries. During, <»ue of thest*, at Hull, 
Car('\' im‘t the pi'iiiter and new.'>pajK']‘ editor, AVilliani 
Ward, ami i-a^t liis mantle ()ver him thus — “ If the laird 
hle.^s W(‘ >lial] want a jierson of yoiir IniNine^s to enahle 
us to print, the Script u^e,^ ; I lioju'- you will come after us,” 
a.s he <lid in five years. 

Tln^ 'iOtli M.ireli 170‘> was a IulcIi day in tlic Leicester 
cliapel, }{ar\i‘y Lane, when the missionaries wore set apart 
like Larnahas and 15iiil ~a forenoon of praym* ; an after- 
noon of jireaeliinii; hy 'riiomas from Fsalni xvi. 1 ; “Their 
sorrow's shall he multijilicd that hastmi afuu’ aaiother Ood 
an e\ enin^e; of ])reaclnni; hy the trea^imu* from Acts xxi. 
1 1, “ And wdien lie would not be persuaded, ceased, 
sayiipi^-, the wdll of the laird lie <loue and the ]>arting 
ohai’i^ai liy FuIKt the socretaiy, from the risen Lord’s owui 
benediction and fortliMiiidin;^ of His disciples, ‘‘ Peace be 
unto you, as My Father hath s<‘nt Mo, even so send I you.” 
Often in after days of solitinle and reproaeh <lid Carey 
quicken his faith hy reading the brave and loving words of 
Fuller uu “ tluj objects you must keep in viewg the direc- 
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tioiis you must o]>, servo, the dilliculties you must eiK^ouiiter, 
the reward you may ex]K*ct.” 

Uudi'i- date four da\s aftt‘r we tind this (‘utr\ in llie 
Chureli i)Ook — “]\lr. C'aiey, our miiiistei’, left Leicester to 
go ou a mis'^iou to the Last Indies, to take and ])ro[)agate 
the txospel among those idolatrous and su]>erstiti(>m> 
heatlicns. This is inserted to show liis love lojiis ])oor 
miserable fellow creatures. In tliis we concurred with him, 
though it is at the e,\])ense of losing one whom we love as 
our own souls.'’ \Vhen Laiey’s preaching had so tilled the 
church that it hc'came ru^ces^ary to build a front gallei v at 
a cost of £98, and they had applied to st'veral other churches 
for assistance in vain, }h‘ thus taught tluun to help thtun- 
selves. The ministiu’ and many of the member,^ agre'ed to 
pa,y <df the <h‘bi “among ourseht*^'' by wtH‘kl\ subscrip- 
tions, — a preacess, howc‘V(‘r, wluc-h covt'red live* veai*>, so 
[)oor we-re they. Larey h*ft this as a ]-arting lesson to 
home collgregation^ wliile his ])eople found it. the easicn* to 
pay the debt that they liad sacu’ilic c‘d their bt'si, their own 
minister, to the work of missions for which he had taught 
them to pray. 

John Thomas, four years older than <'are\, was a 
surgeon, who had made two v<»yage,s to (’alciiTta in the 
(Krjm'd Indiaiiian, h,ul been of spiritual service' to ('hart*'- 
Grant, .Mr. ( ieorge Ldnv, and the Ilengal civilian cireJe at 
Malda, and had been suj)}»ort(‘d by Mr. Giant as a mis 
sionary for a time until his eccentricities and debts out- 
raged his friends and drovi* him honn' at tin* time of tin* 
Kettering meetings. Full justice has bet*n done to a 
charactci' and a earc'c'i’ .somewdiat resembling tlntsc* of flohn 
Xew'ton, by his patient and abb' ])iogra])]ier th(‘ Io‘V\ G. 
II. Lew'is. Jtjhn J'honias has tln^ nu'rit of Ix'ing the 
first medical missionary, at a time* wJien no other Lnglish- 
rnan car<*d foi' <‘ither tin* hodi(‘s or souls of our ic'centiv 
accjiiired subjects in North India, outside, of (diaries Grant's 
circle. He has more ; he was used )>y God to direct ( Vrey 
to the deii'.e Hindoo jiopnlation of Ikaigal -to the peoples 
and to the e(‘ntre, that is, where. IJrahmanisin lia<l its seat, 
and whence iJiiddhisru had been carried hv thousands of 
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missionaries all over vSouthorn, Eastern, and Central Asia, 
lint there our aseriptiou of niei’it to Thomas must stop. 
However Av ell he mii;ht s)»eak the iineultunal Bengali, he 
never could write th(‘ languag(‘ oi* 1i‘an^lat(* the Bi])le into 
a literary style so that it could be understood by the people 
or intluenee their h‘ad(‘rs. His tenpuM* kej)t Charles Crant 
l>ack iVom h(‘lping the infant ini.->sion, though anxious to 

aMr. CaT‘(*v ami to aid him aful any otlnu* (‘oni}>anion. 
Tia‘ de]>ts (*f Tln)mas (*au'^tal him and Can^y lo be e\(duded 
from l\\i\ (fypnd, in which his hiend the commander had 
agi’<'(!<l to take, tl.’em and their pany 'without a litamce ; 
clouded tin' (Mi’ly years <vf the cut erpri.M* with their sliadow, 
and rornn'.d tin' heaviest of tln^ many burdi'us (hi’ey had 
to b('ar at stai'tiiig. If. aft('iwvai‘(B, the (»ld a^'^ociation 
td' Thomas 'with Mr. Cdn^ at JMald.i gave ( aivy a home 
during his Indian apprenticeslu]). this wa.s a small atoiK'iucut 
for tin’ loss of the direct ht*lj> of Mr. < Irant. 1 f Cai't'V ])roved 
to b<‘ the dolui among the men who began to make Stu’am- 
])oiv illustrious, 'fhoina.^ was the Beti'r, so far as we kiUAV 
Peter in the (Jospt'ls only. 

dust befori' la'iiig i'ject('d from tin' as he harl 

been depiBed of tin' elfectual hel)> of Chat les Crant 
thrtnigh his unha]i|>y conijianion, 'wln'ii with only his ehh'st 
son Pelix hi'sjde him, how di<l in' view liis ( habgiven 
mission? 'Hie vei'y dilfei^-nt natuiv of his wute, who had 
announced to him tin* birth ot a child, clung ane'w to thc 
hoj)(' that thi.'. miglit ('au^' him to turn back. MTiting 
from lv‘}'de on iln* bth .May he thus n'jdied w'ith sw’eot 
delicacy of human aiVcetion, hut w’ith true loyalty to his 
Master’s call 

“ Peceived uuirs, giving me an aecouut of your safe 
delivi'ry. This is ]>lcasaut lu'ws inde<‘d to me ; surely 
goodness and meri'y follow' me all my da}s. ]\ly stay here 
was M'ly ]>aiuful and unpleasant, hut now' T see the good- 
nes.s of (Jod in it. It w'as that, 1 might hear the most 
pleasing aci'oiinbs that i ])ossihly conld lu'ar respecting 
earthly things, ^'ou w'ish to know in wdiat stati*. my mind 
i«. 1 answ'er, it is much as wdien 1 left you. If 1 had all 
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llu‘ 'world, T would lV(‘tdy i;ivo it nil to luuo you nnd iny 
(U‘ar children 'with me ; Imt the j^cuise of <luty is so str(»ii^i^ 
ns to overjxnviu' all other eoiisidornt ions ; 1 could iiol turn 
hack \vithout guilt on my soul. I tind a haiging desir(‘ to 
enjoy more of (lod ; hut, now 1 am among the ]>eo]de of 
the world, I think 1 see more heantic's in godliness tlian 
ever, and, 1 hopi', enjoy more of (Jod in retiiamuMit than [ 
have done tor some tinu* ]>ast. . . . Yon want to know 
'svliat i\Irs. Yhomas thinks, and how she hkes the v(\vage. 

. . . She would rathci* stay in Kngland than go to India ; 
hut thinks it right to go with lier Im^h nid. . , . 'fell my 
tlear children 1 love them doarly. and pray for tlunn c'on- 
stantly. F<dix sends hi*' love. 1 look ii]ton this imacy as 
an answea’ to ituleetl. 'fiust in (.l<Mh l,o\(‘ to 

Kitty, brothers, si-tcu's, etc. iJe a-sured I lo\e yon most 
alfectiouately. Ja*r me know m\ dear litth' diihl's n*inie. — 
I am, for ever. y<>ur faithfid and atrectionati' Inishand, 

WjLia VM ( ‘ vnr.v. 

“My health ne\ t'f w a- -o vncH. I }M>H<*\e th(^s(‘;j inaKes 
Felix atid nit* hotiias hungry as Inmters. I can (ait a mon 
ferrous meat snj)]»ei', atid dindc ti iou]de ot glasses of vine 
after it, without huitittg me at all. I'arevell.' 

Sii(^ was woman and vvife enough, in the mid, to do as 
j\rrs. Thomas had done, hut she stijadatrd that lim sistm* 
should accimipaiiy l]<*r, 

iJy a series of speciallv ju'ovident ial t vent-, as it steam'd, 
feuch afe marked the whole lairly history ot tnin liisi mi^ 
feionary enterjirisi^ of modern KnglamL ('arey and Thomas 
s<‘(*uT’(‘d a |)ussag(* on iMsird the Fanisji Indiaman Tv/e// 
/'/■///rc.v.svj hound tiom ( ’optmhagt ii to »S(‘i'ani})ore. 

At Dover, w'here they liad hemi wudting foi' dav’s, tlu* (dght 
-were rour^ed from shaij) hy tlie news that tin* shi}> was off 
the. liarhour. Sunrise on the loth dum*. saw tlimn on hoard. 
Carey had had othm- troubles besides his colhsigne and liis 
w'ife. lli.s father, tlnm hfty-eight years old. had not. given 
him up without a struggle. 'Ms William mad ?” he had 
said ’wheti he received the letter in w hicli his son thus olfered 
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l\inis<‘ir up on tlio liiis.sionary jiltar. llib liiotlicr liad ditnl 
six yciirs hoforc : - -- 

i:, ,/////. 17/A, 

‘‘1)K\1I ANT) 1 1( )\()T ' KKT) FatTIJ , 1? - -d'lie irnpoitarKO of 
spouditi^ii our linn*- tor (lod alotio, i-, t!u* pi‘iiu'i})al tlinrio of 
tin* ^o)^p(‘1, I l>OM*cch }ou, says Paul, by the 

ui(‘ivi(‘s oi ( iod, lliat \ou [ua'scut \our ])odi(‘-. a liviiyi; sacri 
iice, lioly and acf(‘])ta))it‘, wliudj i- your i fasoiiabir ice. 
To b(‘ devoted like a sacialice to lioly u.-(‘>, is tla^ ^rt-at busi- 
ness of a Christian, pursuant to tla'si* n‘t juisit ions. 1 con- 
sider iriy.^iOt as dc\oted to ihe stua iia* of (bxj aloiui, and 
now I am to ri'ali.^e my ])r‘)r<*ssif>nv ] am appoino-d to go 
to Ikuigal, in tlu‘ b.ast Indies, a mi---ioiiaiy to the Hindoos. 

1 shall h;i\e a coHeagm* u ho h,i^ Ixam tlua’e li\t* or six years 
ab'eady, and Avho undei>.tands tlicji' l.ingiiage. TIh'V ai’C 
tlu‘ most mild and inolieuNiA e jx^oplc in all tlu‘ world, but 
are euvclnjted in the greatest super^'t it ion, and in tlie 
gro.sscst ignoiMUce. ... I hop«\ dear laihei. \ on may be 
enabhal to .surrender nu' up t«> the LoinI for the most ai’dii- 
ous. honoiirabli', and important woik t hat t‘ver an\ ot' the 
sons of UH'ii were ('alba! to murage in. 1 ha\e many sacri- 
fices to make. I mu-^t pari with a behued family, and a 
number of mo-,t atleelion.Oe frumds. Ne\m‘ ibd 1 sta* sucli 
soirou manifested as I'eigned through our place of uoi’.vlnp 
hmt LoidV-day. Put I h.jvt‘'-et my han<l to the plough. — 
I remain, \nnv dutiful sou, iam ('akkv.'’ 

AV lieu in Lomlon(*are\ had asbed doliii New ton. “What 
if tlii‘ Hompaiiy should send u.^ luuiie on our arrival in 
Peugal b’ “ 'riuai couejude," \sas the reply, ‘'that your 
!a>rd h.as nothing ther(» for \ou to aeeomp]i>h. Put if Ho 
lia\(;, no }>ower on earth ean hinder \ou.'’ Py Aet, of .Par- 
lianienr not ten yeai^ old, every subject of the king going 
to o!‘ found in the Ma^t Indies witlmiit a liiauiet' fiom the 
(k)mpany, uas guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour, 
and liable to line and imprisonment. Hnly four yiais pre- 
viously a regulation had com]>elhal e\(‘r\ eummamh'r to 
d(div(U’ to the Hoogli pilot a ndurn of the passengers on 
board that llu' Act might be enfonaal. d'he Hainsli nation- 
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ality of the ship and crew saved the missionary ])arty. So 
e;riev()usly do unjust laws demoralise contemporary opinion, 
that Fullci’ was constrained to meet the o1)jcctions of many 
to the ‘‘ illci;‘ality ” of the missionaries’ action hy reasonintr, 
iinanswerahle indeed, hut not now re(piired : Idie apostles 
and ]>riniitive ministers were commanded to ^o into all the 
world, and })r('ach the ^osptd to t‘very creature; nor we!*e 
they to stop for the t)ermi.'>sion of any [uover upon earth, 
hut to go, and take the consequenee<. If a man of (lod, 
conscious of having nothing in his heart unlricudly to any 
civil govtTumeiit ^\hatever, hut determined in all civil 
mutters to obey and teach obedience to the powta s that are, 
put his life in his hand, saying, ^ I A\ill go, and if I am f)cr- 
secuted in <»ne city I will Wvv. to another,’ . . . whatever 
the wisdom of tliis world may decide upon his conduct, he 
Avill assuredly 1 h‘- ae<|uitted, and more than .lequit ted, at a 
higher tribunal/’ 

Carey’s journal of the voj'age begins with an allusion to 
*‘the ahominahle Fast Indian mono[)oly,” whitdi he was to 
v'lo more than any otlier man to break dowji l^y weajM ms not 
of man’s warfare. 'I'lie second week fotuid him at llengali. 
and for his companion the p<»ems of C<>u}>er. Of tlu* four 
fellow-passeugers one was a IVetieh deist, uith whom Ije 
had many a debate. 

‘'Aug. — i feel mVvSelf to he miU'h declined, u])on the 
who]<‘, it] the more spiritual exer(‘ist‘s of religion ; yet havti 
had some i)leasant excrci.s(‘s of soul, ami fe(*l my heart s(‘t 
U})on the great work upon which 1 am going. S(mietimes 
1 am quite dejected when I .s(‘e the impenetrability of the 
hearts of tliose witli us. I'hey hear us [)reaeh on th<^ I.ord’s- 
day, Imt W(*. are forced to witness their disregard to (lodall 
the week, O may (Jod give us givatei' suc(‘ess among the 
hcatlien. I am very desirous that my children may pursue 
the same work; and now intend to bring up one in the 
study of Sanskrit, and another of J^ersian. O may 0(»d 
give them grace to lit them for the. work ! 1 have Ijeeii 

much conceined for fear the ]>ower of the Company should 
oppose us. . . . 

“ Aug 20. — 1 have reason to lament over a barrenness 
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of soul, and am soim'tinu's imudi discoura.^cd ; for if [ am 
HO (Uaid and stupid, how c.'in I ex{)oct to of any use 
union<; tiio lioatlnai ! Vob I luivo of late fell some very 
lively desire's afD'i' iIkj sueces.s of our undertaking^. If tliej’o 
is unytliing that eiiijaiAes my heart in prayer to God, it is 
tliat tlio lieathen may l>e converted, and that t lie society 
which has so i^enei'oiisly t‘Xei-te<l itself may la^ encourai*(‘d, 
and (‘xcite'd to •j;<) on with i^reatcr vigour in the important 
undertaking. . . . 

“ iSov. 1). — I tliiidv that I have lia«l more liherty in 
pi'ayt'i*, and more <*on\erse amIIi (Jod, tlian for some time 
hefoiv ; hut have, notwithstanding, hem) a very uutruitful 
creatui’c, and so i-emain. For neai* a immth we have iKioii 
within two hundn'il miles of Dengal, hut the Aioleuceof 
the currents set us hack uhen we have heen at the very 
door. I hope I liavc^ learned th(* necessity of healing up 
in tln‘ thinus of (h>d agaiu^'t wind and tide, when tlu'i’c is 
occasion, a> t^e huvt^ d(»iie in our xoyage." 

'I'o the Society lu' writes for a Polyglot Bihle, the Gospels 
ill Malay, t'urtis's /A/Aooce/ and Sowerhy’s /:/<(/- 

//s/z Ihifftini, at Ills own cost, and tlais jilans the cumiuest of 
the Avorld I h(>[>e tin' vSocicty will go on and increase, 
and that the multitudes of lieathen in tlu‘ w’orld may liear 
th(* glorious words of truth. Africa i^' hut a litth' wuiy iroin 
Fngiaiid ; Madaga^Cvir hnt a litth' Avay tarther ; South 
Ameritta, and all tlie numerous and large islands in the 
Indian and (liiuese m'Us, 1 lio})e will iu>t. he passed over. 
A large held opens on every side, and millions of ])e,rishing 
lieathens, toi-meiited in this life by idolatry, superstition, 
and ignorance, and exjio.sed to <‘ternal miseries in the world 
to come, are [htsuliiig : yea, all their miseries ])lead as soon 
its th(‘V an' known, with (‘very Ix'avt that loves God, and 
Avith all tlu^ chuiA'lu'.'' of the living (Jod. Oh, that many 
lidumrers may he ihrust out into tlu* vineyard of our Lord 
elcsiLS Ghrist, and tlnit the gentiles may come to the know- 
ledge of the tnitli its it is in Him!'' 

On the 7th Novendier, as the ship lay in the roads of 
llalasore, he and I'liomas landed and ‘‘began our labours.’ 
For three hours thept'ojile of tlie bazaar listened wuth groat 
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attention to Thomas, niul one }>re]>ai‘e(l for them a na,tivi> 
dinner with plantain leaf for dish, and finders for knives 
and forks. Balasore — name of Krishna — was one of tlie 
first settlements of the English in North India in 1G42, and 
there the American Baptist snoeessois of Carey have since 
carried on liis work. On the 11th Novemher, after a five 
months’ voyage, they land(*d at Calcutta unmolesttal. The 
first fortnight’s experience of the city, whose native popula- 
tion lie estimated at 1?00,U00, and of the snri’oiinding 
country, he thus condenses ; — '‘I feel sonu'thing of wliat 
Paul felt when he helu'ld Ath(*ns, and ‘ liis s])irit was 
stirred within him.’ I s{‘e one of the finest coiintri(‘s in the 
world, full of industrious inhahitants ; yt‘t thr(*e-fifths of it 
aiv an iincnltivated jungl(‘, ahandoned to wild heasts ami 
serpents. If the gos}>el flourishes here, ‘ the wildm ness will 
in every respect l)e<tome a fruitful field.’ ’’ 

Clive, Hastings (Maepherson during an intt^rn’gniim of 
twenty-two iiionth"), ami Cornwallis, ven* the men wlio had 
founded and administered the empire of British India up 
to this time. C’arey passeil tlie last Oovernor-Ceneral in 
the Bay of B(*ngal as he I’etired vith the honours of a 
.seven } ears’ successful generalship ami government fr) atone 
for the not unha])]»y surrender of Voik down, which had 
resulted in tln^ imlcpendtuua*- (»f the United Stat(*s. Sii‘ 
John Sliore, afterwards Lord Teiginmuit]), who had Been 
selected hy Pitt to carry out tlie icfoi’ins whicli he ha<l 
elaborated along with his jwedeccsMW, had entered on his 
liigh office just a fortnight Before. What a contrast was pres 
sented, as man judges, ]»y the shy shoemaker, stdioolnuister, 
and Baptist pn^aclau', who found not a ])lace m which to lav 
his head save a hovel lent to him hy a Hindoo, to Clive, 
whose suicide he might have, lieard of wlu*n a eliild ; to 
Hastings, Avho for seventeen yi'uis liad stood 1 adore his 
country im]>eached. They were men descrihe<l )>y JMaetiulay 
as of ancient, even illustrious lineage, and tli(*y had Brought 
into existence an empire more extensive tliat that of liome. 
He Avas a peasant craftsman, who had tauglit himsidf with 
a skill which Lord Wellc^sley, their successor almost as 
great as themselves, delighted publicly to acknowledge — a 
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man of tlie poo[>lo, of th(‘ class who had us(‘,d the Itoman 
Eniihre to build out of it a niiivc^rsal ( diristcndom, who 
were even theii turning France upside down, creating tlie 
Rejaildic of America, and giving new life to (beat Britain 
its(‘lf. Ihe little Friglislnnan was about to do in Calcutta 
and from Sera,mi)ore what, the little Jew, Paul, had done in 
Antioch and K])hesus, from Corinth and Rome. England 
might send its nohly born to erect the material and the 
secular fabi'ie of empire, Imt it was only, in the providence 
ot ( b)d, that they might j^rejuire tnr* tlic poor village 
pre<ieher to convt'ii tin* em{>ir(i into a s})iritual force which 
should in time do for Asia what Rome Irid done for 
W(‘stern Christendom. Rut till the last, as from the first, 
(’arey was as nneon^eiiai^ of tlie ]»art which he had lieen 
calh‘d to play as he wa< unr(*sting in the vork which it 
iinolved. It is no fanati<-al criticism, Imt the true jihilo- 
sophy of liistorv, w hicli jilact's ( arey over against Clive, 
the s[)iritual and s(‘ciilar founders, and 1 )utf ]H‘>ide, Hastings 
the spiritual and s(‘cular consolidators of our Indian 
Em]>ire. 

(\ar<n'’s work Ibr Imlia underlay the lirst jxu’ioil of forty 
years of transition from ( '(uiiwalli^ to Rentinck, as Ilutl’s 
covered the sta'ond of thnty year.^ to tin* close ol‘ Lord 
(Auining\ adminisii-ation, \Nliich introduced tlie prescail era 
of full toleration and partial hut increasing self-government 
directed hy Rai'liament. 

Carey had lumn >vi\\ not only to tin' one ]>eople outride 
of Cln^istendom whose coiivtirshiii would tell most t>ower- 
fully on all Asia, Africa, and their islands — the Hindoos ; 
hut to thi; rme province which was almost entirely Rritish, 
and couhl he used as it had lieen emjdoyed to assimilate 
the rest of India — Ilengal. TA‘rritori,dly the East India 
(k>mpany possesse<l, wlieii he landed, nothing outside of 
the (hinges valley of Rengal, Rihar, and Reuares, save a 
few spots on the ALulras and Malabar coasts and the 
portion just liefore taken in the Mystirti Avar. The rt‘st 
Avas de.s<dated hy the Marathas, the Nizam, Tipoo, and 
other Mohammedan adventurtu's. On tht‘ Gangetic delta 
and right up to Allahabad, hut not beyond, the Coni})any 
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ruled and raised revenue, leavin*^ the other functions of 
the state to Mohaininodans of the type of Turkisli paslias 
under the titular superiority of tlic elfete pjin})eror of 
Dellii. Tlie Bengali and }Iiudi“S])enki!ig millions of th(‘ 
Ganges and the sinijder aborigines of the hills had ])cen 
devastated by the fainiin^ of 1 7Gi)-70, which tlu* Gomj^any’s 
otheials, who were powerless w'liere they did not inttmsify 
it by interference with trade, confessed to lia\c cut olV from 
ten to twelve millions of human beings. Over three-lifths 
of tlie area the soil was hd't Avithout a cultivator. The 
whole young of that generation perished, so that, even 
tAventy years after, Lord GoriiAvallis oliicially described one- 
third of Bengal as a jungh‘ inhabited onl\ b\ Avihl l)easts. 
A (juarter of a <‘cntury after Gart^y's language Avas, as Ave 
luiA'e seen, “ three-fifths of it are an unculti\ate<l jungle 
abandoned to Avild beasts and serpents.” 

But the Briti'^h ])eace, in Bengal at lea^t, had allowed 
abundant crojjs to Avwk tlndr natural i‘e>ult on tln^ p^>pE 
lation. The local ex])erience of Shore, who had witnessed 
the hoiTOi's he could do so litth* to reii(,‘A»% had united with 
the statesmanshij) (»f (^>rnwallis to initiate a stu'ie^ of ad- 
ministrative reforms that Avoi-ked some evil, l)ut mor(* good, 
all through Carey’s time. First of all, us afletding the very 
existence and the social development of the ])copl(‘, or tlndr 
capacity f(jr being educattMl, ( ‘hiistianised, civilised in the 
liighest sense, theix* Avas tin* relati(»ii of the (Jovernnient to 
the ryots (“]>rotected ones") and th«‘ /amtamdars (“land- 
holders”). In linlia, as nearly all over tlie Avorld except 
in feudalised Britain, the state is tin* common landlord in 
the interests of all classes who liohl tlie soil suhjijct to the 
}>aymcnt of cnstoinaiy rents, directly or through nuMdle- 
inen, to the CfOvernment. For thirty years after Flassey 
the Government of India liad been hia ruing its business, 
and in the process liad injured both itself ainl the landeil 
classes, as much as has been done in Ir(dan<l. From a 
mere trader it had been, more or less consciously, becoming 
a ruler. Tn 17SG the Court of Dinictors, in a, famous 
letter, tried to arrest the ruin which the famine had only 
hastened hy ordering tliat a settlement of the land-tax or 
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roA'Cimc or ront l>o made, not Avith mere farmers lik(3 the 
j)ashas of Tiu’key, hut with the old zjuneendai-s, and that 
i\w, rate be fLved for ton years. ( ‘orinrallis and Shore took 
three years to niakii tlie detailed iiivestiu^ations, and in 
1789 tlie state rent-roll of Beni;al proper was fix(*d at 
£2,858,772 a, }'eai‘. The Knjj,lish peer, who was Ooveriior- 
(leneral, at o!ic<‘ jumped to the conclusion that this rate 
should he fixed not ojdy for ten years, hut for ever. The 
experieTice<l Beti^^al ciAulian i^rote.^Ual tliat to do tliat 
wouhl h(3 madness when a thirtl of the rich province was 
out of cultivation, ami as to the rest its value was hut 
little known, and its estates were without reliable survey 
or boundaries. 

\V(‘. can now see that, a-' u<ual, both were, li^lit in what 
they asserted and wron^i; in wliat they denied. The ])riTi- 
ciple of tixity of ttumre and tax cannot be over-estimated 
ill its ec(»nomic, social, and political value, hut it should 
have been applied to the vilh\u;e communities and cul- 
tivatin'!; [>easants witlamt the intervention of middlemen 
oth(M’ thati the larm* ancesti'al lamlhohhu’s with hereditary 
rights, and that on the standard of corn rents. Cornwallis 
had it in hi'> [lower thus t«> do what some years afterwards 
»St(‘in did in 1‘ru^^ia, with the result s(‘en in the ])resent 
(i(M*man [xaijile and iunpire. The di^]>ute as to a per- 
nijuient ora decennial setthnnent was referriMi home, and 
Pitt, aidt'd ]>y Duiuhm and Charles (Jranl, took a Aveek to 
consider it. His verdiet Avam giAeii in favour of feudalism. 
Kiglit months h(‘fore Carey lamied at Caleutta the settle- 
ment liad )>emi declared perpetual ; in 1 795 it was extended 
to Benares also. 

During the next twenty vears mismanagement and debt 
revolutionised the Luithil interest, as in France at tlie 
vSame time, Imt in a very ditVerent direction. The custom- 
ary rights of the ptMsant proju'ietors liad been legislatively 
sccui’imI by n'serving to tlu3 GoA'ernor-Deneral the ]>0AA'er 
“to enact such regulations as he may think necessary for 
the protection and welfare of the ilepemlent talookdars, 
ryots, ami other enltivators of the soil.” dhc peasants 
continued long t,o he so few that there Avas competition for 
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them ; tlie process of extortion with tlic aid of the courts 
had hardly heguii when they were many, and the zameen* 
dars were ])urdened with charges for the ]>olice. Dut in 
1799 and again in 1812 the state, tremhling for its rent, 
gave the zameendars further authority. ])rinciple of 

permanence of assessment so far co-op(‘rated with the 
s})leiulid fertility of the (langes valley and the ]>eaceful 
multijdication of the people and s]>n‘ad of cultivation, that 
all through the wars and annexations, up to the close of 
the Mutiny, it was Bengal whicli ena]*l(‘d Kngland to 
extend the empire u]) to it< natural liinits from the two 
seas to the Himalaya. But in ISolt the tirst jittem})t was 
made hy the famous Act X. to chech the rack-renting 
])ower of the zameendars. And now, a- ((‘ntiiry since the 
first ste}) was taken to arrest the ruin of the peasantry, the 
legislature of India has again tried t(» solve for the whole 
country th('s(‘ four dilficullies which all past landeil regula- 
tions have intcnsitied — to give the state teiiants a guar- 
antee against uncertain enhancements of nuit, and against 
taxation of improvements ; to minimise tin* evil of taking 
I’eut in cash instead of in kind hy arranging the dates on 
which rent is paid ; atid to mitigate if not ]uvvent famine 
by allowing relief lor failure of crops. As pioneei ing, the 
work of C’arey and his colleagues all through was distinctly 
hindered hy the treatment of the laml (jiu'stion, which at 
once ground down the mass of th(*. people and created 
a class of u}>preshiva; landlords destitute for the. niO'^t part 
of public spirit and the liighcr culture. Ihdh were dis- 
inclined by their circumstances to leml an ear to the 
Go.sj)el, hut these circumstances made it tin; more imperative 
on the missionaries to tell them, to teach theii* children, to 
print for all the glad tidings. C arcy, himself of peasant 
extraction, cared for the millions of tlio peo]»hj above all : 
but his Avork in tlie classical as well as the vernacular 
languages was equally addres.sed to their twauity thousand 
landlords. The time of his work — ]>efore Ben ti nek ; and 
the centre of it — outside the metropolis, left the use of 
tlie English weapon against Brahmanism lajgely for Duff. 
When Cornwallis, following Warren Hastings, completed 
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the sulKstitutioii of the for the Mohammedan civil 

adminiMtratioii b,y a system of courts and ])olice and a code 
of regulations, lie was guilty of one omission and one mis- 
take that it took years of discussion and action to rectify. 
He did not al)oli^]i from the courts the use of Persian, the 
language of the old JMussnlman in\aders, now foreign to 
all parties ; and ln‘ excluded from all olHccs above ,£‘30 a 
year tlie natives ot the country, contrary to theii* fair and 
politic ])ractice. Jlengal and its millions, in truth, were 
nominally goveiaied in <l<*tail by thrt‘e hundred white and 
u]>right civilians, v.dth the imjvitabh*, result in abuses wliich 
they could uot ]>revent, and op]>res^iou of native by native 
which they would not- check, ami the delay or development 
of reforms wliicli the few mi^<ionanes long called for in 
vain. In a word, after making tlie most generous allow- 
anca* for the good intentions of Cornwallis, and conscien- 
tiousness of Shore, his sucee^so?*, we must admit that (’arey 
was called to he<'ome the reformer of a state of society 
which the worst evils of Asiatic and Knglish rule combined 
to prevent him and otlu'r self-sacrificing or disinterested 
philanthro})ists fr<»ni pnritynig. 'I'lie, East India Company, 
at home and in India, had reac]ie<l tliat depth of opjx^sition 
to ligiit and freedom in any Itmm u Inch jiistihes Burke’s 
e.xtreiiHJSt passage's — the pern a 1 lu'tweeu its triumph on 
tile exclusion of ‘'the pious clauses'' from tlie Charter 
of 1793 and its dehMt iii the Charter of 1S13. AVe 
slrall reproduce some outlines of the picture which AVard 
drew ; — ^ 

“On landing in In-iiiral, in tlic vMr ITPo, ear luvthren found 
ihaiMsolvcs snru)uu<lrd a |M)|iul;ili<)n of Ii(‘athons (not int;]iidiiig 

Uio M.dionadaus) amounting to at leust one lumdred millions of souls. 

“On the suhjtrt of the divine nature, with the veihal admission of 
the doetrine of the divine unit\, they heard these idolaters speak of 
atlO,000,000 of god'i. AiinMst innumerahlc* idol temples they found 
none erected for the worshij)of the one living and true God. Serviees 
without einl tliey saw formed in honour ol the elements and deified 
heroes, but heard not one voiee tune<l to the praise or employed in 
the service of tlie on(‘ (Jod Ununpiaintetl with the moral perfections 


^ Farewell LdUrs oa Jytanildy to Feiujal in 1821. 
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of Jehovali, tliey saw this iiiiiiiMiso population prostrate hefoiv dead 
matter, before the moiikt'y, the serpent, liefore idols the very ])ersuni- 
licatious of sin ; and they found this animal, this re])tile, and the 
leelier Krishiiu and his coiieiihine Kadha, anion the favourite deities 
of tin* Hindoos. . . . 

“IJespeeting the real nature of the present stati‘. the inissionaries 
p(M(*eived that the Hindoos laboured uinler tin' lno^t fatal niisa]>pre* 
lu'Usions ; that they believed the oood or ('vil actions {»f this birth 
wej’e not produced as the volitions of then own wills, but aiost' fiom, 
and were the unavoidable results of, the actions of the past birth ; 
that their present actions w<»uld inevitably gi\e rise to the whole 
complexion of their eharaeters and eomliiet in the follow iutt birth ; 
and tlnit thus they Aveie doomed to inteniiniabh* transmi^^^rations, 
to boat as Si)mc light substance upon the boM>m of an irresistible 
torrent. . . . 

“Amongst thest' id(daters no llibh's were found; no saldiatlis; no 
coLgi'egating, for leligious instrin turn in any form ; no house lor Hod ; 
no Hod but a log of wood, or a monkey : no Ssvioin* lait tlu* (Sanges; 
no worship hut that paid to abominable idoN, and tliai eonneet(d 
w ith t lances, songs, and nnutteiable im[miitie'<: so that what should 
have been divine worsliip, pui dying, elevating, .ind cairying tlo' 
heart to lieaven, was a eoriu})t but rapid torrent, jjoisoiiiiig the 
soul ami t'arrying it down to ])erditioii , no morality, lor how’ 
•liould a p(' 0 ])le be moral whose gods aie monsh is df vice ; whos( 
]>riests are their ringlea<lers in <'rime ; wdiose serijuure.s em on rage 
pride, impurity, falsehonil. revenge, and murder; whosp wnrshiji is 
coiineetiul Avith iiidescnbablc abominalnui''. and A\]iose heaven is a 
bi'otliel ? As might be ex]>ecte'l, they found that men dird here with- 
out indulging tlie sinulli'st vestige oi liope, <‘\'e,‘pt what can ans<> from 
transmigiMlion, the lm]»e, inst'-ad f*f j)lunging into .s<»mt' jjlaet* of 
misery, of j'assing into tin; bnd\ of .some i»-]ttih-. To eari v to sueli a 
peo})le the <liviue word, to eall th<‘m together for saeied insiiuetion, 
to iutrodiK'e amongst them a jmre and lieavenly woiship, and to 
lead them to the ohscrvam*e of a S.d)h.'rtli on f.irth, as the pre- 
parative ami prelude to a state of endless peifection, W'as s(nel\ a wau’k 
wauthy for a Saviour to command, and he«-oming a i hristian ]u*oph; to 
att'oript.” 

The condition of women, wlto were then estimated at 
‘‘seventy-five inillions of minds/' and whom the last cuumns 
shows to lie now 124,000,000, is thus descrilied al’tcir an 
account of female infanticide : — 

“To the Hindoo female all education is denied by the positive 
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iiijaiiction of Ibo sliastru, and l)y tlie ^<*iioral voic(; of the population. 
Not a single school for girls, thercfon;, all over the country 1 ^Vith 
knitting, sewing, eiuhronhuy, painting, music, and drawing, tliey 
have no moie to do than witli h*l tea's ; the washing is done ly ttien 
of a }>articular tiilu'. The Hindoo giil, therefore, sj)eiu[s the ten 
lirst years of her life in sheer idhaiess, immured in the house of her 
father. 

“ Defon*. sh(‘ has attained to this age, li()\\<'Vfr, she is sought after 
hy the <j/n/fulxs, men em[doyed hy parents to setdc wives for their sons. 
She is hetrothed without her consent ; a legal agreement, which hinds 
her for lih;, being rii.uh' hy the paieiits on both sides while she is yet 
a child. At a lime most eonvenieiit to the. parents, tliis hoy an<l girl 
arc hiought together foi the tiist time, and the marriage eeicniony is 
performed ; after \\hieh she returns to the h<tu.se of her father. 

“ llc'iore th(' marriage is consummated, in many lustaiu-es, the, hoy 
di('s, and this girl heenmc" a \Mtlow ; and as tln^ law ]>n>hil>ith the 
marriage, of ^Ml low s, she is doomed 1o remain in this state as long as 
she lives. The greater number of these unfortunate beings IxM-ome a 
prey to the sedueer, ami a ilisgraet* t<> their families. Not long sin<'<‘ 
a hiidi', on the day the ni.iriiage ceiemoiiy v.a> to have been pel I’oiined, 
was burnt on the f'uneial pih' with tlie dead body of the bridegroom, 
at ( diandi'rnagore, a few miles noith of t'alentta. Com uhinage, to a 
imist awful evtent, is tie- Iruit of these maiiiages without ehoii'c. 
AVliat a sum of misery is diiaehe<l to the lot of woman in India hetore 
bile has attained evi-n her lift.eenth \ear ! 

“In s(une eas« s as nian\ as tilt\ females, th(‘ daughters of so many 
Hindoos, are given in marnagi' to mo hi.nnhun, in order to make 
these families sometliing more respcriahle, and that the parenrs may 
be able to say, we aie allied hy inariiage to the kooleens. . ^ . 

“ lUit the awful stale of female society in tins miserahle eountry 
appears in nothing so nnieli as in dooming the female, the widow, to 
be burnt alive, with the putrid earease of her husband. The Hindoo 
legislators have sauetioned this iniuiokitiou, .showing herein a studied 
determination to insult and ilegrade Wimiaii, She is, thereioiv, in the 
first instaneis deluded into this act hy the writings of these brainhuiis ; 
in wdiieh also she is promised, that if she will oiler herself, /(O* //u' 
hoirjit of he r hushit mK on the funeral pile, she shall, h\ tlie extraordin- 
ary merit of this action, rescue her liiishand from misery, and lake him 
and fourteen giuieralion.s of his and her f.uniU with her to heaven, 
wdiere she shall enjoy with them celestial hatipiness until tourteen 
kings of the gods slnill havi sueee«Mled to the throne ot heaven (that is, 
millions of years !) Thus ensnared, she embraces this dreadtul death. 
I have seen three widows, at dilferont times, burnt alive ; and had 
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rcpcati’il oppovtniiitii'S (il‘ bcin}' ])reseiit at similar iiimiolatioiis, but my 

courage failed iiu*. . . . 

‘‘The lunying alive of widows inmiifests, if that w('ie [lossiiile, a 
still more alioiiiiiialde state of feeling towards women than the hm ning 
them alive. The w^eavers hiiry their dead. Wlieii, thereforCj a widow 
of tliis tribe is deluded into the deteriiiination not to survive hei hus- 
liand, she is buried alive with the dead body. In this kind of immo- 
lation the childnm and relations dig the grave. After eerlain cei cmoiiies 
have been attendtsl to, the ]»oor w blow arrives, and is ltd down intt> 
the jiit. She sits in the ecmtre, taking tlie dead body on her Lij) and 
encireling it W'ith her arms. These relations nowAiegin to tlirow in 
the soil ; and aftm* a short space, tw'o of them descend into tlie grave, 
and tread the earth lirmly round the body of the widow'. She sits a 
calm and unremonstrating spectator of the horrid process. She sees 
the earth rising higlier ainl higher around her, witliout iijihviiiding hei 
murderers, or making the least elfort to arise and make her eM njie. 
At length tlie e.arth readies her lips — <*overs hei’ lit ad. The r»\st ot the 
earth is then hastily thiown in, and these children and ndalions mount 
the grave, and tread down tlie (‘arth upon the head of tlie sulfoealiug 
widow — the motlier ' ” 

Before Carey, wiiat lia<l licen dotio to turn tlie millions 
of ?sorth India from .siicli darkness as that? Nothing, 
beyond the lirief and iiujiidsivo effoits of Thomas, d’here 
does not seem to have liecn tliere one genuine convert from 
ail}" of the Asiatic faitlis ; tliero had never been evmi tlie 
niiclmis of a. native cliureli. 

Ill Soutli India, for the greater part of tlie century, the 
Coast Mission, as it was called, had been cariied on from 
Traiiquebar as a centre by the Lutlieyans whom, from 
Ziegenbalg to Schwartz, Fraiike had trained at IJalle and 
Friedrich IV. of Denmark liad sent forth to its Flast India 
Company’s settlement. From the baptism of the first 
convert in 1707 and translation of the New Testament 
into Tamil, to tlie di^ath in 1798 of Sehwartz, with whom 
Carey sought to liegiii a corresp(>ndenc(3 then taken uj) by 
Guericke, the foundations Avero laid around Madras, in 
Tanjore, and in Tinnevelli of a native chiircli which must 
noAv include half a million. But, Avlieii Carey landed, 
rationalism in Germany and Denmark, and the Carnatic 
Avars betAvecn the English and French, had reduced the 
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Coast Mission to a state almost of inanition. Nor was 
Soutliern India the true oi* ultimate^ battlefield against 
Braliinaiiism; the triuni[>hs of Christianity there were rather 
among the demon-worshipping tribes of Dravidian origin 
than among the Aryan races till Dr. W. JMiller developed 
the Christian College. Ihit the way for the harvest now 
being rea])ed i)y tlie Evangelicals and Anglicans of the 
Church of England, by the Independents of the London 
Missionary Society, the Wesleyans, and the Ih’esbyterians 
of the Free Church of Scotland and Ameiica, wiis i>re- 
])ared by the German Zh'genbalg and Schwartz under 
Jlanisli protection. The English Propagation and Christian 
Knowle-dge Societies sent them occasional aid, the first 
two (ieorges undei* the inlhnmce of their German chaplains 
wrote to them encouraging letters, and the East India 
(^ml])any even gave them a free passage in its ships, and 
(‘midoyed the sculptor Bacon to ])i*t‘])are thc^ noble grou]> 
«)f marble which, in St. Mary’s (diiirch, ^ladras, expresses 
its gratitude to Schwartz for his political services. 

It was Clive himsedf who brought to Calcutta the first 
missionary, Kicnnander the Swede, but he was rather a 
chaplain, or a missionary to the Portuguese, who were 
nominal Christians of the lowest Bomanist type. The 
ITeiich had closed the Danish mission at Cuddalorc, and 
in 1758 Calcutta was without a Protestant clergyman to 
bury tli(‘, dead or ])aptize or marry the living. Ihvo years 
before om? of the two cluqdains Inul perished in the 
tragedy of the Black Hole, where he was found lying 
hand in hand with his son, a young lieutenant. The 
Other liad escaped down the river ordy to die of fever 
along with many more. Tlio victory of Idassey and the 
large com])ensation paid for the destruction of Old Calcutta 
and its church iiuluccd thousands of natives to flock to the 
new capital, wliile tlie numlxM* of the European troops and 
oflicials was about 2000. When cha]>lains were sent out, 
the Goveriioi'-Geiicral otlicially wrote of them to the Court 
of Directors so late as 1795: — “Our clergy in Bengal, 
with some exceptions, arc Tiot respectable characters,” 
From the general relaxation of morals, he ad<lod, “a black 
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coat is no security.” They wore so badly paid — from X^O 
to £230 a year, increased by £120 to meet the cost of 
living in Calcutta after 1761 — that they traded. Pnaich- 
ing was the least of the chaplains’ duties ; biu’ying was the 
most onerous. Anglo-Indian society, cut off from London, 
itself not much better, by a six months’ Aoyage, was 
corrupt. Wari'cn Hastings and Philip Francis, his hostile 
colleague in Council, lived in open adultery. The niajority 
of the oflicials had native women, and the increase of their 
children, who lived in a state worse than that of the 
heathen, became so ala,rming that the com])ensation paid 
by the Mohammedan Government of Moorshedabad for 
the destruction of the church was applied to the founda- 
tion of the useful charity still known as the Free School. 
The fathers not inlVeqiiently adopted the. Hindoo pan- 
theon along V ith the zanana. The pollution, springing 
from England originally, was rolled back into it in nn 
increasing volume, ndien the survivors i*(;tir(‘d as iia])obs 
with fortunes, to corrupt social and politicjd life, till Fitt 
cried out ; and it ])ecamc ])ossi])le for Jhirke almost to 
succeed in his eighteen years’ impeachment of Hastings. 
The literature of the close of the eighteenth century is full 
of alarm lest the English character should l>e corrupted, 
and lest the balance of the constitution should be u])set. 

Kiernandcr is said to have been the means of converting 
209 heathens and 380 Konianists, of whom three were 
priests, during the twenty -eight years of his Calcutta 
career. Claudius Puchanan dt^clares that Christian tracts 
had been translated into Bengali — one written ]>y the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man — and that in the time of 
Warren Hastings Hindoo Christians had ])reached to their 
countrymen in the city. The “ heathen ” were prolxibly 
Portuguese descendants, in whose language Kiernander 
preached as the Uiujua fninc^t of the time. He could not 
even converse in Bengali or Hindoslani, and when Charles 
Grant went to him for information as to the way of a 
sinner’s salvation this happened — “My anxious iiupiiries 
as to what I sliould do to be saved appeared to em])arrass 
and confuse him exceedingly. He could not answer my 
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<j[UostionB, l)nt ho gave me some good instructive hooks.’’ 
On Kieniand(n’’s 1 »aukriiptcy, caused by his son when the 
fatlier wjis blind, the “Mission Chiircli was bought by 
Grant, who wrote tliat its labours “have been confined to 
the descendants of Euro[)cans, ami laive hardly ever env 
lira.ced a single heath(in, so tha,t a mission to the Hindoos 
atid Mohammedans would be a nvw thing.” The Rev. 
David Brown, who luid been sent out the year after as 
master and chaplain of the Military Orphan Society, for 
the education of the children of ofliccrs and soldiers, and 
was to become one of the Serampore circle of friends, 
preached to Europeans only in the Mission Church. Carey 
could find no trace of Kiernander’s woik among the 
natives six years after his death. The onl}" converted 
Hindoo known of iji Xorthern India u]) to that time was 
Guiu'shan Dass, of Delhi, who when a boy joined Clive’s 
army, who was the first man of caste to visit England, 
ami who, on liis return with the Calcutta vSupreme Court 
Judges in 1774 as IVrsian interpreter and trajislator, was 
])a])tize(l by Kiernander, Mr. Justi(*e Chambers being 
sponsor, 

William Carey had no ])redecessor in India as the first 
ordaimal Englishman who Avas sent to it as a missionary; 
he had no ]>r(jdecessor‘ in Bengal and Hindostan proper as 
the first missionary from any land to the })eop]e. Even 
the Moravians, who in 1777 had sent two brethren to 
Serampore, Calcutta, and Batna, had soon Avith drawn them, 
and one of them became the Company’s botanist in Madras 
— Dr. Ht‘yne. Carey practically stood alone at the first, 
Avhilo he unconsciously set in motion the double revolution, 
which Avas to convert the Anglo - Indian influence on 
England from corrupting heathenism to aggressive mis- 
sionary zeal, and to change the Bengal of CoriiAvallis into 
the India of Bentinck, Avith all the possilulities that have 
made it groAv^, thus far, into the India of the Lawrences. 



CHAPTHK TV 

SIX YEAKS IX NORTH liKXCiAL — MISSfoXAUV AND 
INDK.U TLANTEU 

Ciiivy’s two iuis<^ioiiaiy 'Dostiliiio in ('nlfiitta — Bainlel ami 

Xudiica A])1»1 r‘S in \ain to In- iin(ler-sn]a‘rinlen(kMit of tin* IJotanic 
(tarden --Honied l>y a nativ<' usurer-— 'ri:ujslat ion and lueacliing 
woik in (Vilciitta • Semre.s a jn'ant <d waste land at Hasnak.id — 
Estimate of the Bengali language, and ujipeal to the Soen-ty to work 
in Asia and Africa rather than in America ~~'J’he Ihiny family-- 
Carey’s suinmar\ of his liist year’s e\i>erk‘n('c — Su]w>rintends tin* 
indigo factor} of Mudnahatn-lndigo and The East India Coiiijiany’s 
mono])f)lies — Carey’s tirst iiearh latal sickness- flealli of his (-liild and 
chroiijc madiie.ss of Lis wife — Eormation of iirst lUjitist chuicij in 
India— Eaily ]irogrcs.s of ILhlc translation— Sanskrit stmlies ; the 
Mahahtn'tit^t-~T]\ii \\oodeu imntmg-jnoss set up at Mmlnahati— lii.s 
educational ideal : .school-work- 'flic medical mission — Loid Welles- 
ley — Caiey seeks a mission centre among tlH^'llhooUas — ])e,scii})es his 
first sight ot a Sati- --l’ioject.s a mis.sion .settlement at Kidderjiorc. 

Carey was in his tliiity-tliird year wlien Ik; landed in 
Bengal. Two jirinciples regulated the coiieeption, the 
foundation, and the whole course of the mission wliieh he 
now began, lie liad been led to these liy tlie very genius 
of Christianity itself, by the example and teacliing of (’lirist 
and of Paul, and by the experiencci of the Moravian 
brethren. He had laid them down in In’s Ettiiuinf, and 
every month’s residence during forty years in India con- 
firmed him in his adhesion to them. These princi[)lcs are 
that (1) a missionary must be one of the companions and 
ecpials of the people to whom he is sent; and (li) a mis- 
sionary must as soon as possible become indigenous, self- 
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supporting, self- ])r()piiga. ting, alike ky tli(3 labours of the 
mission and of the converts. Himself a man of the 
people yet a scholar, a shoemakt‘r and a schoolmaster 
yet a preacher and pastor to whom tln^ great Robert 
Idall gloried in being a successor, Care}' had led the two 
lives as Paul had done. Now that he was fairly in Cal- 
cutta he r(‘sumed the divine toil, and (abased it not till he 
entered on the. eternal rest. He ]>ro})ared to go up country 
to Malda to till the ground among the nativt'.s of the rich 
district around tlHM*uinc<l capital of Hour. He engaged 
as his pundit and interpreter Ram Pasii, one of the, pro- 
fessing inquirers whom Thomas had attra<‘ted in foiiner 
days. Ex])ericnee soon taught him that, however correct 
his princi[>le, jMalda is not a land where the whit(i man can 
be a farmer. So he became, in the different stage's (jf hk 
career, a captain of labour as an indig<.> ])lanter, a teacher 
of Bengali, and professor of Sanskrit and Marathi, and the 
Covernment translator of Bengali. Nor <Ud he or his 
associates over make the mistake — or commit the fraud — 
of the Jesuit missionaries, whose idt'a of eijuality with the 
jK‘o[)l(i was not that of brotherhood in Christ, but that of 
di’agging down Christian doctrine, worship and civilisation, 
to the base levid of idolatrous heathenism, and deluding 
the ignorant into accepting tlie l)las]>henious compromise. 

Alas ! Cai’(;y could not manage to get out of Calcutta 
and its neighhourhood for five months. As he thought to 
live hy farming, Thomas was to praiUise his profession ; 
and their first year's income of £lo() had, in those days 
when the foiau’gn exchanges were unknown, to be realised 
by tbe sale of the goods in which it had ])ecn invested. 
As usual, Thomas had again bIunder<Ml, so that even his 
gentle colh'agiie himself half-condemned, half-apologised for 
him ]>y tluj slii'owd I’etlection that he was only tit to live at 
sea, whore his daily business would ho before him, and 
daily provision would bo made for him. Carey found him- 
self penniless. Even had he received the whole of his £75, 
as he really did in one way or other, what was that, foi- 
such a family as his at the b(‘giiiniiig of tlu'ir undertaking f 
The expense of living at all in Calcutta drove the whole 
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party thirty miles iij) the river to Ihmdel, an old Portuguese 
suhiirh of the lloogli factory. There tliey I’ented a small 
house from the (^^ennan hotel -keeper, hesidc the Augustinian 
priory and oldest church in North India, which dates irom 
1599 and is still in good order. Thei’e they met Kier- 
nander, then at the great age of eighty-four. Daily they 
preached or talked to the peojde. They ]>urc]iased a ])oat 
for regular visitation of the hamlets, markets, and towns 
Avhich line both banks of the river. Witli sure instinct 
Carey soon fixed on Nuddea, as the centre of Brahmaiiical 
superstition and Sanskrit learning, Avliere “ to build ni(‘ a 
hut and Ih^e like the natives,’' language recalled to us by 
the words of the dying Idvingstonc in the s\vamj)s of 
Central Africji. There, in the capital of the last of the 
FTindoo kings, })eside the leafy hds or colleges of a rivei* 
port which rivals flenares, Poona, and Conjeveram in 
sanctity, where Cliaitanya the Vaishnalva I’eformer was 
born, Carey might have attacked Brahmanism in its strong- 
hold. A passage in his journal shows hoAV he realised the 
position. Thomas, tlie pundit, and he “ sought the Lord 
by prayer for direction,” and this much Avas the result — 
Several of the most learned Pundits and Brahmans Avished 
us to settle there 3 and, as that is tin* great place for Eastern 
learning, Ave seemed inclined, es 2 )ecially as it is the bulwark 
of heathenism, AAdiich, if once carried, all the rest of tlio 
country must l)e laid open to us.” But there was no 
available land there for an Englishman’s cultivation. From 
Bandel he Avrote home these impressions of Anglo-Indian 
life and missionary duty : — 

“ 2Cth Dec. 1793. — A missionary must bo one of the 
companions and equals of tlic people to Avdiom he is sent, 
and many dangers and tem]>tations will be in his Avay. 
One or tAvo pieces of advice 1 may venture to give. Th(‘ 
first is to be exceedingly cautious Jest the voyage prove a 
great snare. All the discourse is about high life, and every 
circumstance Avill contribute to unfit the mind for the Avork 
and prejudice the soul against the peo])lc to whom he goes ; 
and in a country like this, settled by Europeans, the gran- 
deur, the customs, and i)rejudices of the Europeans arc 
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exceeding dangerous. They arc very kind and hospitalde, 
but even to visit them, if a man kcejrs no ta})lc of his own, 
would more than te.n times exceed the allowance of a 
mission ; and all their discourse is about the vices of the 
natives, so that a missionary must se(‘- thousands of ])eo|)le 
treating him with tlui greatest kindness, but whom he 
must be entirel}'' diil’erent IVom in his life, his appearance 
in everything, oi’ it is im])ossible for him to stand their 
profuse way of living, ]>eing so contrary to his chai'acter 
and so much above his ability. This is a snare to dear 
Mr. Thomas, which will be felt by us both in some 
measure. It will be very important to mis.sionaries to be 
men of calmness and ev(mness of lem])ei‘, and ratlun* in- 
elint'd to sulfer hardshi])s than to court the favour of men, 
and such who will be indefatigably employed in the work 
set before them, an inconstancy of mind being rpiite 
injnilous to it.” 

He had need of such faith and ]jatience. Hearing of 
waste land in Calcutta, he returned there only to be dis- 
a})[)ointed. 'Ibe Hauish ea])tain, knowing that he had 
written a botanical work, advised him to take it to the 
doctor in charge of the Company’s ilotanic Garden, and 
oiler liimself for a A a(‘ant aj>])oiiitment to su])crintend ])art 
of it. The doctor, who ami whose snc(‘4.‘ssors were soon to 
bo proud of his as’<i<tance on e(pial terms, had to tell him 
that the olticc had In^en tilled up, ]»ut invited the weary 
man to dim', with him. Houseless, with his maddened 
wife, and her sister and two of his four children down with 
dysenteiy, due to the bad food and ex])osure. of six weeks 
in the interior, (kirey found a, friend, aj)propriately enough, 
in a Bengali money-lender.’ Nelu Dutt, a banker who 
had lent money to Thomas, olfered the destitute family 
his garden house in the north-eastern (|uarter of Mauick- 

^ At this time, and u}> to 1801, tho last survivor of the Black Hole 
tragedy was living in Calcutta and hore his own name, though the 
ruissiouary knew it not. Airs. Carey Avas a couulry-honi woman, who, 
when a girl, luid married an olliccr of one of the Flast Indiamen, and 
with him, her mother, and sister, had been shut up in the Black Hole, 
Avhere, while they perished, she is said to have retained life by swal- 
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tolla until thoy could do better. The ])l:icc was nicaii 
enough, hut Carey never forgot the deed, and he had it in 
his power long after to help Nelu Diitt when in ])()verty. 
Such, on the other hand, was the dislike of tlie Ro\'. David 
Brown to Thomas, that when (kiroy had walked live miles 
in the heat of the sun to visit the comparativt'ly pros})erous 
evangelical preacher, ‘‘ T hdt him without his havi?ig so 
much as asked me to take any refreshment.’’ 

Carey would not have been allowed to live in Calcutta 
as a missionary. Forty years were to pass before that 
could be possible without a Com])any’s passport. But no 
one was aware of the existence of tlie o])scure Aagrant, as 
he seemed, although he was liard a-t w'ork. All around 
him was a Mobanimoda.n community whom, through his 
])undit, he addressed with the greatest freedom, and with 
whom he discussed the relative merits of the Koran and 
tin; Bible in a kindly s[)irit, “to recommend the (iospel 
and the way of life by Christ.” lie bad bel])ed Tliomas 
with a translation of the book of (jenesis during the 
voyage, and now we find this in Ins journal Dvo months 
and a half after he had landed : — 

“ Through the delays of my com])anioii I have spent 
another month, and done scarcely anything, except that 
I have added to my knowledge of the language, and had 
o])portunity of seeing much more of tlic genius and dis- 
position of the natives than f othorwdse could have known. 
This day finished the correction of the? first chapttu* of 
Genesis, which moonshi says is rendered into viTy good 
BengalL Just as we had finished it, a pundit ami another 
man from Nuddea came to soc me. 1 sliowed it to them ; 
and the pundit seemed much pleased with the account of 
the creation ; only they have an imaginary place some- 
where beneatli the earth, and he thought that should 
have been mentioned likewise. . . . 

lowing her tears. Dr. Bishop, of Merchant Taylors’ School — Clive’s 
School — wrote Latin verses on the story, which thus coiicliide — 

. . Noscit sitieiido pcu'ire 
Cui sic dat laeryinas quas hihiit ipsa Tides.” 

— See Echoes from Old Calcutta, by Dr. lUi.stccd, C.LE.,1882, pp. 31-35. 
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‘‘Was very weary, having walked in tlio sun about 
fifteen or sixteen miles, yet had the satisfaction of dis- 
coursing with some in on ey -cl i angers at Calcutta, who could 
s])eak English, about the importance; and absolute necessity 
of faith in tlio Lord desus (dirist. One of them Avas a 
very crafty man, and tried much to entangle me witli hard 
(piestions ; lait at last., finding hims(‘lf entangled, he de- 
siNted, and an out to his old occu])atiou of money-ebanging 
again. If once (bid wouhl by his Spirit cnindnce tlunn of 
sin, a Saviour Avoiild b(‘ a blessing indeed to them : but 
liuman natui’e is tin; same all the, world o\er, and all 
conviction fails exce})t it is produced b}" the etfeclual 
Avorking of the Holy Spirit.” 

Itam l>asu Avas him.sidf in debt, Avas indeed all along a 
self interested in( purer, ilut the next gleam of hope 
came from him, that the Can'y family should iuoat; to 
the Avaste junghis of the Soondarbans, the tigcu'-li.i unted 
swamjis south-(*ast of Calcutta, an<l tlu*re cultivate a, grant 
of land. With a sum of XI b born)\ved from a natiAC at 
twelve }K;r cent ]>y Mr. Xliomas, a ])oat Avas liired, and on 
the fourth day, Avlieii only one mor<‘ meal remained, the 
miserable family and their stout-lu'artcd fath(*r suav an 
English-])uiit bouse. As they Avalked u]) to it tlu' OAvner 
met them, and Avitli Anglo-Indian hospitality invited them 
all to l_)ecomc liis guests, lie proAcd to be Mr. Charles 
Short, in charg(* of the Comjuiny's salt manufacture there. 
As a de,ist he had no sympathy Avith Can'} s enterprise, 
hut he helped the mi'^sionaiy none the less, and the reward 
came to him in due time in the opening of liis heart to the 
love of (dirist. He afterwards married Mrs. (kirey’s sister, 
and in l^higland the two survived the great, niissionaiy, to 
tell this and much more nigarding him. Here, at the ])lace 
ap]>ro})riately named Hashnal)a<l, or the “smiling spot,’' 
Carey took a few acres on the dainoona arm of the united 
Ganges and Erahmapootra, and hnilt him a l>ainboo house, 
forty miles east of C^ilcutta, KnoAving that the sahib’s 
gun Avould keep olV the tigers, nati\es squatted around to 
the number of three or four thousand. Such Avas the 
faith, the industry, and the modesty of the lu'aA'C little 
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man that, after jnst three months, he wrote thus : — “When 
I know the language well enough to preach in it, 1 have 
no doubt of having a stated congregation, and I much hope 
to send you pleasing accounts. I can so far converse in 
the language as to be understood in most things belonging 
to eating and drinking, buying and selling, i^tc. My ear 
is somewhat familiarised t,o the Bengali sounds. It is a 
language of a very singular construction, having no ])lural 
except for pronouns, and not a single pre])Osition in it : hut 
the cases of nouns and ])ronouns are almost endless, all the 
words answering to onr prt*])ositions being })iit after the 
word, and forming a new case. Except these singularities, 
T find it an easy languages. I feel mys(df happy in my 
present underbaking ; for, though I never felt the loss of 
social religion so much as now, yet a consciousness of 
having given nj) all for God is a sup})ort ; and the work, 
with all its attendant inconveniences, is to me a rich 
reward. 1 tliiiik the Society wouhl do well to keep their 
eye towards Africa or Asia, countries whicli -are not like 
the wilds of America, uhere long la)»our will scarcely 
collect sixty people to hear the VN'ord : for hero it is 
almost impossible to get out of the way of hundreds, and 
preachers are wanted a thousand times inoi'c than ])eoj)le 
to preacli to. Within India are the Maratha country and 
the northern parts to Cashmeres, in which, as far as I cun 
learn, there is not one soul that thinks of God aright. . . . 
My health was never hett(a\ Th(‘ climatt^, tliougli hot, is 
tolerahle; but, attended as I am witli difficulties, I would 
not renounce my undertaking for all the world.” 

It was at this time that he drew his stnuigth often from 
the ex})(U‘icnce of the first missionary, descrihed by Isaiah 
in all his solitude : — “ Look unto Ahralumi your father, for 
I called him alone and blessed him and inci’eased him. 
For the Lord shall comfort Zion ; Tie will comfort all her 
waste places.” The sun of His comfort shone forth at last. 

Carey’s original intention to h(‘gi?i his mission near 
Maldawas now to b(i carried out. In tlie opening week of 
1794 the small English community in Bengal were sad- 
dened by the news that, when crossing the Hoogli at 
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Calcutta, a boat containing three of its principal rnercliantK 
and the wife of one of them, had ])een ii])sct, and all had 
been drowrnid. It turned out that two of the men 
recovered, but Mr. IL Lhlny and his young wife })erished. 
Tlis aged mother had been one of the godly circle in the 
Residency at Mahhi to whom Thomas had ministered ; and 
Mr. O. Udny, her othtT son, was still the Com])any’s 
commercial Resident there. A letter of sympathy which 
Thomas sent to them restored the old relations, and 
resulted in Mr. (f. Udny inviting first the writtir and then 
(Jarey to ))e(‘ome his assistants in charge of new indigo 
factories whicli he was building on his own account. Each 
received a salary etpiivaleiit to £250 a year, with the 
j)ros]x*.ct of a commission on the out-turn, and even a 
proju’ietary share. Earey’s remark in his jcnirnal on the 
day h(i received th(3 oiler was: — “'fhis ajipearing to be a 
remarkable ojiening in divine ])rovi(hmc(' for oin* comfort- 
able support, 1 accepted it . . . I shall likewise ])e joined 
with my colleague again, and we shall unite<lly engage in 
our woi'k.” Again: — “ Tiie conversion of tlie heathen is 
the o])ject which ahove all others 1 wish to ])ursuc. If my 
situation at Malda should ]>c toleraldi', I most certainly 
will jHiblish the Rible in iiumbcis.” On receiving the 
rejoinder to his acce[)tance of the otfei; he set this down: 
— “1 am resolved to write to tlie Societ}' that my circum- 
stances are such that 1 do not need future ludj) from them, 
and to devote a sum monthly for the luinting of the 
llengali Rihle.” This lie did, adding that it would be bis 
glory and joy to stand in the same relation to the Society 
as if he iieialed snp]K)rt from them, lie hoped they would 
he the sooner alilo to send another mission somewhere — to 
Sumatra or some of the Indian Islands. From the first 
he lived with such simjilicity that he gave from one-fourth 
to one-third of his little income to his own mission at 
Mudnahati. 

Carey thus sums up his first year’s experience before 
leaving his jungle home on a tliree weeks’ voyage up the 
Ganges, and records liis first deliberate and regular attempt 
to preach in Bengali on the way. 
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8th April 1 794. — All niy hope is in, and all my comfort 
arises from, Ctod ; without IJis power no European could 
possibly be converted, and llis power (‘an conv(a*t any 
Indian ; and when 1 reflect that lie has stirred me up 
to the work, and Avrought wonders to prepare the Avay, 
1 can hope in llis promises, and am encouraged and 
strengthened. . . . 

“19th A[>ril. — O how glorious aie the av ays (Af (Jod! 
‘My soul longcth and fainteth for G(Ad, for the living God, 
to see llis glory and beauty as 1 have seen them in the 
sanctuary.’ AVheu 1 first hdt England, my ho]>e of tln^ 
conversion of the heathen Avas very strong ; but, among so 
many obstacles, it Avould entirely die away unless uplield 
by God. Nothing to (^.xercise it, but plentA to obstruct it, 
for noAv a year and nineteen d«iys, Avhich is tlu*. s])ace since 
I left my dear charge at Leicester. Since tliat I have bad 
hurrying up and doAvn ; a fiA^c months' impiisonment with 
carnal men on boai'd the >hip ; fi\'e more learning tbe 
language ; my moonshi not understanding English suffi- 
ciently to inter])ret my preaching; my colleague se})arated 
from me; long delays and tew o})portuniti(‘s for social 
worshi]) ; no Avoods to r(*-tire to, like Eraimud, for fear of 
tigers (no less than tAventy men in the department (jf 
Deharta, Avhere I am, IniAX been carried away b}' them this 
season from the salt-Avorks) ; no (*arthly thing to de]»end 
upon, or earthly conitort, except food and rainu'iit. Well, 
I have God, and llis Word is sure ; and though tlu^ su))ei‘- 
stitions of the heathen Avenj a million times Avorse than 
they are, if I were deserted by all, and persecuted by all, 
yet my hope, fixed on that sure ord, will rise superior to 
all obstriicti(ms, and triumph over all trials. God’s cause 
Avill triumph, and I shall come out of all trials as gold 
purified hy fire. 1 Avas much liumbh'd to-day by reading 
Braiiierd. O wliat a disparity betAvixt me and him, he 
ahvays constant, 1 as inconstant as the wind ! 

“ 2 2d April. — Bless God lor a continuance of the happy 
frame of ycst<u’day. I think the hope of soon acquiring 
the language puts fresh life into iny soul ; for a long time 
my mouth has been shut, and my days have been beclouded 
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with heaviness ; Imt now 1 ])ei'iu to be .something like a 
traveller who has been almost beaten out in a violent storm, 
and who, with all his clothe.s about him dripping wet, sees 
the sky Ix^gin to clear : so I, with only the prospect of a 
more j^leasant season at hand, scarcely feel the sorrows of 
tlie ])rosent. 

“2,'hl. — With all the cares of life, and all its sorrows, yet 
1 find tliat a lihi of communion witli God is snfHcient to 
yield consolation in the midst of all, and even to produce a 
holy joy in the soul, which shall make it to triumph over 
all a miction. 1 have iievei* yet rejxmted of any sacrifice 
that I have made for the Gospel, but find that consolation 
of mind wdiich can come from God alone. 

“ 2Gth May. — This day kept Sal^bath at Ghandureea ; 
had a ph'asant day. In the morning and afternoon ad- 
dressed my family, and in the evening ])egan my Avork of 
publishing the Word of God to the heathen. Though 
imp(‘rfect in the knowlc<lge of the language, yet, with the 
Iu‘lp of moonshi, I conversed with tw^o Brahmans in the 
]»resence f)f about two hundred peo])le, about the things of 
God. I had ])een to see a tem[)le, in wdiicli were the 
images of Dukkinroy, the god of the woods, riding on a 
tigei*; Sheetulla, goddess of the snialI[)ox, without a, head, 
riding on a horse without a head ; Bmichanon, wn'th large 
ears ; and CVlloroy, I'iding on a horse. In another apart- 
nnmt was Se(d), which was only a smooth ])ost of 4vood, 
wdth two or thrive mouldings in it, like the base of a Tuscan 
])illar. 1 th<*i'efbro discoursed wdtli them upon the vanity of 
idols, the folly and wickedness of idolatry, the nature and 
attributes of God, and the way of salvation by Christ. 
On(‘ Brahman w'as <[uite eonfouiided, and a, number of 
]>eople w^ere all at onee crying out to him, ‘ Why do you 
not atisw^u' him] Mliy do you not answer him]’ He 
replied, ‘ I have no wmrds/ flust at this time a very 
learned Brahman came up, wdio Avas desired to talk wdth 
me, w'hich he did, and so acceded to what I said, that he 
at last said images had been used of late years, but not 
from the beginning. I iiupurcd wdiat I must do to be 
saved; he said I must repeat the name of God a great 
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many times. I re]^lie(l, would you, if ^xnir son had offended 
you, be so ])leased with him as to forgive liim if he Averc 
to repeat the Avord ‘father ’ a tliousaiid times '? This might 
please children or fools, but God is Aviso, lie told me that 
1 must get faitli ; I asked what faith was, to Avhich lie gaA^e 
me no intelligible reply, but said 1 must obey God. I 
ansAvered, Avhat are His commands 1 Avhat is llis Avill 1 
They said God Avas a, great light, and as no om^ could see 
him, he became incarnate, under the threefold character of 
Brliumma, Bishno, and Seeb, and that either of them must 
be Avorshipped in order to life. 1 t(»ld them of the sure 
Word of the Gospel, and the Avay of life by Christ ; and, 
night coming on, left them. I cannot tell Avhat effect it 
may have, as I may ticauu* see them again. ’ 

At the beginning of the great rains in the middle of 
June Carey joined Mr. Udny and his mother at the chief 
factory. On each of the n(‘xt tAAai Sabliaths ho preaclu'd 
tAvice in the hall of the llesidency of the Company, which 
excluded all Christian missionaries by Act of Parliament. 
As an indigo planter he received the Com])any's licence to 
reside for at least five years. So on 2Gth June he began 
his secular duties by completing for the season of indigo 
manufacture the buildings at Miidnabati, and making the 
acquaintance of tln^ ninety natives under his charge. Both 
Mr. Udny and he knew aa^cII tliat he was above all things 
a Christian missionary. “ These Avill furnish a congrega- 
tion immediately, ami, ad<h‘d to the extensiA o engagements 
AAdiich 1 must ncc(is.sarily have AAUth the natives, will o])cri 
a very Avide door for activity. God grant that it may not 
only he large but effectual.” 

These Avere the days, Avhich continued till the next 
charter, wIkui the East India Company Avas still not only a 
body of merchants Imt of manufacturers. Of all the old 
monopolies only the most evil one is left, that of the growth, 
manufacture, and sale, of o])ium. The civil servants, who 
Avere termed Eesideiits, had not political duties Avith 
tributary soA^'creigns as now, but from great factory-like 
palaces, and on large salaries, made advances of money to 
contractors, native and European, avIio induced the ryots to 
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wciive to breed and feed the silkworm, and to grow 

,and maJce the l)liie dye to which India liad long given the 
name of “ indigo.” Mr. Carey was already hxmiliar with 
the system of advances for salt, and the opium mono})oly 
was then in its infiincy. The European contractors were 
“ interlopers,” who introduced the most valuable cultiva- 
tion and processes into India, and yet with whom the 
“ covenanted ” Residents w<‘re often at Avar. The Rcvsi- 
dents had themsehais liberty f»f ]>rivate trade, and un- 
scrupulous men abused it. Clive liad b('eu hurried out 
thirty years before to check tlie abuse, Avhich Avas ruining 
not only the Com])any's investments but tlie people. It 
had so sju'ead on his de]>arture that even judges and cliaj)- 
laiiis shared in tlie spoils till CV)rnAvalIis interfered. In 
the case of Mr. C. IMuy and [nirely comnu'reial agents the 
evil AA^as reduced to a. inininium, and the practice had been 
deliberately sanctioned by Sir df)hu Shore on the ground 
that it Avas desirabh* to make the interests of the Company 
and of individuals go hand in hand. 

Th(i days av'Ikui Eu?‘o])e got its cotton clotli from India, 
calling it “calico,” from (.’alient, and its ricli yelloAv silks, 
hixxc long since passed, although the latter arii still supplied 
in an inferior form, and tin* former is once moi'e raising its 
head, from th(‘ coinlunation of machinery and cheaj) labour. 
For th(j old abuses of the Company 'the (Tovernment by 
Parliament has to some extent atone(l by fostering the new 
cultures of t(‘a, <‘otloe, and cinchona, jute and Avheat. The 
system of inducing the ryots to cultivate by ad\ances, pro- 
tected by a stringent contract law, still cxivSts in the case of 
opium. The indigo culture system of Carey’s time broke 
down in 1800 in the loAAxr districts, where, following the 
Company itself, the planter made cash adA^ances to the 
pleasant, who Avas required to soav indigo on land AA^hieh he 
held as a tenant Imt often as a proprietor, to deliATr it at 
a fixed rate, and to bcav the risk of the crop as Avell as the 
exactions of the factory servants. It still flourishes iu the 
U])per districts of Ilihar, especially iu Tii lioot, on a system 
coniparatiAa3ly free from economic objections. 

The plant kiiOAvn as “Indigofera Tinctoria” is soaa'ii in 
G 
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March in soil carefully prepared, grows to a])Out 5 feet, is 
cut down early in July, is fennented in vats, and the li(|Uor 
is beaten till it precipitates the precious Idue dye, whicli is 
boiled, drained, cut in small cakes, and dried. From first 
to last the growth and the manufacture are (u*on more*, pre- 
carious than most tro])ical cro])s. An ea^eii rainhdl, rigoi*ous 
weeding, tlie most careful superintendence of the chemical 
processes, and conscientious packing, are necessary. One 
good cro}) in three years will pay where the factory is not 
lairdencd by severe interest on capital ; om^ e\x‘ry other 
year will pay very well. Personally Oarey laul more than 
the usual (pialifi cations of a successful planter, scic'iitific 
knowledge, scrupulous conscientiousness and industry, and 
familiarity with the native character, so soon as he acipiired 
the special exj)erience necessary for su])erintending the 
manufacture. That experience he spared no etlbrt to gain 
at once. 

“ 1st, 2d, and 3d July. — iVluch engaged in the necessary 
business of preparing our works for the a})[)roaching season 
of indigo-making, which will commence in a))OUt a fort- 
night, I had on the evening of each of th(\se da}'s very 
precious seasons of fervent praj er to God. I have been on 
these evenings much (b'awn out in prayei’ foi* my dear 
friends at Leicester, and for the Society that it may be 
prosperous ; likewise for the ministers of my ac(iuaintaiice, 
not only of the Paptist Init other denominations. 1 was 
engaged for the churches in America and Holland, as well 
as England, and much concerned for tlie succcjss of the 
Gospel among the Hindoos. At present 1 know not of any 
success since I have been here. Many say that tlie Gospel 
is the word of truth ; Imt they al>onnd so miicli in flattery 
and encomiums, which are mere wf)rds of course, that little 
can be said respecting tlieir sincerity. The very c(nnmon 
sins of lying and avarice are so universal also, that no 
European who has not witnessed it can form any idea of 
their various appearances : they will stoo}) to anything 
whatsoever to get a few cowries, and lie on every occasion. 
0 how desirable is the spread of the Gospel ! 

‘‘ 4th July. — Eather more fiat, perhaj)s owing to the ex- 
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cessive heat ; for in tlui rainy season, if there he a fine clay, 
it is very hot indeed. Such has been this day, and I was 
necessitated to be out in it from morniiip;’ till evening, giving 
necessary directions. I felt very mucli fatigued iiideetl, and 
had no s])irits left in the evening, and in prayer was very 
barj*en. . . . 

“ 9tli July to 1th Aug. — Employed in visiting several 
factories to learn the ])rocess of indigo-inaking. Had some 
very pleasant seasons at Malda, where I preached several 
times, atid the jieojle seemed much allectecl with the Word. 
One day, as ]\lr. Thonuis and I were riding out, av(‘ saw a 
basket hung in a tree, in Avhicli an infant had been ex- 
posed; the skull remained, the rest having been de\oured 
by ants.” 

Success in the indigo culture was indeed never possible 
in JMudnabafi. The factory stood on the ri\'er Tangan, 
within wha.t is now the district of T)inaj])oor, thirty miles 
north of Malda. To this day the revenue surveyors of 
(Tovornmeut descrihe it as low and marshy, subject to in 
uiidation during the rains, and considered very unhealthy, 
('arcy had not lieen there a fortnight when he had to make 
this record : — 

‘‘ r)th, r»th, 7th July. — Mucli om])loyed in settling the 
aifairs of the Iniil dings, etc., having lieen absent so long, and 
sevei’al of our managing and principal 'peopl(‘ heing sick. It 
is indeed an awful time here witli us now, scarcely a day 
])Ut some are seized witli fevers. It is, I believe, owing to 
the abundance of water, there being rice-ti elds all around us, 
in which tlie}' dam np the water, so that all the countr}" 
herealiouts is about a foot deep in water ; and as we have 
rain, though moderate to what I expected the rainy season 
to be, yet the continual moisture occasions fevers in such 
situations where rice is cultivated. . . . Felt at home and 
thankful these days. O tliat I may"^ he very useful ! I must 
soon learn the language tolerably well, for 1 am olJigcd to 
converse with the natives every day, having no other per- 
sons here except my family.” 

Soon in Soptemhor, tlie woi’st of all tlio months in Ben- 
gal, he himself was brought near to the grave by a fever, 
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one of the paroxysms continuing for t wenty-six hours with- 
out intermission, ‘‘ wJieu providentially Mr. Ihlny came to 
visit us, not knowing that I was ill, and lu'onght a hottle 
of ]>ark Avith })im.’’ He slowly recovered, hut the second 
youngest child, Peter, a hoy of Hve, was removed by 
dysentery, and castt‘ made it. long difficult to find any native 
to dig his grave. Put of this time the faithful siilferer could 
write : — 

‘SSometimes T enjoyed sweet seasons of self-examination 
and prayer, as I la\ upon my bed. IMany hours together 
I sweeth' spent in contem])lating subjects for prt'aching, and 
in musing over discourses iuP>engali ; and wlnui my animal 
spirits Avere somewliat raised the feATr, 1 found m^'^self 
able to reason and discourse in r>cngali for siune hours to- 
gether, and Avoi‘ds and jihrases occurred much nion'. readily 
than Avhen I Avas in health. Wlten my dear child Avas ill 
I Avas enabled to attend upon liim night and day, though 
very dangerously ill myself, Avithout much fatigue; and noA\^, 
I bless (lod that I feel a sAvcad resignation to his will.” 

A still hariler fate hebdl him. The monomania of his 
wife became chronic for the iv.st of her life. A letter which 
she Avrote and sent hy special messenger called forth from 
Thomas this loving Minpatliy : — “ You must endea vour to 
consider it a disease. The eyes and ears of many are upon 
you, to AAdiorn your conduct is unimjieachahle Avith respect 
to all her charges ; liut if }ou show resentment, they have 
eai’s, and others have tongues set on lire. Were T in your 
case, I .should b(; Auolent ; hut blessed bo (lod, av ho suits 
our burdens to our backs. >Somctimes I ])ray earnestly for 
you, and 1 ahvays feel for you. Think of Job. dliink 
of Jesus. Think of those avIio Avert*, ‘ destitute, afflicted, 
tormented.’ ” 

A voyage u[) the Tangan in Mr. Udny’s pinnaeti as far 
as the north frontier, at a spot now passed hy the railway 
to Darjeeling, restored the invalid. am no hunter,” he 
Avrote, while Thomas AA^as sliooting Avild buffahx'.s, but he Avas 
ever adding to liis store of o])scrvations of the pcoi)lc, the 
customs and language. ]\leanAv]iile he was longing for 
letters from Fuller and Pearce and Kyland. At the end of 
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Jiinuary 1795 tlie missionary exile thus talks of liimsi^lf in 
his journal: — “ Mucli engaged in Avriting, having ])egun to 
AVJ’ito letters to Europe ; hut having ivceived nom^, J feel 
that hope dcferi-ed makes the heart, sick. However, J am 
so fully satisfied of tlie iirmiiess of their tViejidshij) that I 
feel a sweet ])hiasure in Avi-iting to them, though rather of 
a forlorn kind ; and having nothing Init mys(‘Jf to write 
a])ont, feel the awkwardness of lun'iigan egotist,. 1 feel a 
socia.l spirit thougli fjarred from s(K*iety. ... 1 sometimes 
walk in my garden, and try to j)ray to God ; and if 1 })ray 
at all it is in the solitiuh*. of a walk. J thought my soul a 
little drawn out to-day, hut soon gross darlcTiess returned. 
Si)okc a word or two to a Mohammedan u])on the things 
of God, hut J feel to he as had as the}^ . . . 9th May. I 
have added nothing to these memoirs since the 19th of 
April. Now 1 ohs(irvc that for th(‘ last three sa})})aths my 
soul has been lunch comforted in s(‘eing so largo a congre- 
gation, and more especially as many Avho are not our own 
workmen come from the })arts adjacmit, whose attendance 
must 1)0 wholly disitit(‘r<*st(*d. 1 lhercfV)re now rejoice in 
seeing a regular congregation of iVom two to si.x hundred 
]i)eople of all (h‘Scri})tions — i\Iussnlnians, Hrahmans, and 
other classes of Hindus, Avhich T look u]K)n as a faA'ourable 
token from God. . . . Blessed he God. 1 have at last re- 
ceived letters and oIIkt articles from onr friends uj Eng- 
land . . . from <]cai' hrethreii Euller, Morris, Eearce, and 
Itippon, hut why not from others ' , . . 11th June. I have 
Jiad very sore trials in my own family, from a (piarter which 
I forbear to mention. Have greater need for faith and 
])atience than ever I had, and I hless God that I have not 
heen altogether without supplies of tliese graces, . . . ]Mr. 
Thomas and his family spent one Lord’s day Avitli us, Ma}^ 
23d. . . . AVe spent Wedm‘sday, iMlth, in prayer, and for 
a convenient place assembled in a t<‘mjd(‘ t»f Seeb, AvliicIiAvas 
near to our house. ... 1 Avas from that day seized AAuth a 
dysentery, wliich continued iit'arly a Aveiik Avith fearful 
violence ; hut then I recovered, through abundant mercy. 
That day of prayer Avas a good day to our souls. We con- 
certed measures for forming a Ikiptist church.” 
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To his sister he wrote, on the 11th March, of the 
church, which was duly formed of Europeans and Eurasians. 
No native conv(Tt ivas made in this l)inaj})oor mission till 
1806, after Carey liad removed to Seramj^ore. “We have 
ill the neighbourhood about fifteen or sixteen serious per- 
sons, or those I have good hopes of, all Euroj)eans. With 
the natives I have very large coiwerns ; almost all the 
farmers for nearly twenty miles round cultivate indigo for 
us, and the laliouring ])eople working here to the nundier 
of about five hundred, so that I have considcrabh*. ojijKir- 
tuiiity of ])ublishing the (TOs])el to them. 1 have so much 
knowledge of the language as to be able to preach to them 
for about half an hour, so as to be understood, but am not 
able to vary my subjects much. I tell tliem of the ei il 
and universality of sin, the sins of a natural state, the 
justice of Cod, tlic inc\ariia,tion of Christ and his sufferings 
ill our stead, and of the necesMty of conversion, holiness, 
and faith, in order to salvation. They hear with attention 
in general, and some come to me for instruction in the 
things of God.” 

“ It was <'dways my ojiinion that missionaries may and 
must sn})]jort themselves after having ])cen sent out and 
received a little support at first, and in consequence 1 
pursue a very little worldly employment which requires 
three months' closish athuidance in the year ; but this is in 
the rains — the most luifavouralile season for exertion. I 
have a district of a])Out twenty miles square, where 1 am 
continually going from village to village to publish the 
Gospel ; and in this s])ace are about two hundred villages, 
whose inhabitants from time to time lu'ar the Wf>rd. My 
manner of traA^elling is with two small boats ; one serves 
me to live in, and the other for cooking my food. I carry 
all my furniture and food with mo from place to place — 
viz. a chair, a table, a bed, and a lamp. I walk from 
village to A’illage, but repair to my ])oat for lodging and 
eating. There are several rivers in this extent of country, 
which is very convenient for travelling.” 

Carey's first convert seems to have been Ignatius Fer- 
nandez, a Portuguese descendant who had pros])ered as a 
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trader in Diiiajpoor station. The first Protestant place of 
worshi[) in Bengal, outside of Calcutta, was built by him, 
in 1797, next to his own house. There he conducted ser- 
vice both in Bnglish and Bengali, wlicnevcr Carey and 
Thomas, and J^^ountain afterwards, were unalde to go out 
to the station, and in his liousc Thomas and Fountain died. 
He remained there as a missionary till his own death, four 
years before (farcy’s, when lie left all his pr()])erty to the 
mission. The mission -house, as it is now, is a typical 
example of the bungalow of one story, which afterwards 
formed the first cha])el in Seram] )ore, and is still common as 
otHcers’ (piarters in Barrack])oro and other military stations. 

Side by side with his daily public preaching and more 
private conversations with inquirers in Bengali, Carey 
carried on the work of Bible translation. As each new 
portion was pre})ared it was tested by being read to hun- 
dreds of natives. The difliculty was that lie had at once 
to give a literary form to the rich materials of the language, 
and to find in these or ada])t from them terms sufficiently 
pure and accurate to express the divine ideas and facts 
revealed through the Hebrew and the Creek of the original. 
He gives us this unconscious glimjise of himself at work on 
this loftiest and most fruitful of tasks, whii'li Jerome had 
first accomplished for Latin Christendom, Ulfila for our 
Scandinavian forefathers, AVuclif for the English, and Luther 
for the Germans of the time. 

“ Now 1 must mention some of the difficulties under 
which we labour, particularly myself. The language 
spoken by the natives of this part, though Bengali, is yet 
so different from the language itself, that, though I can 
pr*each an hour with tolerahle freedom so as that all who 
si)eak the language well, or can write or i*ead, perfectly 
understand me, yet the poor labouihig j)eople can under- 
stand but little ; and though the language is rich, beautiful, 
and cx])ressive, yet the poor people, whose whole concern 
has been to get a little rice to satisfy their wants, or to 
cheat their oppressive merchants and zameendars, have 
scarcely ii word in use about religion. They have no word 
for love, for rejient, and a thousand other things ; and 
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every idea is expressed either by qniiiiit phrases or tedious 
circumlocutions. A native who speaks the language well 
finds it a year’s work to ohtiiiii tlieir idiom. This some- 
times diseomwges me much ; hut hlossed he (lod T feel a 
growing desire to l)e always al)Ounding in the work of the 
Lord, and I know that my laljour shall not he in vain in 
the Lord. I am much oncoiuuged 1)y our Lord’s expres- 
sion, ‘He who reapeth ’ (in the harvest) ‘receiveth wages, 
and gathereth fruit unto eternal life.’ If 1, like I)avid, 
only am an instrument of gathering materials, and anotlier 
huild the house, 1 trust my joy Avill not he the less.” This 
was written to the welhheloved Pearc(‘, whom he would 
fain luue had heside him at Mudnahati. To guide the 
two missionaries whom the Society wei*c ahoiit to send to 
Africa on the salaries which he and d’liomas had set free 
for this extension, Care) adds: — “Tlu'y will do well to 
associate as much as possible with \he nati\es, and to write 
down every woi’d they can catch, u ith its meaning. Lut 
if they have cliildren with them, it is hy far the readiest 
way of learning to listen to them, for they will catch up 
every idiom in a little time. My chihlren can sj)eak 
nearly as well as the natives, and know mau}^ things in 
Bengali which they do not know in English. I should 
also recommend to 3^otir consideration a very large country, 
])erhaps unthought of: I mean Bhootan or Tibet. Were 
two missionaries scut to that country, we should have it 
ill our power to afford them much hel]). . . . The day 1 
received )our letter I set about composing a grammar and 
dictionary of the Bengal language to send to you. The 
])cst account of Iliiidn mytliology extant, and wlu’ch is 
pretty exact, is Sonnerat’s Voyagp, nndcirtaken liy order of 
the king of France.” 

Without Sanskrit Carey found that he could neither 
master its Bengali offshoot nor enrich that vernacular with 
the words and combinations necessary for his translations 
of Scripture. Accordingly, with his usual rapidity and 
industry, we find that he had hy April 1790 so worked 
his way through the intricate difficulties of the mother 
language of the Aiyans that he could thus write to 
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ItylaiKl, witli nioro than a mere scholar’s enthusiasm, of 
one of the two great Yedic epics: — ‘‘I have read a con- 
sideudde part of the ULtluiharafa, an epic poem written in 
inost heautiful language, and much uj)ou a par with Homer; 
and was it, like his Iliful, only considered as a great ellbrt 
of human genius, f should thiidc it one of the first 
productions in the world ; hut alas ! it is the ground of 
faith to millions of the simple sons of men, and as such 
must be held in tlui utmost abhorrence.” At the beginning 
of 1798 he wrote to Sutclitf : — “1 am learning the Sanskrit 
language, which, Avith only the helps to be procured here, 
is perhaps the hardest language in the world. To accom- 
plish this, I have nearly translated the Sanskrit grammar 
and dictionary into English, and have made considerable 
})rogress in compiling a dictionary, Sanskrit, including Ben- 
gali and English.” 

By this year he had completed his first translation of 
the Bible except the historical books from Joshua to Job, 
and had gone to Calcutta to obtain estimates for print- 
ing the New T(‘st ament, of which he had reported to 
Mr. Fuller : — “ll has undergone one coiTcction, but must 
undergo several more, 1 employ a ])undit merely for this 
pur])ose, with Avhom 1 go through the whole in as exact 
a manner as 1 can. He judges of the style and syntax, 
and I of the faithfulness of the tran?;lation. I have, Iioav- 
ever, translated scA'cral chapters together, Avhich have not 
re(juired any a It (‘ration in the syntax whatever : yet T 
always submit this article entirely to his judgment. 1 can 
also, by hearing him read, judge Avhether he understands 
his subject by his accenting his reading projierly and 
laying the emj)ha.sis on the right Avords. If he fails in 
this, 1 immediately suspect the translation ; though it is 
not an easy matter for an ordinary reader to lay the em- 
phasis properly in reading Bengali, in Avliich there is no 
pointing at all. The mode of printing, i.e. Avhether a 
printing-[)ress, etc., shall be sent from England, or Avhether 
it shall bo printeil here, or whether it shall be printed at 
all, now rests Avith the Society.” 

Fuller AA^as willing, but the ardent scholar anticijiated 
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liiin. Seeing a wooden printing-press advertised in Cal- 
cutta for £40, Carey at once ordered it. On its arrival in 
1798, “after worship” he “retired and thanked Cod for 
furnishing us with a press.” When set u]) in the ]\Tudna- 
bati house its working was explained to the natives, on 
whom the delighted missionary’s entluisiasrn produced only 
the impression that it must be the idol of the English. 

But Caret’s missionary organisation would not have 
been complete without schools, and in ])lanning these from 
the very first he gives us the germs which blossomed into 
the Seram] K)re College of 1818 on the one luind, and the 
primary school circles under native Chi-istia-n inspectors on 
the other, a systejii carried out ever since the Mutiny of 
1857 by the Christian Vernacular Education Society, and 
adopted by the state d(‘}>artments of public instruction. 

“Mudnabati, 27 ih J(inif(ynj 1795. — Mr. Thomas and I 
(between whom the utmost harmony prevails) have formed 
a plan for erecting two colleges (Choivpfri.^ Bengali), one 
here and the other at his residence, wherti we intend to 
educate twelve lads, viz. six Mussulmans and six Hindoos 
at each place. A ]>iindit is to luive tluj charge of them, 
and they are to be taught Sanskrit, Bengali, and Persian ; 
the Bible is to be introduced, and perhaps a little })hilo- 
sophy and geogra])hy. The time of their education is to 
be seven years, and we find them meat, clothing, lodging, 
etc. We are no^v infpiiring for children ju-oper for the 
l)urj)ose. We have also determined to require that the 
Society will advance money for types to print the ikmgali 
Bible, and make us their debtors for the sum, which we 
hope to be able to ])ay off* in one \ear; and it will also be 
requisite to send a printing-press from England. We will, 
if our lives are spared, repay the whole, and })rint the 
Bible at our own expense, and I hope the Society will 
become our creditors by paying for them when delivered. 
Mr. Thomas is now preparing letters for sjjecimcns, which 
I hope will be sent by this conveyance. 

“We are under great obligation to Mr. C. Udny for 
putting us in these stations. He is a very friendly man 
and a true Christian. I have no s]>irit for ]>olitics here ; 
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for whatever the East India Company may be in England, 
their servants and oflicers here are very ditlercnt ; we have 
a few laws, and nothing to do but to o])ey.’' Of his own 
school he wrote in 1799 that it consisted of forty boys. 
“The school would have been much larger, had we been 
able to have borne the expense ; but, as among the 
scholars there are several orphans whom Ave Avholly main- 
tain, Ave could not jnnidently venture on any further 
cx])ensc. . . . The boys have hitherto learned to read 
and write, esjiecially parts of the Scriptures, and to 
keep accounts. AVe may uoav be able to introduce some 
other useful branches of knoAvledge among them. ... I 
trust these schools may tend to promote curi(»sity and 
iiKjuisitiAmiess among th(‘. ri.sing generation ; (pialities 
Avliich arc seldom found in the nathxs of Bengal.’’ 

The Medical Mission completed the ecjuijuuent. “I 
submit it to the c.onsideration of the Society AA^hether Ave 
should not be furnished Avith medicines gratis. No medi- 
cines Avill be sold by us, yet the cost of them enters A^ery 
deepl}' into our allowance. The Avliole su])ply sent in the 
Ilnwc, amounting to £35, besides chtjrg(is amounting 
to thirty per cent, falls on me; but the AAdiole Avill either 
be administered to sick j)oor, or gi\Tn to any neigh})Our 
Avho is in Avant, or used in our own families. Neighbour- 
ing gentlemen have often su})})]ied us. Indeed, considering 
the distance Ave are from medical assistance, the great 
expensiA'cness of it far beyond our ability, and the number 
of Avretched, ahlictcd objects Avhom Ave continually see and 
Avho continually a})})ly for helj), Ave ought ncA^er to sell a 
])enny worth. Brother Tlu)nias has been the instrument 
of saving numbers of liA'es. Ilis house is constantly 
surrounded AAuth the afflicted ; and the cures Avrought by 
him would liave gained any physician or surgeon in Europe 
the most extensive n^putation. We ought to be furnished 
yearly with at least half a liundredAveight of Jesuit’s bark.” 

Around and as the fruit of the completely organised 
mission, thus conducted by the ordained preacher, teacher, 
scholar, scientist, printer, and licensed indigo planter in 
one station, and by his medical colleague sixteen miles to 
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the north of him at Mahipal, there gatliercd many native 
inquirers. Besides the planters, civil oilicials, and military 
otficers, to whom he ministered in Malda and Dinajpoor 
stations, there was added the most able and consistent 
convert, Mr. Cuimiiighame of Lainshaw, the assistant judge, 
who afterwards in England fought the battle of missions, 
and from his Ayrshire estate, where he built a church, 
became famous as an expounder of proj)hecy. Carey 
looked upon this as “the greatest event tliat has occurred 
since our coming to this country.” The ap])ointment of 
Lord Moriiington, soon to be known as the Marquis 
Wellesley, “ the glorious little man,” as xMetcalfe called 
him, and hardly second to his younger brother Wellington, 
having led Fullei* to recommend that Carey should wait 
upon his Excellency at Calcutta, this reply was received: 
— “ I would not, however, have you su])i)Ose that we are 
obliged to conceal ourselves, or our work : no such thing. 
We pr(!ach before magistrates and judges ; and were I to 
be in the comjvuiy with Lord jMorriington, I should not 
hesitate to declare myself a missionary to tin*- heathen, 
though 1 would not on any account return myself as such 
to the Gov’ernor-Oeneral in Council.’ 

Tvv’^o years before thi.s, in 1797, Carey had written; — 
“This mission should be strengthened as much as possible, 
as its situation is such as may put it in our power, event- 
ually, to spread the Cosj)cl through the greatest part ol“ 
Asia, and almost all the nec<‘ssary languages may be learned 
here.” He had just returned from his tii st long missionary 
tour among the Bliooteas, who from Tibet had overrun the 
eastern Himalaya from Darjeeling to Assam. Carey and 
Thomas were received as Christian Lamas by the Soobah 
or lieutenant-governor of the country l)elow the hills, 
which in 18 Go we were compelled to annex and now 
administer as Jalpaigori District. They seemed to have 
been tlie first Englishmen who had entered the territory 
since the ])olitical and commercial missions of Bogle and 
Buchanan -llamil ton sent ]>y Warren Hastings. 

“ The genuine politeness and gentleman-likc behaviour 
of the Sooliah exceeded everything that can be imagined, 
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and his generosity was astonishing. He insisted on sup- 
plying all our i)eople Avitli everything they wanted ; and 
if we did Init cast our eyes to any object in the room, he 
immediately presented us with oiui of the same sort. 
Indeed he seemed to inter])ret our looks before we were 
aware ; and in this manner lie presented each of us that 
night with a sword, shield, hclm(‘t, and cup, made of a 
very light beautiful wood, and used l)y all the Bhooteas for 
drinking in. We admiring the wood, he gave us a large 
log of it ; which ap])t‘ars to be like fii*, witli a very dark 
lieautiful grain : it is full of a resin or turpentine, and burns 
like a (aiiidle if cut into thin ])ieccs, and serves for that 
use. In eating, tlie Soobali imitated our manners so 
(]ui(ddy and exactly, that though he luid never seen a 
Kuropean before, 3et he ajipeared as free as if he had spent 
his life with them. We ate his food, tliougli T confess the 
thoughts of the ♦Jinkofs bacon made ni»3 eat rather sjiaringly. 
We had much talk aliout Bliootan, and about the Clospid. 

“We found that lie had determined to give all the 
country a testimony’ of his friendsliip for ns in a public 
manner ; and the next day was fixed on to pca’form the 
ceremony in our tout on tlie market -plaee. Acc(wdingly 
we got instructed in the necessary etiiiuette ; and informed 
him we were only coming a short journey to se(‘- the 
country, were not provided with Ihiglish cloth, etc., for 
])resents. The time being come, we were waited on by the 
Soohah, followed hy all his servants, both lUiooteas and 
Hindus. B(‘iug seated, we exclianged each five I’upees and 
five pieces of hotel, in tlm sight of the whole town ; and 
having chewed liettd for the first time in our lives, era- 
hraceil three times in the Kastcni manner, and then shook 
hands in the Bnglish manner; after which, he made us a 
present of a piece of ricli dehaiig wrought with gold, each 
a Bhootaii blanket, and the tail of an animal called the 
cheer cow, as bushy as a horsc^s, and used in the Hindu 
woi'ship. ... In the morning, the Soohah came with his 
usual friendship, and brought more prcscuits, which we 
received, and took our leave. He sent us aAvay with every 
honour he could heap upon us ; as a band of music before 
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us, guides to show us the way, etc. . . . The ftoohah is to 
pay us a visit in a little time, whi(ih 1 hope to improve for 
the great end of settling a mission in that country.” 

C^arcy applied his unusual powers of detailed observation 
and memory in noting the physical and mental cliaracter" 
istics of these little lluddhists, the structure of the language 
and nature of their books, beliefs, and government, all of 
which he afterwards utilised, lie was often in sight of 
snowy Kinchinjinga (28,1 hb feet), ])ehind Darjeeling, and 
when the Soobali, being sick, afterwards sent messengers 
with gifts to induce him to return, he wrote : — “1 hope to 
ascend those stupendous mountains, which are so high 
as to be seen at a distance of 200 or 250 miles. One of 
these distant mountains, which is seen at Mahipal, is con- 
cealed from view by the tops of a nearer range of hills, 
when you approach within sixty miles of them. I’he dis- 
tant range forms an angle of about ten degrees with the 
horizon.” But the time did not come for a mission to that 
region till the sanitarium of Darjeeling became the centre 
of another British district opened up ])y railway from Cal- 
cutta, and now the aboriginal Lepchas are coming in large 
numbers into the church. Snhsecpient communications 
from the Soobah informed tliem of the Caros of Assam. 

On his last visit to Calcutta, in 1799, “to get ty])es cast 
for printing the Bible,” Carey witnessed that vsight of 
widow-burning which was to continue to disgrace alike the 
Hindoos and the Company’s Government until his incessant 
appeals in India and in England led to its prevention in 
1829. In a letter to Dr. Ityland he thus desciibcs the 
horrid rite : — 

“Mudnaeati, \st April 1799. — As I was returning from 
Calcutta I saw the Sahamaraiiam, or, a woman burning 
herself with the corpse of lier husband, for the first time in 
my life. We were near the village of Noya Serai, or, as 
Rennell calls it in his chart of the Hoogli river, Niaverai. 
Being evening, we got out of tlie boat to walk, when we 
saw a number of people assembled on the river side. 1 
asked them what they were met for, and they told me to 
burn the body of a dead man. I inquired if his wife would 
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die with him ; they answered Yes, and pointed to the 
Avoman. Siie Avas standing by the pile, Avhicli AA^as made 
of large billots of wood, about 2}j feet high, 4 feet long, 
and 2 wide, on the top of A\diich lay the d(‘ad l)ody of her 
husband. Her nearest relation stood ])y her, and near her 
Avas a small basket of sAveetnieats call (id Thioy. I iisked 
them if this Avas the Avoman's choice, or if she A^^ere bn)ught 
to it by any improper inlliience '1 They ansAvered that it 
Avas perfectly voluntary. I talked till reasoning aams of no 
use, and then began to exclaim Avith all my might against 
Avhat they Avere (loing, telling them that it Avas a shocking 
murder. They told me it Avas a great act of holiness, and 
added in a very surly manner, that if 1 did not like to see 
it I might go farther off, and desired me to go. I told 
them that 1 Avould not go, that I Avas determined to stay 
and see the murder, and that I should certainly bear 
Avitness of it at the tribunal of God. I exhorted the Avoman 
not to throw awa\ her life ; to fear nothing, for no e\dl 
Avould follow lier lefusal to burn. But she in the most 
calm manner mounted the pile, and danced on it Avith her 
haTids extended, as if in the utmost traiujuillity oi‘ s])irit. 
Previous to her mounting the ])ile the relation, Avhose office 
it Avas to set lire to the pile, led her six times round it, at 
two intervals, — that is, thric(‘, at etich circuniambulation. 
As she Avciit round she scattered the sAvx^etmeat a])Ovc men- 
tioned among the people, who picked it uj> and ate it as 
a, very hoh' thing. This being ended, and she having 
mounted the pile and danced as aboAx^ mentioned (N.ll . — 
The dancing ordy appeared to be to shoAv ns her contempt 
of death, and ])iwe to us that her dying Avas voluntary), 
she lay doAvii by the corpse, and put one arm under its 
neck and the other over it, AAdien a quantit}^ of dry cocoa- 
Icaves and other su})stances Avere heaped over them to a 
considerable height, and then Ghee, or melted preserved 
butter, poured on the top. Tavo bamboos Avere then put 
over them and held fast down, and lire put to tlie pile, 
Avhich immediately blazed very fierc(ily, oAviiig to the dry 
and combustible materials of Avhich it Avas composed. No 
sooner was the fire kindled than all the people set up a 
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great shout — Hurree-Bol, lIuiTce-Bol, which is a common 
shout of jo}’, and an invocation of IIiutcc, or Seel). It 
was impossihle to have heard the woman liad she groaned, 
or eveii cried aloud, on account of the mad noise of tht^, 
])eople, and it was impossible for her to stir or struggle on 
account of the bamboos which were held clown on her like 
the lovers of a ])ress. We made much objection to their 
using these bamboos, and insisted that it was using force to 
])revent the woman from getting up when the fire burned 
her. But they declared that it was only done to kc^ep the 
pile from fallijig down. We could not bear to see more, 
but left them, exclaiming loudly against the murder, and 
full of horror at what we had seen.” In the same letter 
Car(\Y communicates the information he liad colh'cted regard- 
ing the Jews and Syrian Christians of the Malabar coast. 

Mr. G. Udny had now found his pi-ivaitc indigo enter- 
prise to be disastrous. He resolved to give it uj) and retire 
to England. Tliomas liad hdt his facb)!y, and was urging 
his colleague to try the sugar trade, which at that time 
meant the distillation of rum. Carey i*atlier took ovei' from 
i\Ir. Udny the out-factory of Kidderpure, twelve miles dis- 
tant, and there re.'^olved to prc})ai*e for tin? arrival of col- 
leagues, the coniTuunistic missionary settlement on tin* 
Moravian plan, which he, had advocated in hi?5 Mr. 

Jolin Fountain had been sent out as the first reiuforcemeut, 
but be proved to be almost as dangerous to the infant mis- 
sion from his outspoken jiolitical radicalism as Thomas had 
been from his debts. Carey .seriously coiittmiiilated the 
setting up of his mission centre among the Bhootea.s, so as 
to be free from the East India Com[)any. The aiitliorities 
would not license Fountain as his assistant. AVould they 
allow future missionaries to settle with him? Would they 
always renew his own licence? And wliat if lie, must cease 
altogether to work with his hands, and give himself wholly 
to the work of the mi.ssion as seinued TU‘eessary ? 

Four new colleagues and their families were already on 
the sea, but God had })rovidc(l a better refuge for His ser- 
vants till the public conscience which they were about to 
quicken and enlighten should cause the persecution to cease. 
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Scotland — In ilolland and Anuaica — The missionary home — doshua 
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Iona of Southern Asia — Meeting of Ward and Caiey — First atteni]>t 
to evangelise the non- Aryan hill tribes — Carey driven by providences 
to Serampore — Dense population of floogli district — Adapts his com- 
munistic jdan to the new conditions — Ihircliasc of the property— 
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Brotherhood, 

The first two English missionaries to India seemed to those 
who sent them fortli to liiivo disapjieared for ever. For 
fourteen montIts, in those days of slow Iiidianien and French 
privateers, no tidings of their welfare reached tlic poor pray- 
ing people of the midlands, Avho had been eml)oldened to 
begin the lieroic enterprise. The convoy, which had seen 
the Danish vessel fairly beyond the French coast, had been 
unable to bring back letters on account of the weathei*. 
At last, on the 29th July 1794, Fuller, the secretary; 
Pearce, the Tieloved personal friend of Carey ; Ryland in 
Bristol ; and the congregation * at Leicester, received the 
journals of the voyage and letters which told of the first 
six weeks’ experience at Balasoi‘e, in Calcutta, Baiidel, and 
Nuddea, just before Carey knew the worst of their pecu- 

II 
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iiiary position. The coiiimitlee at once met. They san^ 
‘‘with sacred joy” wliat. has ever since l)een the jiilalee 
hymn of missions, that hy William AVilliams — 

O’er thosi* gloomy liills of clarkiu's.s.” 

They “ returned vsolemn thanks to the everlasting (hxl whose 
mere 3^ endureth for ever, for having ])reserved 3 on from the 
})erils of the sea, and hitherto made your ways })rosj)erous. 
[n reading the short account of your labours we feel some 
thing of that s[)irit spoken of in the pi’o]>het, ‘Thine heart, 
shall fear and he enlarged.’ We coi'diallv thank you foi‘ 
3'our assiduity in learning the languages, in translating, and 
in every labour of love in which 3'ou have engaged. Under 
God we cheei’fully confide in \’our wischnn, lidelilv, and 
])rndence, with relation to the sc^at of your labours or the 
means to cany them into eilect. If theiv Ik* one jdaea*. 
however, uhich str'ikes us as of more im]>ortance than tin* 
rest, it is ]Sbiddea. But 3'ou must follow where the Lord 
o])cns a door for you.” The same spirit of g(au‘rous con- 
tidence marked the relations of Caiay and the committee so 
long as Fuller was secretary. AVhen tln^ news came tliat 
the inissiimaries had become indigo })lant(Ts, sonn^ of the 
weaker ])i‘ethren, estimating Carey by tliemseh sent out 
a, mild Avaniing against secular temj>tations, to nliich he re- 
tuiaied a half-amused and kindl3' reijltL John Xewton, then 
the aged rectoi* of St. i\Iary Woolnotli, on being consulted, 
reassured them : “ If the heart ])e lired with a zeal for God 
and love to souls,” he said, “such attentioTi to business a> 
circumstances rcapiire will not huit it.” Since Cai’ey, liki* 
the Moravians, meaiit that the missionaries should live upon 
a common stock, ami nc\er up 11101103, tlie wx‘akost 
might have recognised the Baul-likc nohleness, w hich had 
marked all his life, in rcliiujuishing the scanty salary that 
it might be used for other missions to Africa and Asia. 

The spiritual law wdiich Duff’s success afterwiirds led 
Chalmers to formulate, that the relation of foi’cign to home 
missions acts not by exhaustion hut 1)3' fermentation, now^ 
came to he illustrated on a great scales, and to result in the 
foundation of the catliolic missionaiy enter] )rise of the 
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cvaiigcliciiLs of Eiiglaiid, Scoiliind, Ireland, America, Ger- 
mjiiiy, and France, which has marked the whole ninetcentli 
century. We find it first in Fuller himself. In comforting 
Thomas during his exti'cmest dejectiejn he quoted to him 
from his own journal of 1789 the record of a long period 
of spiritual inactivity, which continued till Garey com})clled 
him to join in the missioii. Uefoi e this I did little hut 
]n‘ne over my misery, hut since I hiivc hetak(m myself to 
greater activity for God, my strength has been recovered 
and my soul replenished.” Your work is a. gi’eat work, 

and the eyes of the religious world aj*e U})on you. Your 
undertaking, with that of your dear colleague, has ja ovoked 
many. The spirit of missions is gone forth. I wish it may 
never sto]) till the (iios])el is sent unto all the woikl.” 

Following the })ictist Fi’anke, who in 1710 jaihlished tln‘ 
first missionary rei)oi‘ts, and also the Moravians, Fullei’ and 
his coadjutors issiunl from the ])ress of J. W. Moiais at 
Clipstone, towards the end of 1794, JS'o. 1. of their Ptriod- 
if'ffl Account.'^ rrbiilrr fo Sodeff/ forninl fniioiif/ fJte PinilruJui 
Jhtj)fids for J^roptKjiffiiiff fhr (tmoiuj fjir Jhvfhrn. That 

contained a narrative of the foundation of the Suciet}^ ami 
the letters of C.tirey U]) to 15th Fehruary 1794 from the 
Soondarhans. 8ix of these Amnods a])})eared up to the 
year 1800, ’when they were puhlished as one volume with 
an index and illustrations. Tin*, volume clostjs with a 
doggerel ti'anslalion of one of several Gospel ballads which 
Carey had written in Bengali in 1708. lie had thus early 
brought into the service of Christ the Hindoo love of 
musical recitative, which was iccently re-diseoA ered — as it 
Avere — and now foi'uis an important mode of evangelistic 
Avork Avhen acconq)anied by native musical instiuments. 
The original has a curious interest and value in the history 
of the Bengali language, as formed by Carey. As to the 
music he Avrote : — “ We sometimes liave a melody that 
cheei’s my heart, though it would be discordant upon the 
ears of an Englishman.” 

Such Avas the immediate action of the infant Baptist 
Society. The moment Dr. Ityland read his letter from 
Carey he sent for Dr. Bogue and Mr. Stephen, avIio 
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liap])ene(l to be in Bristol, to rejoice Avitli liim. The three 
returned thanks to Grod, and then Bosque and Stephen, 
calling on Mr. Ib^y, a leading minister, took tin* lirst step 
towards the foundation of a siinilnr organisation of non- 
Baptists, siiic(^ known as the London .Missionaiy Soei(‘ty. 
Immediately Bogue, the ahl(‘ Presbyt(‘riiin, Avho had pre- 
sided over a theological school at (b)s})ort from which 
missionaries Avent forth, and Avho refused the best living in 
Edinlnu'gh Avhen ofiered to him l)y Diindas, wiot(? his 
address, Avhich ap[)eared in the EninijcHcal M'lqnznu' for 
September, calling on the churches to >eiul out at least 
tAventy or thirty missionaries. In the sermon of lofty 
elo(|uence Avhich he preached tlie year after, he declared 
that the missionary rno\x*nient of that thiK^ Avoiild form an 
epoch in the history of man, — “the time Avill be ever re- 
membered by us, and may it be ct^lebrated by future ages 
as the yKra of (.liristian Ben(*voh‘nce.'’ 

On th(‘ same <hiy tlie Ue\. T. HaAA'cis, rector of All 
Saints, AldAviiikle, refm-ring to the hundreds of miiiislei*V5 
collected to decide where the first mission should b(‘- sent, 
thus burst foi'tli : “Metliinks 1 see the giA^at. Angel of the 
Covenant in the midst of us, }dumiug his AA'ings, and ready 
to liy through the midst of heaven with his oavu everlast 
ing Cospel, to ev.eiy juition and tribe and tongue and 
people.’’ In Ilindostaii “our lu'Otlireii the Ba])tists have 
at present }>revented our Avishes . . . there is room h)r a 
thousand missionaries, and 1 wish A\e may be ready A\ith 
a numerous ho^t for that or any other }>art of th<‘- (\arth.'’ 

“ScotlamC Avas the next to take up the clialleiige siuit 
by Carey. Greville Ewing, then a young minister of the 
kirk in Edinburgh, juiblisluid in March ]79(i the appeal of 
the Edinburgh or Scottish Missionary Society, Avhicb after- 

^ iLit not its Chuivli. Ill OctolK'i* iTlaj I\Ir. A. .fohustojK*, thnty 
years ekler in Lady Tester’s eongiegation, ])eside tlie IJniveisity of 
Edinbiirgli, began a prayer meeting t<»r Carey’s work and for fmcign 
missions. lie was summoned to the J*fcs])\lerv, and then* (pn^stioned 
as if he liad been a “Black-neb” or i evolutionary. This ineetin 
led to the foundation of the Sahhath School and J)e^titiite Sic 
Sucietich in Edinburgh. 
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wards sent John AA'ilhon to llomliay, and tliat was followed 
1))^ the Glasjj:ow Society, to which we owe the most suc- 
cessful of the Kalir missions in South Africa. IJohert 
Haldane sold all that he had when h(‘ I’ead the first immljcr 
of the iWiufJU'ffl ylccinnit,% and gave £35^000 to send a 
IVeshyterian mission of six ministers and laymen, besides 
himself, to do from Txaiares what Carey had ])lanncd from 
iMudnabati ; but Citt. as well asDunda^, thou^ih his personal 
friends, threatened him uitli the Com})an3^’s intolerant Act 
of Parlianumt. Mvaug<‘lical ministers of the (diurcli of 
England took their proper })lace in tlir new crusade, and a 
year ])efore thi' eighteentli century closed they formed the 
agency, wliicli lias ever since been in the, fortilVonl of the 
host of tlie liord as llie Churcli Mis'^ionary Soci<^ty, Avith 
Carey’s fibuid, Thomas Scott, as its first secretai}'. The 
sacred enthusiasm A\as cauglit by tb(‘ 'Netherlands on the 
om* side under the intinonc«‘ of Di-. Van (l(*r Kemj), Avho 
had stmlied at E<linburgh ITiiversitA, and ]»y the <livinity 
students of N'ew England, of Avhom Adoniram Jiulson was 
evim then in training to na'eive from Carey the apostolate 
()1‘ Ihirma. Soon too tlie Ikmgali Eihle translations woi’e 
to unite Avitli tin* needs of the Welsh at home to estahiish 
the Jlritish and Foreign Eihle Society. 

As news (»f all this riau^hed Caiey amid his trou])les 
and yet trium})hs of faitli in tin* swamps of l)inaj])oor, and 
AV’lieii li(‘ learned that lie was soon to be joined liy four 
colleagues, ou<’ of Avhoin Avas AVar<l Avhom he himself had 
trysted to piiut the Bengali Bibh^ for him, lie might Avell 
AViate, in »liily 1799: — “The success of tlu' Gospel and, 
among other things, the hitherto unextingiiishablo mission- 
ary ilame in England and all the AvesUuii Avorld, giA^e us no 
little encouragement ami animate our hearts.’^ To Sutcliif 
he had Avritieii eighteen mouths hefore tliat : — ‘‘1 rejoiee 
much at the missionary spirit Avhich lias lately gone fortli : 
surely it is a ])relude to the uiUAWsal spread of tlie Gos])el'. 
Your account of the German JMoj'avian Brethren’s alfec- 
tioiiate regard toAvards me is Aery pleasing. 1 am nut 
much moAa}d hy what men in general say of me; yet 1 
cannot he inseiisihle to the regards of men eminent for 
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godliness. . . . Staying at lionie is lunr Locoino sinful in 
many cases, and will l)ecomc so more and more. All gifts 
should he encouraged, and sjn-ead abroad.” 

The day was Invaking now. ]\Ien as well as money 
were offered for Carey’s work. Tn Scotland esj)ecially 
Fuller found that he had hut to ask, hut to a[)])ear in an\ 
evangelical pulpit, and he would receive sums uliich, in 
that day of small things, rebuked his little faith. Till the 
last Scotland was lo3ad to Carey and his colleagues, and 
with almost a ])revision of this he wrote so early as 17 l )7 : — 
‘‘It rejoices 1113^ heart much to hear of our hretlii*en in 
vScotland having so liberally set theni.^elves to encourage 
the mission.” 'I'kcy approved of his ])lans, ami prayed fca* 
him and his work. AVheii Fulh‘i‘ ca]lc<l on (hicil for helj), 
the “churchy” evangelical told him he had a poor oianiou 
of all F>aptists exci‘pt one, the man who wi’ntt; Thr 
JFoi'lh// of All When he learned that it< 

author was before him, the hasty’ offender a])ol(»gised and 
offered a suhseri[)ti()n. “Not a farthing, sir!” was tin* 
repl3% “you do not give in faith ])ut the persistent Cecil 
prevailed. JMcn, however, wei’o a greater want than mom*y 
at that early stage of the modern crusade. Thomas and 
Fountain had each been a mistake. So wcu'e the (airly 
African missionaries, with the (^xce])tion of the first Scots- 
man, Peter Greig. Of the thirty sent out hy the London 
Missiomir3^ Society^ in the Duff only four wei’o fit for 
ordination, and not one has left a came of mark. The 
Church Alissiou contiiiimd to seaid out only Germans till 
1817 ). In quick succession four 3’oung men offered th(‘ni- 
selves to the Baptist Society to go out as assi.stants to 
Carey, in the liope that the Company would give them a 
covenant to reside — Brunsdon and (fiaiit, two of Pyland's 
Bristol flock ; Josliua hlarshman with his wife Hannah 
Marsliman, and William Ward called b3'^ ('arey himself. 

Ill nine months Fuller had them and their families 
shipped in an American vessel, the Crifniou, commanded 
by C\aptain Wickes, a Presbyterian elder of Idiihuhdjihia, 
who ever after promoted the cause in the United States. 
Charles Grant helped them as he would liave aided Care3" 
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jilono. Tlioii.uli tlie most iiiHueiitial of the (V)iii])any's 
directors, he could not ohtaiii a i>ass])ort for them, but he 
gave them the ^ ery counsel which was to ])rovide for the 
young mission its ark of defence : “ Do not land at Calcutta 
but at Serampore, and there, under the protection of the 
Da,nish flag, arrange to join IMr. (^irey.” After five months’ 
prospei’ous voyage the party reached the lloogli. Befoi'c^ 
ai’riving uitliin tiie limits of the port c>f C alcutta Cajdain 
Wickes sent them off in two boats under the guidance of 
a Bengali clerk to Seram]K>rc, fifteen miles higher up on 
the I’ight liank of the river. The}" had agreed that he 
should boldly enter them, not as assistant planters, but as 
Christian missionai'ies, rightly trusting to D.ini^h protec- 
tion. diaries Crant liad advised them well, but it i> not 
easy now, as in the eas(j of their predecessors in 1795 and 
of their successors u]) to 18i:>. to refrain from indignation 
that the British J^irliament, and the party led hy William 
Pitt, should have so long lent all the weight of their power 
to the East India (\»m])anyin the vain attcmjit to keep 
(diristianit \ IVoni the Hindoos. AVard s journal thus simply 
tells th<^ story (»f the landing of the missionaries at thi> 
Iona, this (Amterbury of Southern A<ia : — 

'' Liird’s-ffdlf, ia, 1 7051. — Di’otln-r Hruiisddu 1 in the 
open !!ii on our cliest^^. We arrived at S«r<inipoie this inoniiiii; hy 
•Ifiylivht, in hriiltli mnl ]>rf‘tly good ^pint.s, We put up ut Mviahs, a 
DiUiish tuvfiii to vhieh ^\t• liad Im-ch reromiiKuded. Xo \vol^llip to- 
day. Nothing hut a iNu-tuguese rhuodi hcie. 

“ (h'f. 11. - -.Mr. Fors\tli iVoni Caleultu, luissioiuiry ht huigiug to the 
Hoiidoii Missionary Soeiety, .istonislied us hy his ]ues«'n''(' tins after- 
noon. He was w iioll> iinhnown, hut soon Ijecauie veil known. He 
gave us a deal of interesting iufonnatiuii. He had setui hi otlier Carey, 
who invitod him to Ids house, oUeiiMl Idni tlie assisiaiue of his 
Mooushi, idi . 

“ (k'f, D). — The Ca]daiu having been at (’ahaitta came and in- 
formed us that Ids sldp could not he entered unless W(‘ m.ido our 
appearance. Hrotlier Hrnnsdou and 1 w»‘nt to CahaUt.i, and tlie next 
day we were informed that the sld]) had obtained an entrance, on eon- 
ditioii that w(* appeared at tin* Pidiee Otfice, or voiild continue at 
Serampore. All things considered we preferred the latter, till the 
arrival of our friends from Kidileipore to whom we had addressed 
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7^4/m. Cnptdin Wickos ciilh^d on Mr. Ihvwu, vi^ry kindly 
olTcrcd to do any thing for us in hL jumer. Oin- Inst nirt ions with 
ivspect to our roiuhujt towards Civil (Jovrrunuuit Mara raad to hnii. 
Ht* pio]ni.S('(l to call at tlio IMicc Ollicc afterwauls, ami to inloiin tin' 
AFasl'T tliat wo intomlod to stay at S4*rain]ioio, till ^vo liad loavo to p^o 
up tlic « oimtn . Captain Wickos called at the otlioo afterwards, and 
they soeini'd <[iiite satislied \\itli (nii declaration hvliiiu. In the after 
mmu we went to Seranip(U-o. 

“tAV, 19. — T n<ldrortse<l a letter to tIk' Oovornoi to-da\ l)eo!:^ini; liis 
acceptance of the last numherof our reriodical Accounts, and intonn- 
inj^ him that we pro])osed having worshij) t<»-Tnoriow in our own hous(', 
from whidi wx did not wish to ex<*Iude any ]»erson. 

Lont's-dag, Oct. 20. — This moi mug tlie Oovannor sent to in<{uirc 
the hours of our ‘worship. About half-past ten he came to our Iiou?m‘ 
with a. numher of gentlemen and their retinue. 1 ])rcaclicd fiom Acts 
XX. 21. We luul a \ cry attentive coiigiegat ion <»i Furo]>eans : sevtaal 
appeared atlected, among whom was the (hn criior.” 

Tlic text was wel] clioseii from IhiuFs words to the 
elders of E]>hosns, ,*s he turned his fa(*(‘ tow'ards the }>oiids 
and aflliciions that atvailed him — ‘‘IJiit none of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, 
so that I might tinisli tny eoui'sc tvith joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Tuord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of (lod.'’ Tt ])roA'(‘d to he a history of 
the three men thenceforth best knotvn as the Serani] 
missionaries. AVard, too, the literary ineiulK*r of the 
mission, composed the hymn which thus coududed •- 

Ves, w'c arc safe hcncatli Thy shade, 

And shall he so ’nii<lsl India’s In at : 

What should a mission ary dread, 

For devils crouch at Josiis’ fc^t 

“ There, sweetest Saviour ! let Thy < ross 
Win many Hindoo hearts to TIkm- : 

This shall make up for eAxry loss, 

While Thou art ours eternallN.” 

Tn his first letter to a friend in Hull A7ard used Innguagi* 
which unconsciously jiredicted the future of the mission 
“With a Bil)l(! and a press posterity tvi 11 see that a mission 
ary tvill not lahour in vain, even in India.” But one of 
their number, Grant, w'as mearnvhile removcfl I)}* death, 
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iiiidf whiJa thi\y waiti^d for u mouthy Cnivy fuilod to ohtuin 
Icnvr for them to settJi‘ ns his nssistnnts in Ihitish territory. 
fl(i ]iu(l ai)j)oale(l to jMr. IJrow'n, and to Dr. liox]>ur£,di, lii.s 
friend in cliar^e of the I>otani(i Gnrdcni, to use liis influence 
with tla' (jfovornnient thron^^^li Colelwooke, the Oriental 
scholar, then hi,t(h in the .s(‘rvico. Dnt it was in vain. 
The ]H)lice liad seen with annoyance tin; missionaries sli]) 
from tlieir gi*asp hecause of the liberality of tlie (tovernor- 
Gcneral, of wliom Garey had written to Ityland a year 
iudore ; “At Calcutta, 1 saAv much di^^ij)ation ; but yet 
1 think less than furmeily. Lord Abaninirton has set his 
face a<^'ainst spoils, o-amine;, horse-racine;, and working- on 
the Tjord’s (lay ; in conse(|iu‘nce oi vhich th(‘se infamous 
])ractices nni l(*ss common than fornKU'ly.’’ The mission- 
aries, too, had at liivt be(m I’t^poitol not as Laptist but as 
“Papist,” and tlu'. emissaries of Prance. b(‘liev(Ml to be eveny- 
wlu‘re, must be watclual ae:ainst. llu' brave little governor 
let it bt* understood that lu‘ would ])rotect to the ki'-t the 
men who had luaui committed to his care by the Danish 
consul in I^ondon. So AVard obtained a Danish passport 
to enable him to ^ i>it. Dinaj]H)or and consult with Carey. 

It was Sunday morning when he a)>proachod tlu^ 
Mudnabati factory, “feeling veiy unusual staisalious,'’ 
greatly <»V(‘it(Ml. “At length I saw (kuvy! lie' is less 
altered than 1 (‘Xjiected : has I'ather more flesh than when 
in England, and, blessed b*' (LkI ! he is e f/oiocj iihoi 
It was a w'renc.h to sacrifice his own jninuau’ mission, pro])- 
erty worth .€500, the scliool, the church, the iiupiinu’s, 
but he did not lu^.sitate. He thus statcal the case on the 
other side: — '‘At S('ramj)ore we may settle as mission- 
aries, wdiich is not allowed here ; and tlu^ great ends of the 
mission, pai’ticularly the printing of the Scriptures, seem 
much mon‘ likely to be answered in that situation than in 
this. There also brother Ward can have the ins]iection of 
the pr(‘ss ; wduuvas her(' w'e should bo de])rived of his 
important assistance. In that ])art of the country the 
inhabitants ani far more numerous than in this ; and other 
missionaries may there be permitted to join us, which luu'e 
it seems they w ill not.” On the wu\y down, during a visit 
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to the Eajmahal Hills, roiiiul which the great Gang(‘s 
sweei)s, Carey and Ward made the first attempt to evangel- 
ise the Saiital and other simple aboriginal tribes, wliom the 
officials Brown and Cleveland had parti}" tamed. The 
Paharias are described, at that lime, as without caste, 
])riests, or piildic religion, as living on Indian corn, and by 
hunting, for which the}" cany bows and arrows. “ Brother 
Carey Avas able to converse with them.” Again, Ward’s 
comment on the Bengali servic(\s on the next Sunday, 
from the boats, is “the common sort womler how brother 
Carey can knoAv so much of tlie Sliasters.” “ I long,’’ 
wrote Carey from the S 2 ) 0 t to his new' colleagues, ‘‘ to stay 
here and tell these social and untutored heathen the good 
ncAvs from heaven. I have a. strong ])ersiiasion that the 
doctrine of a dying Saviour Avould, under tln^ Holy Spirit’s 
influence, melt their hearts.” From Taljheri, near tliat phua*, 
to Parisnath, Kanclii, and Orissa, thousands of Santals and 
Kols have since been gathered into the kingiloni. 

On the 10th January 1800 Carey took up his residence 
at Scrampore, on the 1 1th he Avas presented to the gr>vernoi‘, 
and “he Averit out and preached to the natives.” Ilis aj)- 
prenticeship was over : so began his full apostolate, instant 
in season and out of season, to end only with his life tliirt}'- 
four years after. 

Thus ste]) by step, by a Avay that he knew nf>t, the shot'- 
maker lad — Avho had educated himself to carry the Gospel 
to Tahiti, had been sent to Bengal in s])ite of the Company 
Arliich cast him out of their shij), had starved in Calcutta, 
had built him a Avooden hut in the jungles of the Delta, had 
become indigo planter in the SAvami)S of I)inaj])oor that he 
might prcacli Christ without interference, had been forced to 
think of seeking the protection of a Buddhist in the Hima- 
laya morass — was driven to begin anew in tlie very lieait 
of the most densely peopled pait of the British Em])ii‘e, 
under the jealous care of the foreign European poAver Avhich 
had a century before sent missionaries to Tranc|uebar and 
taught Zinzendorf and the MoraAuans the divine laAv of the 
kingdom ; encouraged by a governor, Colonel Bie, Avho was 
himself a disciple of SchAvartz. To complete this cata- 
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lognc of special providences we may add that, if Fuller had 
delayed only a little longer, even Serampore would have 
l)een found shut against the missionaries. For the year 
after, when Napoleon^s acts liad driven us to war with 
Denmark, a detachment of British troops took possession 
of Frcdericksnagore, as Serampore was officially called, 
and of the Danish East India Company’s ship there, without 
op])Osition. 

The district or county of Hoogli and Howrah, opposite 
Calcutta and Barrack] )ore, of which Seram})ore is the cen- 
tral port, swarms with a i>opulation, chiell}^ Hindoo hut 
partly Mussulman, unmatched for density in any other part 
of the world. If, after years of a decimating fever, eacli 
of its 1701 s([uare miles still supports nearly a thousand 
iiuman beings or double the ])ro])ortion of Belgium, we 
cannot believe that it was much less dense at th(‘ beginning 
of the century, P'rom Howrah, the Surrey side of Cal- 
cutta, up to Hoogli the county town, th(‘ liigli ridge of mud 
between the river and the old channel of the Canges to the 
west, has attracted the woaltl)i(*st and most intellectnally 
active of all tlie Bengah^es. Hence it was here that Portu- 
guese and Dutcl), French and Englisli, and Danisli planted 
their early factories. Tint last to obtain a site of twenty 
acnis from the morilnind Mussulman (b>vcrnment at Moor- 
shedabad was Denmark, two years be foie Plassey. In the 
lialf (‘entury the hut of the first governor sent from Tran- 
<pieba,r had grown into the “ hoaiitiful little town ” which 
delighted the first Ba]>tist missionaries. Its inhabitants, 
under only British administration since 18 Ih, now number 
25,000. Then they must liavc been fewer, but then even 
inor# than now the town was a centre of the’* Vishnoo- 
worship of Jagganath, second only to that of Poorec in all 
India. Not far oif, and notv connected with the port h}' 
railwa,}', is tlu* foul shi*ine of Tarakeshor, which attracts 
thousands of i)ilgrims, many of them widows, who measure 
the road with tlu*ir prostrate bodies dri])ping from the 
bath. Commercially Serampiwe sometimes distanced Cal- 
cutta, itself, for all the foreign Euro])ean trade was centred 
in it during the American and French wars, and the English 
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civilians used its investments as the best nuNuis of remit- 
ting their savings home. When the missionaries landed 
there was nothing but a Portuguese (.htholic church in 
the settlement, and the governor Avas raising subsci‘i})tions 
for that pretty building in Avhich Parcy preacluHl till he 
died, aiul the spire of Avdiich the Oovi‘rnor-( Jeneral is said 
to have erected to improve the vieAv of tlui tow n b orn the 
AvindoAvs of his summer palace at Barrackpore opposite. 



DANlSn LUTHKIIAX C HCKCll (NOW ANGLICAN), SFaiAMCOUK. 


Eemoved from the rural obscurity of a Bengali village, 
AA^here the cost of housing, clotliing, and living Avas small, 
to a toAvn in the neighbourhood of the ca])ital much fre- 
quented by Europeans, Carey at once axhipted the ])ractical 
details of his communistic ])rotlierhood to the ncAv circum- 
stances. With such Avnsdom was lie aided in this hy the 
business experience of Marshman and Ward, that a settle- 
ment was formed Avhich admitted of easy develojment in 
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correspolulciicc with the ra])id growth of the mission. At 
lirst the community consisted of ten adults and nine children, 
(drant had heeii carried olf in a fever caused by the damj)- 
uess of their first quarters. The ])romising Bnmsdon was 
soon after I'cmoved by liver com])laint caught from stand- 
ing on a,n unmatted ffoor in tli(‘ printing-office. Fountain, 
who at first continued the misr^ion at l)iuaj])oor, soon died 
there a ha])py death. Thomas had settled at Beerbhoom, 
but joined the Serampore brethivn in time to do good 
though brief service before he too was cut oil'. But, fortu- 
nately as it ])roved for the future, Cari‘y had to arrange 
for five familitis at the first, and this is how it was done as 
described ])y \V;u‘d * — 

“ 'riic (tt a luaisc*, ov luni^cs, A\oultl ruin us. Wo 

therotoio to liavc ])0oii aMo to pnrclja.v Lin«l, and build mat liousos upon 
it; but wc oan gid noiio properly sit uat(‘d. W«* have in ('onse(|u<‘iiet 

pureliaseil <d’ tlie (iovciimr’s nepliew a lar^e lionse in the middle of tho 
town for Ks.()00o, (u* about X'SOO ; the rent in four y<'ars would liave 
amounted t<» the ]>ur<'base. Il consists (d' a s])acious verandali 
']»ortieo) and Inill, with two looms on eacdi side,. Rutber more to the 
front aie two (»tber rooni>. separate, and on one side is a siorebouse, 
separate also, whieli uill make a luintiiyit-oliiei*. It stands by the 
river-side upon a pretty larce pici-e of gromnl, w.ilkal round, with a 
gai'ileii at tlio lioltoni, and in the, middle a line tank or pool of w'ater. 
Tin* prie(i alarmed us, but we bad uo alternative; and we hope tliis 
will foi III a ( omfortable missionary setih-meiit. Heim^ near to Cal- 
cutta, il is of tlie utmost importance to our selnad, our press, and our 
connection witli Engiand 

‘‘ From hcuce iiiay the (Hrspei issue and pervade all 
India,'’’ they wrote to Fuller. “ AV^e intend to teach a 
school, and make wiiat we can of our jiress. Tho t)t*per is 
all arrived, and the iiross, with the tyiies, etc., complete. 
The Billie is Avholly translated, excojit a few cluqRers, so 
that we intend to begin printing immediately, first the 
New and then the Old Teshimeiit. Wo love our work, 
and will do all we can to lighten your expenses.’* 

This house -chapel, with two acres of garden land and 
separate rooms on either side, continued till 1875 to be 
the nucleus of the settlement afterwards celebrated all over 
South Asia and Cliristendorn. The chajiel is still sacred to 
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the worship of God. The separate rooms to the loft, 
fronting the Hoogli, became enlarged into the stately lesi- 
dence of Mr. John Marshman, C.S.I., and his two successors 
in the Friend of India, while beyond were the girls’ school, 
now removed, the residence of Dr. Joshua Marshman before 
his death, and the boys’ school presented to the mission b}' 
the King of Denmark. The seijarate rooms to the right 
grew into the press ; farther down the river was the house 
of the Lady Kumohr who became Carey's second wife, with 
the great paper-mill behind ; and, still farther, the second 
park in which the Serampore College was built, with th(‘ 
principal’s house in which Carey died, and a hostel for the 
Native Christian students behind. The whole settlement 
finally formed a block of at least five acres, with almost 
palatial buildings, on the right bank of the Hoogli, which, 
with a breadth of half a mile wlnm in Hood, rolled between 
it and the Governor-Gcnerars summer house and Englisli- 
like park of Darrackpore. The original two acres ]>ecam(* 
Carey’s Botanic Garden ; the houses he suri’ounded and 
connected by mahogany trees, which grew to l)e of umbra 
geous beauty. His favourite jiromenade between tluj 
chapel and the mill, and ultimately the college, was under 
an avenue of his own planting, long known as “Carey’s 
Walk.” 

The new colleagues who were to live with him in loving 
brotherhood till death removed the last in 18.‘17 Avere not 
long in attracting him. After his disa])])ointmcnt in 
Thomas and Fountain he must have narrowly scanned 
them during the first month at Serampore. The two were 
worthy to be associated with him, and so admira])ly suj)- 
plemented his own deficiencies that the brotherhood 
iDecame the most potent and perminient force in India. 
He thus Avrote to Fuller his first impressions of them, Avith 
a loving self- depreciation : — “Brother Ward is the very 
man Ave wanted : he enters into the Avork with his Avhole 
soul. I have much pleasure in him, and expect much 
from him. Brother Marshman is a ])rodigy of diligence 
and prudence, as is also his wife in the latter : learning 
the language is mere play to him ; he has already acquired 
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as much as I did in double the time.” After eiglit months 
of study and evangelising work they arc thus described: — 
“Our ])rother Marshman, who is a true missionary, is able 
to talk a little; he goes out frc<][uently, nay almost every 
da}^, and assaults the fortress of Satan. Brother Brunsdon 
can talk a little, though not like Marshman. Brother 
Ward is a great prize ; he does not learn the language so 
quickly, but he is so holy, so spiritual a man, and so useful 
among the childnui.” 

'Idius early did Care}^ note the value of Hannah Maj-sh- 
man, the first woman missionary to India. Granddaughter 
of the Baptist minister of Crockerton in Wiltshire, she 
])roved to be for forty-six years at once a loving wife, and 
the espial of the three missionarie.s of (dirist and of civilisa- 
tion whom she aided in the common home, in the schools, 
in the congregation, in the Xativo Christian families, and 
even, at that early time, in purely Hindoo circles. Without 
her the mission must have been one-sided indeed. It still 
gives us a pathetic interest to turn to her household books, 
where wo find entered with loving care and tlioughtful 
thrift all tlie daily details wliieh at once form a valuable 
contribution to the liistory of prices, and show how lier 
“ prudence ’’ comliined with the heroic self-denial of all to 
make the Seramjiore mission the light of India. Ward’s 
journal supplies this lirst sketch of the brotherhood, who 
realised, more than jirohably any in Brotestaiit, Komanist, 
or Greek hagiology, the life of the apo.'stolic community in 
Jerusalem : — 

January 18, 1800. — This wo(*k we liavt* adopt od a sot of rules for 
the governriuiiit of the family. All preach and ])ray in turn ; one 
su])orinteiids tlie affairs of the family for a montli, and then anotluu’ ; 
hjother Carey is treasurer, and has the rogiilatioii of the ine<li(iine 
chest ; hrotlier Fountain is librarian. Saturday (evening is devoted to 
adjusting ditfereiie(‘s, and jihnlging ourselves to love one another. One 
of our resolutions is, that no one of us do engage in private trade ; hut 
that all be done for tlie benefit of the mission.' . . . 

Au(j list 1. — Our labours for every day are now regularly arranged. 
About six o’clock we rise ; brother Carey to his garden ; brother 
Marshman to his school at seven ; brother Hruiisdon, Felix, and I, to tlic 
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prill ting-ofli 00 . At eight the 1)ell rings for family worship : wo assemble 
in the hall ; sing, read, and pray. Breakfast. Afterwards, brother 
Carey goes to the translation, or reading proofs : brother Marshnian to 
school, and the rest to the printing-office, (hir oorn])ositor having 
left ns, we do without: we }nint three half -sheets of 2000 eaeli 
in a week ; liave five pressmen, one fobh'r, and one binder. At 
twelve o’clock we take a luneheon ; then most of us shave and bathe, 
read and sleep before dinner, which we have at three. After dinner 
we deliver our thoughts on a text or question : this we find to be veiy 
}>rolitable. Brother and sister Marshman keep their schools till after 
two. Ill the afternoon, if business be done in the odice, I read and 
try to talk Bengali with the biAmmhan. We drink tea about seven, 
and have little or no su})per. AVi‘ have Bengali preaching once or 
twice in the week, and on Thursday evening we have an experience 
meeting. On Saturday evening we meet to compose difhirences and 
transact business, after prayer, which is always immediately aftiir tea. 
Felix is very useful in the office ; William goes to schoid, and part of 
the day J earns to bind. We meet two liours before bieakfust on llie 
first Monday in the month, and each one prays for the salvath)]i of the 
Bengal li(*athen. At night we unite our jaayers for the uni\eisal 
spread of the Gospel.” 


The “ Form of Agreement ” which regulaterl the sochil 
economy and spiritual enter])rise of the Brotherhood, and 
also its legal relations to the Baptist Society in England, 
deserves study, in its divine disinterestedness, its lofty aims, 
and its kindly common sense. Fuller had pledged the 
Society in 1798 to send out X3G0 a year for the joint 
family of six missionaries, their wives, and children. The 
house and land at Seramporc cost the Society Ks.GOOO. 
On Grant’s death, leaving a widow and two children, the 
five missionaries made the first voluntary agreement, which 
“provided that no one should trade on his own private 
account, and that the product of tlicir la])our should form 
a common fund to Be applied at the will of the majority, 
to the support of their respective families, of the cause of 
God around them, and of the widow and family of such as 
might be removed by death.” The first year the schools 
and the press enabled the brotherhood to be more than 
self-supporting. In the second year Carey’s salary from 
the College of Fort-William, and the growth of the schools 
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and press, gave tlieiii a surplus for mission extension. 
They not only paid for the additional two houses and 
ground required by such extension, but they paid back 
to the Society all that it had advanced for the first pur- 
chase in the course of the next six years. They ac(|uired 
all the property for the Serampore mission, duly infoi’ming 
the home Committee from time to time, and they vested 
the wliole right, up to Fuller’s death in 1815, in the 
Society, “to prevent the premises b(*ing sold or becoming 
private proi»erty in the families.” JJut “to secure their 
own (juiet occupation of them, and enable them to leave 
them in tlui hands of such as they might associate with 
themselves in their work, they declared themselves trustees 
instead of proprietors.” 

The agreement of ISQO was expanded into the “Form 
of Agreement ” of 1805 when the spiritual side of the 
mission had grown. Their own authoritative statement, 
as given ab(ue-, was lovingly recognised by Fullei’. In 
1817, and again in 1820, the claims of aged and destitute 
relatives, and the duty of each brother inakiTig ])rovision 
for his own widow and orphans, and, (K'casionally, the calls 
of pity and humanitj , led the brotherhood to agree tlnit 
“each shall regularly deduct a It nth of the net product of 
his laboiu* to form a fund in his own hands for these pur- 
poses.” We know nothing in the history of missions, 
monastic or evangelical, which at all aj)proaches this in 
administrative perfectness as well as in Christ like self-sacri- 
tice. It prevents secularisation of spirit, stimulates activity 
of all kinds, gives full .scope to local ability and cx])erierice, 
calls forth the maximum of local support and propagation, 
sets the church at home free to enter incessantly on new 
fields, })n»vides permaTience as w ell as variety of action and 
adaptation to new circumstances, and binds the wdiole in 
a holy bond of prayerful co-operation and loving brother- 
hood. This Agreement w'orked for seventeen years, wdth 
a success in England and India wdiich we shall trace, or 
as long as Fullei*, Ityland, and Sutclitf lived “to hold the 
I’opes,” wdiile Carey, Marshman, and Ward excavated the 
mine of Hindooism. 


I 
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The spiritual side of the Agreement we find in tlie foi'in 
which the three drew up in 1805, to]>e I’ead publicly at all 
their stations thrice every year, on the Loi’cVs Day. It is the 
ripe fruit of the first eleven years of (^arey’s daily toil and 
consecrated gmiius, as written out by the fervent pen of 
Ward. In the light of it the whole of Carc}^’s life must be 
read. In these concludin^a sentences the writer sketches 
Carey himself: — “Let us often look at Brainerd in the 
woods of America, pouring out his \'or}' soul ])efore (Jod 
for the perishing heathen, without whose salvation nothing 
could make you ha[)py. Prayei, secret, fervent ])elieving 
prayer, lies at the root of all personal godliness. A Ci>mi)e- 
tent knowledge of the languages cuirent wliei’c a missionary 
lives, a mild and winning temper, and a heart given up to 
God in closet religion ; these, these are the attainments 
which more than all knowledge or all (»ther gifts, well fit 
us to become the instruments of God in the great work 
of human redemption. Finally, let us gi\'e oursel\X‘s unre- 
servedly to this glorious cause.. Let us never thiiik that 
our time, our gifts, our strength, our families, oi* even 
the clothes we wear are our own. Let us sanctify them all 
to God and His cause. Oh ! that II<^- may sanctify us for 
His work. Let us for ever shut out the idea, of Hying uj) a 
oowi’ie (mite) for ourselves or our children. If we give up 
the resolution which v^as formed on the sulycct of })rivate 
trade, when we first united at Serampore, the mission is 
from that hour a lost cause. Let us continually watch 
against a worldly spirit, and cultivate a Christian indiffer- 
ence towards every indulgetice. Rather let us bear hardness 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. No [)rivate family ever 
enjoyed a greater portion of happiness, even in the most 
prosperous gale of worldly pros])erity, than we have done 
since we resolved to have all things in common. If we 
are enabled to persevere in the same principles, we may 
hope that multitudes of converted souls will have reason 
to bless God to all eternity for sending His Gospel into 
this country.” 

8uch was the moral heroism, such the s])iritual aim of 
the Serampore brotherhood ; how did it set to work ? 



CHAPTEK VI 

TIIK FIRST NATIVE CONVERTS AND fTIRISTIAN SCHOOLS 
1800-1S10 

A carpenter llie first Beiijiali convert-— Kri.slnia Pal’s confession — Caste 
Itrokon for the lirst time — Caiey «lesoribes the liaptisin in tlie Iloogli 
— The til's! woman convert — Tln^ tirst widow convert — Tlie tirst con- 
vcitof writer caste — The tirst Cliristiaii Brahman — The tirst natne 
chapel — A Bengali “experience” meeting — C’arey founding a new 
community us well as church — Marriage ililliculties sohed — The lirst 
native Christian marriage feast in North India — Hindoo Christian 
<leath and hiirial — The tirst Christian schools and schooPhooks in 
North India — Tlie first native Sunday scIkh)! — B oarding schools for 
the higher education of country-honi Christians — Carey on the mixed 
I’orlngnesc, Eurasians, and Armenians — The Benevolent Institution 
for destitute children of all races — A liuudied schofds— English only 
po.stpoiual — Elfect on native opinion ami action — The leaven of the 
Kingdom — The Mission breaks forth into live at the close of ISIO. 


For seven 3 ^ears Carey had daily preached Christ in Ben- 
gali ■\vithont a convert. He had produced the first edition 
of the New Testament. He had reduced the language to 
literary form. He had laid the foundations in the dark- 
ness of the pit of Hindooism, while the Northamptonshire 
])astors, ]jy prayer and self-sacrifice, held the ropes. The 
last disappointment was on 25th November 1800, when 
“the first Hindoo” catechumen, Fakeer, offered himself 
for baptism, returned to his distant home for his child, and 
appeared no more, probably “ detained by force.” But on 
the last Sunday of that year Krishna Pal was baptized in 
the Hoogli, and his whole family soon followed him. He 
was thirty-five years of age. Not only as the first native 
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Christian of Xortli India of whom we have a relinhle 
account, but as the first missionary to Calcutta, and Assam, 
and tlie tii’st Bengali hymn-writer, this man deserves 
stud}". 

C\arey’s first Hindoo convert was three y<'ars younger 
than himself, or about thiity-six, at baptism. Krishna Pal, 
born in the neighb(mriiig French settlement of Chanderna- 
gore, had settled in the suburbs of Serarnpore, where he 
worked ’as a carpenter. Sore sickness and a sense of sin 
led him to join the Kharta-bhojas, one of the s(^cts which. 



KKLSIINA FAT,, THK FIUST fONVEUF. 

from the time of (hiutama- lUiddlia, and of Chaitanya, the 
reformer of Nuddea, to that of Nanak, founder of the 
Sikh brotheiliood, iiavc been driven into dissent by the 
yoke of IJrahmanism. CJeiierally worshippers of some 
form of Yishnoo, and occasionally, as in KaheeFs case, 
influenced by the monotheism of Islam, these sects begin 
by professing theism and oj)positioii to caste, though 
Hindooism is elastic enough to keep them always within 
its pale and ultimately to a])Sorb them again. For sixteen 
years Krishna Pal was himself a gooroo of the Ghospara 
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sect, of whicli from Carey’s to Duif’s earlier clays tht^ 
missionaries had a hope which proved vain. He recovered 
from sickness, hut could not sliake oft’ the sense of the 
hurdeii of sin, when this message came to him, and, to his 
surprise, through the Europeans — “Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinuei’s.” At the same time he ha])pei]ed 
to dislocate his riglit arm l)y falling down tlui slippery side 
of his tank when about to hatlie. He sent two of tlie 
children to the Mission llon.'^e for Thomas, whp imme- 
diately left the ])reakfast table at which the brethren had 
just sat down, and soon reduced the luxation, Avhile the 
suherer again heard the good news that Clirist was waiting 
to heal Jiis sold, and he and liis neighbour Cokool received 
a Ileiigali tract. He himself thus t»dd the story: — ‘Mil 
this j)a])or 1 read that he wdio confe>seth and forsaketh Ids 
sins, and trusteth in the i-ighteous?ies.^ of Christ, obtains 
salvation. The next morning Mr. Carey came to see me, 
and after impiiring how 1 was, told me to come to his 
house, tliat he would gi^e me .some medicine, ]>y which, 
through the lilessing of (iod, the jiain in my arm Avould 
l)e removed, 1 went and obtained the medicine, and 
through the mercy of Hod my arm was cured. From 
tliis time I made a practice of calling at the mission house, 
wiiere Mr. Ward and iMr. Felix Carey Used to read and 
expound the Holy Ei bit*, to me. One day Di*. Thomas 
asked me whether 1 undersUiod what 1 heard from j\lr. 
Whird and Mr. Carey. I said 1 understood that the Lord 
Jesus Christ gave liis life iij) for the salvation of sinners, 
and that 1 believed it, and so did my friend Hokool. Dr. 
r. said, ‘Then 1 call you lirother — come and let us eat 
together in luvt*.’ At this time the talJe w'as s(‘t for 
luncheon, and all the luissionarie.s and their wdves, and i 
and Gokoul, sat dowui and ate together.” 

The servants sjiread the news, most liorrible to the 
people, that the two Hindoos had “become Europeans,” 
and they W'ere assaulted on tlieir wTiy home. Just thirty 
years after, in Calcutta, the lirst public breach of caste by 
the young Brahman students of Duff raised a still greater 
commotion, and resulted in the first converts there. 
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Krislma Pal and his wife, his Avife^s sister and his four 
daughters ; Gokool, Ins wife, and a Avidow of forty A\dio 
lived beside them, formed the lirst grou]A of Christiini 
Hindoos of caste in India north of Madras. Two years 
after Krislma Pal sent to the Society this confession of his 
fxith. Literally translated, it is a record of l)elief such as 
Paul himself might liaA^e Avritten, illustrated I)}" an apos- 
tolic life of tAA"enty-two years. The carpenter’s confession 
and dedication has, in the original, an exquisite tenderness, 
reflected also in the hynin^ whicli lie Avrote for family 
Avorship : — 

“ S!:raaii'<»hk, VHh Oct, 1802. 

“To the hi’C'lhrcii of the clmrcli of our Saviour Jesus Christ, our 
j^ouls’ heloveil, iny alTeetioiiately euihraciiig lepivst utatioii. The love 
of God, the gospel of Jesus Christ, was luade known by holy 
brotlier Thomas. In that day our minds were Idled with joy. 
Then judging, we uiider'^tood that we were dwt'lliiig in darkne^s. 
Through the door of manifestation wo came to know that, sin (on- 
fessing, sin forsaking, Chiist’s righteousness enihrueing, salvation 
wouhl he ohtaint'd. by light sju’inging up in the heai t, knew that 
sinnt'rs becoming repentant, tlirougb the biilferings of Christ, obtain 
sahation. In this rejoicing, and in Clirist’s love believing, 1 obtained 
mercy. IsTow it is in my mind eontiunally to dwell in tlio love of 
Christ: this is the desire of my soul. Do you, holy peo}>le, ]>onr 
down love upon ns, that as the chatoohce W(3 may he satisiied.” I was 
the vilest of sinners: Pc hath saAast me. Now this word I will 
tell to the world. Going forth, I wdll ]»ioclaim the love of Christ 
with rejoicing. To sinners I will say this *v<»rd : Pen* siniu'r, hi other ! 
Without Christ there is no helj>. Christ, the wuild to s;ive, gave his 
own soul ! Such love was never heart! : for enemies Christ gave his 
ow'ii soul! Such com}»assioii, where sliall \\e get? For the sake of 
.saving sinners he forsook the ha])2>iness of lieaven. 1 will constantly 
stay near him. being awakened by this news, 1 will constantly dwell 
in the town of joy. In the Holy Sjnrit I will live : yet in Christ’s 


^ The English translation is still iisetl by Baiitists, beginning — 

“ Oh ! thou my soul forget no more 
The Friend wdio all thy misery bore.” 

The chatookee is a bird wliicli, they say, drinks not at the 
streams below : but wdien it rains, oiiening its bill, it catches the 
drops as they fall from the clouds. 
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sorrow I ^Yill ])e sorrowfii], I will dw'ell along with liappiness, con- 
tiimalJy meditating on this; — Christ will save the 'world J In Christ 
not taking riTugc*, there is no other way of life, I was indeed a 
sinner, praise not knowing. — This is the representation of Christ’s 
servant, “IvlllsTNO.” 

Such is tlic first (‘pistle of the Churcli of India. Thus 
the first medical missionary had his reward ; hut the joy 
proved to ho too much for him. When Carey led Krishna 
and his own son Felix down into the water of ha})tism the 
ravings of Thomas in the schoolliousc on the one side, and 
of Mrs. Carey on the other, mingled with the strains of 
the Bengali hymn of ]>raise. The Mission Journal, 
written by Ward, tells with graphic simplicity how caste 
as well as idol-worshi]> was ov(‘rcome not only by the men 
hut the women representatives of a race whom, thirty 
years after, JMacaulay^ described as destitute of courage, 
independence, and veracity, and hold only in deceit. 
Christ is changing all that. 

“Aa)'r. 27. — Krislnia, the man whose arm was set, overtook Felix 
and me, and said he ^\(»\l]d conn' to mu ho\ise daily for instnndion ; 
fur tliat we had not only cured his aim, hut brought him the news of 
salvatinn. . . . 

“yAr. f), — Ycstt'rday evening (h>kool and Krislina prayed in my 
room. This moining (Jokool eallid upon us, ajid told us that his wife 
and two or tlircc more of his family had left 1dm on account of tlie 
gospel He had eaten of Krishna’s rice, who lading of another caste, 
Cokool liad lost liis. Krishna says liis wife and family are all desirous 
of heeomiug Christians. Tlicy <leclaie thoii willingness to join us, and 
obey all our Saviour’s connnanels. Gokool and his wife had a long 
talk ; but slie eontimied iletermined, and is gone to her relations. 

“yA'f. tl. — This morning la-oflier Carey and I W’ent to Krishna’s 
house, Eveiytliing wais made very clean. The w’omen sat wiihiii the 
house, the ehildren at the door, and Krishna and Gokool with brother 
Carey and I in the et)urt. The houses of the poor are only calculated 
lor sleeping in. Ih’otlier Carey talked ; and the. women appi'ared to 
have leanual more of the gosiiel than we expected. They declared for 
Christ at once. This wa)rk was new, even to brother Carey. A whole 
family desiring to hear the gospel, and declaring in favour of it ! 
Krishna’s wife said she had received great joy from it, 

LimVs-da[i^ Ike. 7.-— This morning brother Carey went to Kiishna’s 
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Louse, and spoke tt) a J^anl full of pe(>j)le, wiio heard i;Jeat alien 
lion though treiuhling with cold. Drotlior lhaiiisdon i'i ^ery poorl\ 
Krishna’s wif(3 and lu'r sister were to liave Keen wdtli us iii the evening 
]>ut the women have many s('ruples to sitting in tlie company of Kuro 
]>ean.s. Some of them seal ( el y ever go out, hut to the liver; and i! 
they meet a European run away. S<mietim<’s wlien we lia\<! heguu to 
spt'ak ill a street, some one desires us to renmve to a ]itt](‘ distam‘e , 
for the women dare not come hy us to till their jars at the liver. Wi' 
always obey. . . . 

J)ci\ 11 . — (Jokool, Krishna, and family (amtiniie to setk alter llu' 
Word, and ])rofi‘ss tlu'ir entire willingm-ss to Join n-. The women 
seem to have learnt that sin vs a duMdiul thing, ami to have reeened 
joy in hearing of Jesus Chiist. We see them all e\eiy day almost, 
Tliey liA'e hut ahoiit half a mile liom us. We think it rigid to make 
mail}’ ullowaiues for ignorance, ami for a state ot mind ])joduccd ly a 
eoiTiipt su}K>i\stitiou. We then foie cannot think of demanding fiom 
them, pievious to ha})iisni, mon' than •' jn t>J t<> pr/xlfni'r o'/i 
^ froid H ki\oirh'<hj{‘ (fj tJif'it' ih'iI nf ]i im^ d m! .stihiu ) '^suni Ut Idm i li 

<rJl fhiiKj.s. We now begin to talk of ha] d ism Vest* id. ly we fLxefl 
upon tlie spot, hi'lore our gate, in the liver. l\'e h<'oii) to | dk aho of 
many other things coneeiiniig tin* dis. i]»led n:i1ivo> 'Dus < veiling Feli.x 
and 1 tveiit to (lokool’s house Kiislma and lii> wif ;ind a hiammhaii 
were ]>resciit. 1 said a little. Felix lead tin* tom last ehajums ot 
John to them, and spokemiht.. AV,* ,sat down ii]>on a piece of m.it in 
the front of the 1 muse. (No < Iriiis. ; It was \ ery pleasant, ’i'o have 
natives who feel a little as we do our^elve.-., is so new and did'citiit 
The eountry itself seems to wt ai anew as]iei't tome. . . . 

IJ. — This evening Felix and 1 went to see oui ti it nds ( tokool 
and Kiisliiia. The latter was out. (lokuol gave a jdcasnig account 
of the .st.ite of his mind, and ahs.) of that of Kimlina aiul liis family. 
While w'e were tlieie, Ookool’s gooroo (teaehei i came lot the lu'st time 
siiH'e hi.s losing caste, (Jokool Kfii.sed to luo-^liMti himself at his 
feet while he should put his loot on his head; lor wlmh iiis goojoo 
was di.spleased, . . . 

“Z)cc. 22. — This ilay < htkool and Kii.shiia lame to eat tillin(what 
in England is called luncheon) xvith us, and tlum puhlndy threw away 
their caste. IJrethren Carey and M’homas went to jiiayer with the two 
native.s licfore they proceeded to lid.', act. All <nii servants weri* 
astonished : so many had .said that ludjody would evt'i mind (jhvist or 
lost* caste. Brother Tlionias lias waited fifteen yeiirs, ami tin own aw'.iy 
mueii upon deceitful eharaeters : luoiht'r Care\ has waited till hopt* ot 
his owm success lues almost exjdnd ; and after all, Cod lia.s done it with 
perfeet ease ! Thus the dooi of faith is ojten to the gentid'*'^ : who 
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shall shut it'' Tlio diaiu of tin* casto is hrokcii ; \\lio shall iiuuuJ 
it?’' 

Carey tlins (lc.scri])es the haptibin : — 20. — Yester' 
(lay was a day of gj*eat joy. 1 had the liappiiiess to 
desecrate tlie. Ciiiii>;a, hy hajRiziiJijj the first Hindoo, viz. 
Ktislina, and niy son Felix: some oiicuinstances turned uj) 
to delay the )>aptisin of (ilokool and tlie two women. 
Kristina’s coming forward alone, liowevei-, gave us very 
great phvasure, and liis joy at both ordinance's was veiy 
great. The river runs just befoic our gate, in front of the 
house, and, T think, is as Avide as tlie Thames at tlravesend. 
We intended to have }»a])tized at nim*. in tlu^ morning ; but, 
on account of the tide, were obliged to defer it till nearly 
oiu' o’clock, oml it was administered just after the English 
pn'aching. The governor and a good number of Europeans 
W(*re ]>resent. Jfrother Ward jireaclu'd a sermon in English, 
from dohn v. ‘ Sear(-h the Scriiituros.’ W(^ tlum vent 
to the Avater-side, Avheri' 1 addressed the peo]>le in Uengali : 
after having sung a Jjengali translation of ‘Jesus, and shall 
it ever ]>e V and engaging in prayer. Aftei* th(‘ a<ldress I 
administered tin* ordinance, tirst to my son, then to Krishna. 
At half-past four I administcrial the Lord’s Su])]>er ; and a 
time (jf real nd resiling it Avas. . . . 

“Thus, you se(N Cod is making Avar for us, and giA'ing 
success to the Avoi d of his givwe ! We liaA e toiled long, 
ami have met Avith many discouragiunents ; but, at last, 
the Lord has appeare<l for us. Aiay av(^ have the true 
spirit of muses, to train tln'in up in the AA’ords of faith and 
sound doctrimC I liaA^e no fear of any one, hoAvever, in 
this I’espect, but myself. 1 feed much coiu'erm'd that they 
may act Avorthy of their Aocatiou, and also that they may 
be able to teach othei’s. 1 think it beconu's us to make 
the most of CAuny om* whom the Lord gives us.’’ 

deymooni, Krishna’s Avifes sister, \A^as the tirst Eengali 
Avoman to bo bajitized, and itasoo, his Avife, soon folloAved ; 
botli Avere alioiit tliiidy-tive years old. Tlie former said 
she had found a treasure in Christ greater than anything 
in the world. The latter, Avhen she first heard the gocxl 
neAvs from her husband, said “there Avas no such sinner as 
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I, and I felt my heart immediately unite to Him. 1 wish 
to keep all His commands so far as I know them/’ Gokool 
was kept back for a time by his Avife, Komal, Avho lied to 
her father s, but Krishna and his family brought in, first 
the husband, then the wife, whose simplicity and frankness 
attracted the missionaries. Unna, their widowed friend 
of forty, was also gathered in, the first of that sad host of 
victims to Brahmanical crueltj^ lust, and avarice, to Avhom 
Christianity has ever since olfercd the only deliverance. 
Of 124,000,000 of women in India in 1881, no fewer than 
21,000,000 were returned by the census as A\idows, of 
whom G69,000 Averc under nineteen years, 286,000 Avere 
under fifteen, and 79,000 AA'-ere under nine, all figures un- 
doubtedly Avithiu the ajipalling truth, .leymooni and Unna 
at once became active missionaries among their countrv- 
Avomen, not only in Serampore but in Chandeniagorc and 
the surrounding country. 

The year 1800 did not close AAuthout fruit from the 
other and higher castes. Petumbcr Singh, a man of fifty 
of the Avriter cnste, had sought deliverance from sin for 
thirty years at many a Hindoo shrine and in many a 
Brahmanical scripture. One of the earliest tracts of the 
Serampore press fell into his hands, and he at once Avalked 
forty miles to seek fuller instruction from its author. Ills 
baptism gave Carey hist Avhat tlie mission Avanted, a good 
schoolmaster, and he soon proved to be, (;ven before 
Krishna in time, the first preacher to the |)eo})le. Of the 
same Avriter caste Avere Syam l)as.s, Petuniber Alitter, and 
his Avife Draupadi, Avho Avas as ImxA^e as her young liusbaiid. 
The despised soodras Avere represented by Syam’s neigh- 
bour, Bharut, an old man, AAdio said he went to Christ 
because he was just falling into hell and saAV no other way 
of safety. The first Mohammedan convert Avas Peroo, 
another neighbour of Syam Dass. From the sjiot on tlui 
Soondarbans Avhere Carey first began his life of missionary 
farmer, there came to him at the close of 1802, in Calcutta, 
the first Brahman Avho had boAved his neck to the Oosjiel 
in all India up to this time, for AA^e can hardly reckon 
Kiernander’s case. Krishna Prosad, then nineteen, “gave 
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up his friends and his caste with much fortitude, and is 
the first Brahman who has })ccn baptized. The word of 
Christ’s death seems to have gone to his heart, and he 
continues to receive the Word with meekness.” ThQ imto 
or sevenfold thread which, as Avorn over the naked body, 
betokened liis caste, lie trampled under foot, and another 



KHISHNA rUOSAU, TIIK FlKSr BUAUMAN WHO PKEACHED CHRIST. 

Avas given to him, tliat Avhen jireaching Christ he might be 
a Avitness to the Brahmans at once tliat Christ is irresistible 
and that an idol is nothing in the Avorld. This he volun- 
tarily ceased tOAvear in a feAv years. Two more Brahmans 
Avere brought in by Petumber Singhee in 1804, by the 
close of 'which year the number of baptized converts Avas 
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forty-eight, of ^vhoin fort}' were men jiiul women. 

With the, instinct of a true scholar and Cliristian Carey 
kept to the apostolic jn^actice, whicli has l)eeii too often 
(le])arted from — he consecrated the convert’s name as well 
as soul and body to Christ. Beside the “ Hcrnu's of 
Rome to wliom l*aul sent his salutation, he kept the 
^‘Krishna” of Seram])orc and Calcutta. 

The first act of the first convert, Kri^hna Pal, was of 
his own accord to build a house for Cod imniediatcjly 
op})Osite his own, the first nati\e meeting-house in Bengal. 
Carey preached the first sijrmon in it to twenty natives 
liesides the family. On tlie side of the high road, along 
which the car of Jagganath is dragged every year, the 
missionaries purchase<l a site and built a })reaching place, 
a school, a house for Cokool, and a room for tlie old 
widow, at the cost of Captain Wickes, who had rojoice<l 
to witness theii* bajitism. The Brahman who owned the 
neighhemring hind wished to sell it and leave the place, 
“so much do these jieojilc ahhoi* us.'’ This little ])urcliase 
for £0 grew in time into the (‘xt(‘.nsiv(3 scttlennuit of 
Jaaiiiagur, where about 1870 the last of Carei ’.s converts 
jiassed away'. From its native ehajiel, and in its village 
tank, many Hindoos liavc since ])e(m led }>y their own 
ordained countrymen to put on (dirist. In time the 
church ill the chapel on the IJoogli bt'came chietly 
European and fhirasiau, Imt on the first Sunday of the 
year, the members of both churches meet together for 
solemn and joyful communion, when the services arc 
alternately in Bengali and Englisli. 

The longing for convei'ts Tiowga\e ])].ice to anxiety that 
they might continue to be Christians indeed. As in the 
early Corinthian Church, all did not pfu’ceive at once tlie 
solemnities of the Lord’s Sujiper. Krishna Pal, for 
instance, jealous liecaaise the l»etter educated Petuniher 
had })oen ordained to jireach before him, made a schism hy 
administering it, and so filled the missionaries with griej‘ 
and fear ; but he soon liecame penitent. Associatcid witli 
men who gave their all to (Jhrist, the native members 
could not but learn the lesson of self-support, so essential 
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for a self-propagatin.!,^ ohnrch, aud so often neglected in the 
early history of missions, and even still. On baptism 
Krishna received a new white dress with six shillings ; but 
such a gift, beautiful in itself, was soon discontinued. A 
Mohammedan convert asked assistance to cultivate a little 
ground and rear silkworms, but, writes Mr. Ward bowed 
down with missionary cares, We are desirous to avoid 
such a precedent.” Although these first converts were 
necessarily missionaries ratlna* than pastors for a time, each 
{)r(‘acher received no more than six rupees a month Avhile 
in liis own village, and double tliat when itinerating. 
(Jarey and his colleagues were ever on the watch to foster 
the spiritual life and growth of men and women boi-n, and 
for thirty or fifty years trained, in all the ideas and 
practices of a system which is the \ery centre of ojiposi- 
tion to teaching like theirs. This recoid of an “experience 
meeting” of three men and fi\c women may be taken as a 
ty|)c of Bengali C'liiistianity when it was hut two years 
old, and as a, contrast to that which prevails nearly a 
century after : — 

OohmJ. I have bfon the greatest of sinners, but I wisli only to 
think of the death of Clirist, 1 rejoice that now ]>eo|»le can no longer 
deK])ise the Cospel, and eall us// /’//e/^cv ; hut they begin to jtidge for 
themselves. 

“ fCrtshiui 1 have this week h(‘/‘n thinking of the ])OMer of 

flod, that lie can do all things ; and of the neeessity ot minding all his 
rommands. I have thouglit also of my mother a gieat deal, who is 
now become old, and who is constantly crying about me, thinking that 
1 have dislionoured the family and am lost. Oh that I could hut once 
go and tell her of the good news, us well as niy hrotluTs and sisters, 
and open their eyes to the way of salvation ! 

“ Ram Rotcea. In my mind tluTc is this : 1 se(' tliat all the dehtahs 
(idols) are notliing, and that Jesus Christ is the only Saviour. If I 
can believe in him, and walk in his CMimniandments, it may he well 
with me. 

“ Rxtsoo. I am a great sinner ; yet I wish eoiitiuiially to think of the 
death of Clirist. I had much comfort iu the marriage of my daughter 
(Oniiuda to Krishna Urosad). The neighbours talked mueh about it. 
and seemed to think that it was umcli better tliat a man should elioose 
his own wife, than tliat ]ieople should be betrothed in their infiincy by 
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their parents. People begin to be able to judge n litth* now about the 
Christian ways. 

Jet/mooni. In this country are many ways; the way of the d(‘btahs ; 
the way of Jagganath, whore all eat togethei- ; the way of Gh(>s[iara, 
etc. Yt‘t all these are vain. Vesoo Kieest's death, and Vesoo Kreost’s 
comiMambs — this is the way of lite ' I long to see Kri'est's kingdom 
grow. This week I had much joy in talking to Cokoid’s mother, 
whose heart is inclined to judge about the way of Kreest. When I 
was called to go and talk with her, on the way 1 thf)Ught wdthin my* 
S(df, but how can I explain the way i)f Kreest ? 1 am but a w'oman, 

and do not know much. Vet I ree(dle<‘tod that tlu^ blessing docs not 
come from us : (iod can bless tin* weakest words. Many IJeugali 
women coming from the adjoining houses, sat down and lieard the 
word; and I wms glad in hoping that the mt*rey of Cod might be 
found by this old woman. [Cokool’s mothei’. j 

Koiiidl. I am a great sinnei ; u-t T Inive been mueh rejoiced this 
w’eek in OokooTs mother coming to iiH|uire about the (los]iel. I ha<l 
great sorrow when Cokool was dl ; and atone time I thought he w'ould 
have died ; but (Jed has graciou'^ly icstoied him. We have woildly 
sorrow', but this lasts only for a time. 

DrauiHuU. This week I have had much sonow’on account ol 
Petumber. His mind is very bad : he sits in the house, and lefuses 
to work ; and I know' not what will become of him : Ntd Kieest's death 
is a true Avord. 

f tiiluul’. 1 hav'C had mindi joy in thinking of (lod's goodness to 
our family. My sisters Onumla and Ki'saree wish to be baptizcil, and 
to come into the church. It I can belie\'<‘ in Krei-st’s de<‘ith, and kec[) 
his commands till death, then I shall be saved." 

Clingy was not only fouii<liiig the Churcli of North 
India; he was creating a new^ .society, a communit}', which 
has its healthy roots in the Christian family. Krishna Pal 
had come over with his houscliold, like the Philippian, 
and at once liccame his own and their gooroo or jiriest. 
But the marriage difficulty was early forced on him and 
on the missionaritis. The first .shape which ])(‘rsecution 
took was an assault on his eldest daughter, (Jolook, who 
was carried off to the house in Calcutta of the Jlindoo to 
Avhom in infancy she had been betrothed, or married 
according to Hindoo law enforced liy the Danish and 
British courts. As a Chri.stian she loathed a connection 
which was both idolatrous and polygamous. But she 
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sulmiitted for a time, continuing, however, secretly to pray 
to Christ when beaten l)y her husband for openly worship- 
ping Him, and refusing to eat tilings olfered to the idol. 
At last it ]»ecame iutolei'able. She lied to her father, was 
liaptized, and was after a time joined b}' her jieniteiit 
liusliand. The suliject of what was to lie done with con- 
verts whose wives would not join them occupied the 
missionaries in discussion every Sunday durijjg 1803, and 
they at last referred it to Andrew Fuller and the Commit- 
t(‘e. Practicall}" tliey anticipated the Act in wliich Sii- 
Henry Maine gave relief aftin* the Scriptural mode. They 
sent the husband to use every endeavour to induce his 
heathen wife to join liini ; long delay or refusal tlu'y 
counted a suflicient ground for divorce, and tliey allowed 
him to marry again. The other case, which still troubles 
the native churclnis, of the duty of a polygamous Christian, 
seems to have been solved acconling to Dr. Doddridge’s 
advice, by keeping such out of ollice in tlie church, 
and jiressing on the conscience of all the teaching of 
our Jjord in i\Iatthcw xi.v., and of Paul in 1st Cor- 
inthians vii. 

In 1(S02 Carey di’ew up a form of agreement and f>f 
sei’vice for native Christian marriages not unlike that of 
the Church of England. The sirnjile and ])leasing ceremony 
in the case of S^^am Dass javsenied a contrast to the ])ro- 
longed, cx])ensive, aaal obscene rites of the Hindoos, which 
attracted the pi'ojile. When, the year after, a Christian 
Ih’ahman was united to a daughter of Krishna Pal, in the 
presinicc of more than a hundred Hindoos, the unity of all 
in Christ Jesus was still more marked : — 

Ai^r. 4, 1803. — This laoriiiiig early wo wont to attend the wedtling 
of Krishna Prosad with Onunda, Krishna’s second daughter. Krishna 
gave liim a piece of ground adjoining Ids dwelling, to Imild him a 
house, and wo lent Prosad fifty rupees for tlial purpose, which In*, is to 
return monthly, out ol‘ liLs wages. We therefore had a meeting for 
prayer in this new house, and many neighhours were present. Five 
hymns were sung : brother Carey and Marshman ])rayed in Hengali. 
After this we went under an open .'<lied dose to the liouse, where chairs 
and mats were provided : here friends and neighbours sat all around. 
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Lrothrr CViicy at a taLli* ; ainl after a ^lunt intituliicuon, in whirli 
he ex]>laine(i the nature of marriage, ainl iioticanl tlie iiu]>ro]aiety of 
tin' lliinloo eahtoiiis in this respect, h‘‘ read '1 ('or. \i. 14-18, and also 
tlic account of the inan‘iai;i- at Cana. Then he rt'ad the pi in ted 
marriage agroenunt, at the close of A\hi< h Kiislin.i Frosad and Onnnda, 
with joined hands, one aftt'r the otliei’, jnotnised hu'e, faithfnlnc'ss, 
obedience, etc. d'liev tlieii signetl the agieiMncnt, and hietliren C'arey, 
Maishnian, Ward, Chainbeilain. Knni IJotetm, etc., sii^in tl as witnes-es. 
The wJiole was < losed Avith praAcr by brother Wanl. Everything evas 
condiK'ted vith the gieatest detoinm, and it was almost iinpo'«.>ihle 
not to liave been jileastMl. AVe leturned honit' to bieakla^'t, and si nt 
the new’-niarri(‘d couple sonn* sugar can<l\, ]tlantains, and lai-ins ; 
the first and last of these artii Ics had been nnnic a ]>resent of to 
and the }>lantainD \\(*ie tin* piodnee of the mission garden. In the 
evi'iiing we attended the monthly ])iaver-tneeting. 

o. — This evening we all went to siippt r at Kli^]ln!l^. and 
sat mnb'r tin* shade where the mnii*iage ceremony had Is en ])eifoiined. 
Tables, knites and tork^, glasses, ei(*., h.iAing been taki'ii fiom mir 
house, w’e Inid a numbei (tf Leiiyali ]»laiii dishes, toii^'isting ol emry, 
tried lish, A egetahles, (‘t( and 1 iaiicy most ol n< ate In-aitilA. 'I'his 
IS the iirst instance of onr eating at the hou^e ot our iiatiAe bn thieii. 
At tills table we all sat with tin* greatest < Iieerfulncs", and some <4 the 
neighbours looked on A\ilb a kind (»f amaztiinnt. It Avas a new and 
V( V singular sight in tliis land when* ( le<in and unehan is so mneli 
regarded. We slioiihl have gone in thed.iAtinie, but AAei’e pie\(iiled 
by tin* beat and want of leisure. AYi* began this wedding supper with 
singing, and coneludetl with ]naAer: lietwe< ii ten iiml eh-Arn we 
returned home AAith joy. This was a glonons ti*iumph (»ver tin* 
caste ! A iJiMhman mairied to a soodia, m tin* Chiistian A\a\ : 
Englishmen eating Avitli the maiiiisl eoiiplo and tlwir tin iid^, at the 
same table, and at a iiativi* lumso. Allowing the Hindoo . liumologv 
to h(' tiue, there has not heen sinli a ^ight in Ih*ngal tlieM- millions ot 
yea Is I” 

In the same year the a[»proachiiig death (»f (Jokool led 
the missiotiarics to purchase the acre of grouinl, near tlie 
present railwtiy station, in which lies the dust of them- 
selves and their converts, and of :i cliild of the Judsons, 
till the resurrection. r)ften did Carey oliiciate at the 
huritil of Europeans in the Danish cemetery. Previous to 
Ids time the only service there consisted in the (loviu ji- 
nient secretary dro[)ping a handful of earth on the cotlin. 
In the native (lod s-acre, as in the communion of the Lord's 
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Table, and in the siinidc rites which accompanied the lairial 
of the dead in Clirist, the heathen saw the one lofty plat- 
foim of loving self-sacrifice to which the Cross i*aises all its 
children : — 

‘‘ Oct. 7 . — Our dear friend Gokool is "one : lie dei»arted at two this 
morning. At twelve- ho called the lirethren aroim<l him to sing ami 
])ray ; was perfectly siuisible, resigned, and tran(|uil. Soim* of the 
neigh])ours had hium pcu-suading him the day before to employ a native 
<lo(.*U)r ; he however refused, saying he woiihl liave no ]>h3\siciaii but 
Jesus Christ. (Jn their saying, ITow is it that 3am who have turned 
to Christ should be thus atUicted / lie r(‘])lied, My aflliction is on 
account of m3" sins ; 1113' Lord does all things well ! Observing Komal 
wee{) (wlio had heeii a most alfeetionate vile), lie said, "SVh3 do \'ou 
wee]> for me ? Only pra3% etc. From th(‘ heginning of his illness he 
batl little ho])e of r('co\eiy; 3^1 he never mnrmuii‘d, nor ap])eared 
at all anxious for medicine. Jlis answer eoiistinitly was, ‘1 am in 
m3" Lord’s hands, I vant no othiu* jdy'shuan ! ’ His paticnee through- 
out was astonishing : 1 never heard liiiu say om e that his pain was 
great. His trampiil and hapjy end has ma<le a dt'ep imjnvssioii on 
our tri(nids: tbov sav cue to another, ‘ Ma3’’ m3’’ mind be as Oohoors 
was !' When we eonshler, too, that this ver}" man grew shy of us three, 
vears ago, because W('- o)>))osed bis notion tliat ludievers would never 
ilie, the gra<‘e now bestowed ujkui him appears the more remarkable. 
Knowing tlie horror the Hindoos have for a dead bo<lv, and bow un- 
willing they are to eontiibute any way to its interment, I had the 
cothn mad<' at our house the }»rc(eding day, hy carpenters whom we 
employ. J’lny" would not, however, cany it to the house. The 
dillieulty now Avas, to cany him to the grave. The usual mode of 
Eurojteans is to hire a set of men (Portuguese), anJio livi‘ 1)3" it. But 
hesnles that our frb'iids eoiild never constaiitlA" sustain that exp«uice, 1 
wished exeeedingl v to eonvim e them of the propriety of doing that last 
kiml odiee for a brother themsehms. But as Kiishmi had Imhui ill again 
the night before, and two of our brethren Avere absent A\ith Itrother 
Ward, Ave could only muster three ])ersons. 1 evidentl}" saAV the only 
Avay to sutiply Hie defieicmy ; and brother Carey being from liome, I 
sounded Felix and William, and Ave determined to make the trial; and 
at live in the afternoon repaired to the house. J'hither Averc assembled 
all our Hindoo brethren and sisters, AAuth a croAvd of natives that tilled 
the 3"ard, and lined the street. We brought the remains of our dear 
brother out, aaIiosc coffin Krishna had covered Avithin and AA'ithoiit with 
white muslin at his OAvn expence ; then, in the midst of the silent and 
astonished multitude, we improved the solemn moment by singing a 
hymn of Krishna’s, the choins of which is ‘ SalAuition by the death of 
K 
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Chritit.’ Bhainib the hnihimti), IVroo tJio iijusmiIjiluj, l'VJi\ and J 
took up the eohiu ; and, with the ahsistanee of Kiifehna and William, 
eoiiveycd it to its iioine: depositing it in tlie giavo, we sung two 
appropriate hymns. Aft< r this, as the ero\Ml was aeeumulating, I 
endeavoured to show the grounds of our joyful ho]>e (‘ven in death, 
referring to the deecas(*d for a pi oof of its ellieaey : told them that 
indeed he liad been a great sinner, as tlnw all hiieAv, and lor tliat 
reason could tind no way of salvation among them ; hut when he lieard 
of Jesus Christ, he received him as a suitable and alhsuMieient Sa\i(*ur, 
put his trust in him, and died full of tramjuil hope. After lugging 
them to consider their own state. ]»rayed, sung Mooiad’s liMim, and dis- 
tributed papers. TIk' eoncourse i>f poople was gieat, jxnhaps r>00 : 
they seemed much struck witli tin* novelty of the scoiu', and with 
the love and regard Christians manifest to laieh other, even in death ; 
so ditferent from tlieir throwing their Iriends, half dea<l and hall 
living, into the river ; or huruiug their body, with ]>erha]>s a solituiy 
attendant.” 


Preucliirio;, teaching, and Pililc translating tvere troni 
the first Carey’s three missionary methods, and in all he 
led the missionaries tvlio have till tlie pnnsent followed him 
with a suceess 'vvliieli he nev(T hesitated to expect, as one 
of tlie ‘‘groat things” from C4od. His work for thi‘ etlnca- 
tion of the people of India, espeeiall\ in their (ovn ver- 
nacular and classical languages, was second only to tliat 
which gave them a literature sacred and pure. Tj) to 
1794, when at J'ludnaluiti he ojiencd the first })rimar\ 
school worthy of the name in all India at liis owui cost, and 
daily superintended it, there had heeii only one attempt to 
imjwove upon the indigenous schools, which taught the 
children of the trading castes onl) to kee]> I’udc accounts, 
or upon the /e/s in wliich the lira limans instructed their 
disciples for one-half the year, while for the other half they 
lived liy begging. That attempt was made by Schwartz, 
at Combaconum, the priestly Oxford of South India, wli(‘rc 
the wars with Tipoo soon put an end to a scheme suj>- 
ported by both the Ifaja of Tanjore ami the ISritish Govern- 
ment. \Mien Carey moved to Serarnporo and found 
associated with him teachers so accom])]ished and enthu- 
siastic as Marshmaii and his wife, education was not long 
in taking its place in the crusade which was then fully 
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organised for the coi] version of Southern and Eastern Asia. 
At Madras, too, Eell had stiimhled upon the system of 
“ mutual instructif)!! ’’ which he had learned from tlie easy 
methods of the indigenous schoolmaster, and which he and 
Lancaster taught England to apydy to the clamant wants of 
the counti-y, and to imjwove into the monitorial, pupil- 
teacher, and grant-in -aid systems of the })resent hour. 
Carey had all the native schools of the mission “conducted 
upon Lancaster’s plan.” 

In Serampoio, and in every new station as it was formed, 
a. free school was o])ened. We have seen how the first 
educated convert, Petumhei*, was made schoolmaster. So 
early as Octo})cr 1800 we find Carey writing home: — 
“The children in our Bengali free school, about fifty, are 
mostly \ery young. Yet we are endeavouring to instil into 
their* minds Divine truth, as fast as their understandings 
ripen. Some natives have complained that we arc poison- 
ing the minds (nen of their very children.” Th(‘ first 
attempt to induce the ])oys to wi-ite out the catechism in 
Bengali resulted, as did Dull’s to get them to read aloud 
the Sermon on the Mount thirty j ears after, in a protest 
that their caste was in danger. But the true principles of 
tolei*ation arrd discipline were at once ex]>lained — “that 
the children will never* ho compelled. to do anything that 
will make them lose (jaste ; that though we ahhor the caste 
wo do not wish any to lose it hut hy their* own choice. 
After this wo slnll insist fm the children doing what they 
have been ordered.” A few of the oldest hoys withdrew 
for a time, declaring that they feared they would he sent 
on hoard shi[) to Englantl, and the baptism of each of the 
earlier converts caused a panic. But instruction on honest 
methods soon worked out the true remedy. Two years 
after we firrd this report: — “The first class, consisting of 
catechumens, are now learning in Bengali the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity ; and will hereafter be instructed in 
the rudiments of history, geogra])hy, astronomy, etc. The 
second class, under two other masters, learn to read and 
write Bengali and English. The third class, consisting of 
the children of natives who haA^e not lost caste, learn only 
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Bengali. This school is in a promising state, and is lihcr- 
ally supported by tlie subscriptions of Europeans in this 
country.’' 

Carey’s early success led ]\[r. Creighton of INlalda to 
open at Goamalty scv(Tal Bengali free schools, and to draw 
uj) a scheme for extending such Cbristian nurseries all ov(‘r 
the country at a cost of £10 for the education of fifty 
children. Only hy the year 1806 was such a scheme 
])ractica])le, because Carey had translated the Scri])tur(‘s, 
and, as Creigliton noted, ‘‘a variety of introductory ami 
explanatory tracts and catechisms in the Bengali ami Hin- 
dostani tongues have already been circulated in some ])arts 
of the country, and any number may be had from 

the Mission TTonse, Serampore.” As only a few of the Brah- 
man and UTiter castes could read, and not one woman, a 
general ]H?rusal of the Scriptures amongst natives will be 
impracticable till they are taught to riiad.” But nothing 
was done, save by the missionaries, till 1835, when Lonl 
William Bentinck received Adam's report on the educa- 
tional destitution of Bengal. 

Eeferring to Creighton’s scheme, JMr. Ward's journal 
thus clironicles the opening of the first Sunday school in 
India in July 1803 ]>y Carey’s sons: — 

“Last Lord’s day a kind of Siuiday school was ()]>on(‘d, which will 
he superintended principally hy onr young friends Felix and William 
Carey, and John Fernandez. It will chiefly he conliu»‘d to teaching 
catechisms in Bengali and Fhiglish, as the children learn to read and 
write every day. I have received a letter from a gcnthnjian nj> the 
country, wdio writes very warmly respecting the general establishment 
of Christian schools all over Bengal.” 

Not many years had passed since Baikes had hegun 
Sunday schools in England. Their use seems to have 
passed away with the three Seramporc missionaries for a 
time, and to have been again extended by the American 
missionaries about 1870. There arc now above 100,000 
boys and girls at such schools in India, and three-fourths 
of these are non-Christians. 

As from the first Carey drew converts from all classes, 
the Armenians, the Portuguese, and the Eurasians, as well 
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iiH thn iijitives of India, lie and Mr. and Mrs. Marslnnan 
especially took care to provide schools for their children. 
The necessity, indeed, of this was forced njion them hy tlie 
facts that the hrotherhood hegaii with nine (diildren, and 
that hoarding - schools for these classes woidd form an 
honoiirahle source of reveniKi to the mission. Hence this 
advertisement, which a]>[)eai‘ed in March ISOO : — “Mission 
House, >Serain})oi'e. — On Thui sday, the 1st of May 1800, a 
school will he o])ened at this house, which stands in a very 
liealthy and ph*asa]it situation hy the side of the river. 
Lettei's a<ldi*essed to JMr. Cart‘y will he iniinediately attended 
to." The cost of hoarding and fees varied from £4o to 
ToO a. year, according as “ Latin, (ireek, Hehrew, Persian, 
or Sanskrit ” lessons were included. “Particular attention 
will }>e paid to tlie correct ])ronunciation of the English 
language" tvas added for rea.soiis which the mixotl ])arent- 
age. of the juipils explains. Such was tlu*- first sign of a 
care for the Eurasiatis not connected with the army, which, 
as develop(‘d hy ]\larshman and Mack, }>egan in 1823 to 
take the form of tlie Ikueton College. Tlie hoys’ school 
was soon follow(’d h\ a girls' school, through which a stream 
of ('hristian liglit ia<liated forth over resident Christian 
society, and fi’orn which many a, missionary came. 

Carey’s descrijitiou of the mixed community is the host 
we have of its origin as veil a.s of the state of European 
society in India, alike when the Portuguese wtwe dominant, 
and at the heginning of the nineteenth century when the 
East India, Company were most afraid of Christianity : — 
“The Portuguese are a peojile who, in the estimation of 
hoth Europt^ans and natives, are sunk ladow the Hindoos 
or Mussulmans. However, 1 am of opinion that they are 
rated much too low. They are chiefly descendants of the 
, slaves of the Portuguese who first landed here, or of the 
children of those Portuguese hy their female slaves ; and 
being horn in their house, were made Christians in their 
infancy hy what is (‘ailed baptism, and liad Portuguese 
names given them. It is no wonder that these people, 
despised as they are hy Europeans, and being consigned to 
the teachings of very ignorant Popish priests, should be 
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sunk into such a state of degradation. So gross, indeed, 
are their su])erstitions, that 1 liave seen a Hindoo image- 
maker canning home an image of Clirist on tlie cross 
between two thieves, to the house of a rortuguese. Many 
of tliem, however, can read and write English well and 
understand l*ortugucse. . . . 

“ Eesid(?s these, there are many who are the children 
of Euro])eans by native women, several of which ai’e well 
educated, and nearly all of them rrotestants by profession. 
These, whether children of English, French, Dutch, or Danes, 
by native women, are called Portuguese^. (J{)ncu])inage 
here is so common, that few unmarried Eiiro])eans arc with- 
out a ujitive woman, with whom the\' live as it married ; 
and 1 believe there' arc Imt few instances of si'paratiou, 
exce])t in case of marriage with European womeJi, in which 
case the native woman is dismissed witli an allowance : 
but the children of these marriages are never admitted to 
table with company, an<l arc uni versa 11}^ treated by the 
English as an inferior s})ecies of beings. Hence they are 
often shame-face<l yet j>roud and conc.eited, and emh'avour 
to assume that honour to themselves which is (hmied tluau 
by others. This class may be regarded as forming a con- 
necting link between Europeans and n.itives. The Arme- 
nians are few in number, but chiefly rich. 1 haA c several 
times conversed with them about religion : they hear with 
patience, and wonder that any E?if/I{slnt(a)b should make 
that a subject of conversation.” 

While the Marshimuis gave their time from seven iji 
the morning till three in the afternoon to these boarding- 
schools started ])y Carey in 1800 for the higher educa- 
tion of the Eurasians, Carey liimself, in Calcutta, early 
began to care for the destitute. His ellbi'ts resulted in the 
establishment of the “ Benevolent Institution f<u* the In- 
struction of Indigent Children,” which the contemporary 
Bengal civilian, Charles Lushington, in his Hhtory extols 
as one of the monuments of active and indehitigable bene- 
volence due to 8eram})ore. Here, on the Lancaster system, 
and superintended hy Carey, Mr. and Mrs. Penney had as 
many as 300 boys and 100 girls under Christian instruc- 
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tioii of nil iigcs up to twenty-fourj and of every race : — 
“ Kuropco.Ti.«, native Portuguese, Armenians, Mugs, Chinese, 
Hiiuloos, Mussulmans, natives of Sumatra, Mozambik, and 
Abyssinia.” This oilicial reporter states that thus more 
than a thousand youths had been r(iscucd from vice and 
ignorance an<l advanced in usefidness to society, in a degree 
of (jj)ulence and res])ectal)ility. The origin of this noble 
charity is tlnis told to Dr. Pyland by Carey himself in a 
lettoT' whicli uncotisciously reveals his own Imsy life, I’ccords 
the missionary intiuence of the higher schools, and re])orts 
the existence of th(' mission over a wide area. He writes 
from Cahaitta on iMtli M<iy ISll : — 

A year ago we opened a free school in Calcutta. This 
y(‘ar avc added to it a sclux)! foi‘ girls. There are now in 
it about 1 10 boys and near 10 girls. One of our deacons, 
Ml’. Lconai’d, a- most valuable and active man, su])ei'iutends 
tlu* boys, and a. very ))ious woman, a member of the church, 
is over the girls. The institution meet> with considerable 
encouragement, and is eondueted upon Lancaster’s plan. 
^\ e meditate another for instruction of Hindoo youths in 
tlu' Sanskrit language, designing, however, to introduce tin* 
study of the Sanskrit Ilible intc> it ; indeed it is as good 
as ])egiui ; it will 1)(‘, in Calcutta. Py brother an I sistei’ 
Marshman’s cncouragcmient there <ire t\vo schools in our 
own [U'emises at Sm-ampore for the gratuitous instruction 
of youth of both sexes, su])portt*d and managed wholl)' b}' 
the male and female scholars in our own school. These 
young [lersons apj)ear to enter with })leasure into the ])lan, 
contribute their money to its siipjmrt, and give instruction 
in turns to the ciiildren of tht*se free schools. 1 trust wo 
shall lie able to enlarge this plan, and to s})iead its influ- 
ence far about the country. Our brethren in the isles of 
France and Pourbon seem to be doing good ; some of them 
are gone to Madagascar, and, as if to show that Divine 
Providence watches over them, the shij) on wdiich they 
wamt w^as wrecked soon after they had lauded from it. A 
number of our membei's ai*(*. now gone to daaa; 1 trust 
their going thither will not be in vain. Prother Chambei'- 
lain is, ere tin's, arrived at Agra. . . . We ])i'each every 
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week in the Fort and in the pu}>]ic prison, ])oth in English 
and Bengali/’ 

Carey had not been six months at 8ei*ain])ore when h(‘ 
saw the importance of using the English language as a 
missionary weapon, and he proposed this to Andi’ew Fuller. 
The other pressing duties of a ])ioneer mission to the ])eople 
of Bengal led him to jiostjKme immediate action in this 
direction ; we shall have occasion to trace the English in- 
fluence of the press and the college hereaftei'. But mean- 
while the vernacular schools, which soon numbered a hun- 
dred altogether, were most popular, and then as no>A [)ro\ ed 
most valuable feeders of the infant Church. Without, 
them, wrote tlic three missionaries to the Society, “the 
whole plan must have been ni])])ed in the bud. since, if the 
natives had not cheerfully sent their children, eveiy thing 
else would have been useless. But the earnestiu'ss with 
which they have sought these schools lixceeds e^ery1hing 
we had jircviously expected. AVe are still constantly im- 
portuned for more schools, although we have long gone 
beyond the extent of our funds.” It was well that thus 
early, in schools, in books and tracts, and in pi’oviding the 
literary form and apparatus of the vtaTunadar languages, 
Carey laid the foundation of the new national or imperial 
civilisation. When the time for English came, the founda- 
tions were at least above the ground. Laid decj) and 
strong in the very nature of the people, the structui e has 
thus far promised to be national rather than fona'gn, though 
raised by foreign hands, while marked by the ti uth and the 
])urity of its A\hstern architects. 

The manifestation of Christ to the Bengalees could not 
be made without rousing the hate and the opposition of 
the vested interests of IJrahmanism. So long as Carey 
was an indigo planter as well as a prosclytiser in Dinajpoor 
and Malda he met with no opi)ositioii, for he had no 
direct success. But when, from Serampore, he and the 
others, by voice, by press, by school, by healing the sick 
and visiting the poor, carried on the cinisado day ])y day 
with the gentle persistency of a law of nature, the cry 
began. And when, hy the breaking of caste and the denial 
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of Krishna’s Christian daughter Golook to the Hindoo to 
w'hom sh(i had been l)etrothed from infancy, the Brahmans 
began dimly to apju'ehend that not only their craft but the 
whole structure of soci(?ty was menacc'd, the cry b(a*ame 
louder, and, as in Ejdiesus of old, an appeal was made to 
the magistrates against the men who Avere turning the 
world upside down. At first the very lioys taunted the 
missionarii's in the streets with the name of Jesus Christ. 
J’hen, aft(‘r Krishna and )iis family had broktm caste, they 
W(‘re seized by a mob and hurried before the Danish 
magistrate, avIio at lir.'-t laJ'uscd to hand over a Christian 
girl to a heathen, and gave her father a guaul to ])revcnt 
lier from lieing murdered, until the Calcutta magistrate 
decidcid that s1h‘ must join her husband but would be ])ro- 
tected in the exerei.^e of her new faith. The commotion 
spread over the whole <lense]y-])t‘ 0 ])led district. But the 
])eopl(‘ were not with the Brahmans, and the excitement 
sent many a sin-laden impiirer to S(‘ram)>ore from a great 
distance. “The tiiv is now ah'(‘ady kindled for Avhich our 
Kedemner expre''sed his stiong desire*,” Avrote (,’arey to 
Kyland in March ISOI. A year later he used this language 
to his old fri(‘nd Morris at Clipstone village : — “ I think 
there is such a fcinieiitation raised in Bt*ngal by the little 
leaAen, that there is a hope of the Avhole lum[) by degrees 
being leav(‘ned. God is carrying on his Avork ; and though 
it goes foi’Avard, yet no one can say Avho is the instrument. 
Doubtless, various means contrilmte tOAA’ards it; Init of 
late the ])rinting and dis))ersing of Ncav Testaments and 
small tracts secan to have the greatest, eflect.” 

In a spirit tlni ofijiosite of Jonah’s the Avhole brother- 
liood, then consisting of the three, of Carey s son Felix, 
and of a ucav missionary, Chamberlain, sent home this 
revicAV of their ])osition at the close of 1801 : — 

“We are still a haj>])}, healthful, and liighly favoiuvd family. But 
though AV(* Would feel iiioossant gratitude for these gourds, yet wo would 
not fool oontont unloss Ninovoli he brought to ropontanoo. Wo did 
not coino into this country to he j)laood in uluit aie oalh'd aisy eiroum- 
stancos ros]>ooting this world ; and wo trust tliat nothing but the salva- 
tion of souls Avill satisfy us. True, before we sot olf, avo thought w’o 
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could die coutout it* we should he ]>ermitted to see the half of what we 
have already seen ; yet now we sccin almost as far from the mark of 
our missionary Id'^li calling as ever. If three* millions of inen were 
drowning, he must he a monster who sliould he content witli saving 
one individual only ; though for the deliverance of that one he wouhl 
Hud cause for jKU'petual gratitude.” 

In 1810 the parent mission at Serampore had so sjtread 
into numerous stations and districts that a, new organisation 
became necessary. Tliore were oOO converts, of whom 105 
had Itocn added in that year. ‘‘ Did you ex])cct to see this 
eighteen years agoD’ wrote Marshnian to the Society. 
“But what may we not cx]>ect if (lod continues to ])]ess us 
ill years to come Marsliman forgot how Carey had, in 
179lC told tliem on tlic inspired evangelical ])i’()])het’s 
jiuthoiity to “ ex[)ect groat things from God.” Henceforth 
the one mission hecanie fivefold for a time. 



CHAPTKIi VII 

<’AUaTTTA AND TITE MISSION dENTIlES EEOM DELHI 
To XMIIOYNA 

T!u* Em's! liiiliii ('oin|n\uy .in nnwilliii'^ }>artiu‘r f>I’ Caivy — CiilmitLa o]«ene<l 
li» tin* AhsMDii \>y ]ii> annoiiitiiioiit ;o ( h)\ »T iiiiiinit t.McliO' nf 
o! into tin- latll lla/aar in!'">ion — ( 'In 

wovk anioiiL*' tlic jioor, tlie siok, tin* }>vi^oik'1>, Hu* ^ol(ller^» ami Mulor^, 
.unl tin* natiVfs - Krishna Tal lir^t nalivi* luissionmy m (’alcntta — 
Oi LMiiisal Mil of .snhoi'dinati* stat nais- -( ’au*} 's “ riiiU'd J\IissU)ns in 
iii<iia”--Tla* niissionar\ stall thirt\ stroju^'-Tlu* nati\n nn.ssionai ics 
--Tin* lli-nuah i‘hnr< li st lt-pro|»aLratin'j: — t’au*} tlu* pioiii'or oi otln'i* 
missi(aian"s -Boiarcs- IJmma .uid Indo-Clnna — FcIik rart-y— In- 
structions io nns>ioiiaii'‘s^ -'Ihc inisMonaiy .shri\cllcd into an anihas* 
sador — Adoiiirani aiid Ann .hids(nj --.luht'/ Lavi'y — Mission to Ain- 
lioMia - Kcniaikahh' IcUt-r fioni (’aivy to ins Ihinl son. 


The slioiT-siL;lito(l ivi^'ulatioii of tlio East India Company, 
wliicli drt‘aim.‘d that it could keep Christianity out of 
Pt'ihu’al l>y shutting u]) the missionaries within tlu^ little 
ttUTitory of Canisli ►Seram pore, could not be (Uiforced witli 
the .sam(3 ease as tlu* order of a jailei*. Under Danish ])ass- 
poi’ts, and often without them, missionary tours were made 
over (k^ntral Bengal, aided by its iiiarvelloth'^ network of 
river.s. Evei'y printed Bengali leaf of Scripture oi’ pure 
literature was a missionary. Every new convert, even the 
women, liecame an ajiosllc to their ])eoj)le, and such could 
not be sto])])ed. (Gradually, as not only the innoccncy but 
the ])ositive political usefulness of the missionaries’ charac- 
ter and work came to be recognised by the local authorities, 
they wore let alone for a time. And soon, by the same 
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historic irony which has marked so many of the greatest 
reforms — “ lie that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ” — 
the Government of India hecame, though unwittingly, more 
of a missionaiy agency than the Baptist Society itself. 
The only teacher of Bengali who could he found for Lord 
Wellesley’s new college of Tort William was William ('arey. 
The appointment, made and accepted without the slightest 
prejiulice to his aggressive spiiltual designs and work, at 
once opened Calcutta itself fur the lirst time to the English 
proselytising of natives, and su])])lied Carey with the only 
means yet lacking for the translation of the ScrijRures into 
all the languages of the farther East. In s])ite of its own 
selfish fears the Company hecame a principal jiartner in 
the Christianisation of India and China. 

From the middle of the year 1801 and for thci next 
thirty years Carey spent as much of his time in the metro- 
polis as in Senimporc, lie generally rowed down the 
eighteen miles of the winding river to Calcutta at sunset 
on Monday evening and returned on Friday night every 
week, working always hy the Avay. At first hi‘. ])(U’sonally 
influenced the Bengali traders and youths Avho knew 
English, and he read with many such the English Bihle. 
llis chaplain friends. Brown and Buchanan, with the 
catholicity horn of their preshyt(*rian and evangelical 
training, shared his sympathy the hundi eds of ])oor 
mixed Christians for whom St. John’s and even the 
Mission Church made no provision, and encouraged him to 
care for them. In 1802 he began a weekly meeting for 
prayer and conversation in the house of Mr. Bolt, and 
another for a more ignorant class still in the house of a 
Portuguese Christian. By 1803 he was ahlti to Avrite to 
Fuller: — “We haA^e opened a jJace of Avorshi]) in Calcutta, 
Avherc Ave have preaching tAAuce on Loi'd’s day in Englisli, 
on Wednesday evening in Bengali, and on Thursday even- 
ing in English.” He took all the woik during the \Aeek 
and the Sunday service in rotation Avith his lirethren. The 
first church was the hall of a Avell-known iindcrtaLei’, 
approached through lines of coffins and the trajipings of 
woe. In time most of the evangelical Christians in the 
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city })vomised to relieve the missionaries of the expense if 
tliey would ]>uild an unsectarian chapel more worthy of 
the ohject. Tliis was done in Lall Ihizaar, a little with- 
drawn from that thoroughfare to this day of the poor and 
abandoned Christians, of the sailors and soldiei's on leave, 
of the liquor-shoj)s and the stews. There, as in Seram[K>re, 
at a time when the nolde hospitals of Calcutta were not 
and the children of only the “services” wcj'c cared for, 
“Brother Carey gave them medicine for their bodies and 
the best medicine for tludr ])oor souls,” as a contemporary 
widow deserd^es it. He liad in the end to meet half the 
cost of the building out of his own ])ocket, and as the 
nu]id)er of churches in (’aleutta increased, the cha])el })C- 
caiue one of tlie Iwo Baptist jdaces of worship in the cit 3 \ 
Here was for nearly a whole generation a sublime s})ectacle 
— the Northamptonshire shoemaker training the governing 
class of India in Sanskrit, llengali, and Alarathi all day, 
and translating the liamayana and the Veda, and then, 
when the sun went down, returning to the society of “the 
maimed, the lialt, and the blind, and many with the 
leprosy,” to jweach in several tongues the glad tidings 
of the Kingdom to the heathen of England as well as of 
India, and all with a loving tenderness and patient humi- 
lity learned in the childlike school of Him who said, Wist 
ye not that f must be about my Father’s business?” 

Street jireaching was added to the apostolic agencies, 
and for this jinulence dictated recourse to the Asiatic and 
Eurasian converts. We find the missionarii's writing to 
the Society at the beginning of 1807, after the mutiny at 
Vellore, occasioned as cm'tainly by the hatlike turban then 
ordco’ed, as the mutiny of Bengal half a century after was 
by the greased cartridges : — 

“ We row rt-turii to iUih'utta ; not, liowovor, without a sigh. How 
can wo avoid sighing wlicn wo think of the number of perishing souls 
whicli this cit 3 " con tains, and recollect the multitudes who used of late 
to hang U])on our lips ; standing in the thick-wedged crowd for hours 
togetlicr, in the heat of a Bengal summer, listening to the word of life ! 
We feel thankful, however, that nothing has been found against us, 
except itt the matters of our God. Conscious of the most cordial 
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attachment to the Ihitish Goverimieiit, ami of tlu' liveliest interest in 
its welfan*, we mi^4it well einlure reproach ^^el•e it east upon us ; hut 
the tongue of caluniny itself has not to our knowleilge been snlfered to 
bring the slightest accusation against us. We .still worsliip at Calcutta 
in a private liomso, and our eongrt-gat u)ii lather increases. We are 
going on ’with the ehapd. A fninily of Armenians also, wlio found it 
pleasant to attend divine worship in the Ihuigali language, liavti erected 
a small ])hice on their premises for the sake of the mdive-, ” 

Krislina Pal became the fir.st native mis.sionarv to Cal- 
cutta, where lie in 1810 had jiieached at fourteen diticront 
places every week, and visited forty-one familie>, to e\an- 
gelise the servants of the richer and liring in tlic mcinhers 
of the ])oorer. Selmk luim was added to the stalk ( arey 
himself thus sums up tlie labours of the year 1811, wluui 
he was still the only pastor of the ('hri.stian poor, and the 
only resident missionary to half a million of natives : — 

“Calcutta is three miles long and one broad, very 
populous; the environs are ciwded with ])eo})le settled in 
large villages, rescmhliiig (for ]) 0 ]adati()n, not eleganei') tin* 
environs of Birmingham. The first is alxait a mile sontli 
of the city ; at nearly the same distance are the jiuhlic jail 
and the general hos])ital. Brother (ioidon, one of our 
deacons, being the jailer, we preach tluae i?i English (-very 
Lord’s day. AVe did preach in tlic Fort; ])Ut of late a 
militaiA' order has slojiped ii-^. Kri.duia and Sebuk Lam, 
however, preach once or twice a week in the Fort notwitli- 
standing ; also at the jail; in the hoime of eorieetit>n ; al 
the village of Alifiore, south of the jail ; ut a large factory 
north of the city, Avh ere sevei’al hundreds are emjiloved*; 
and at ten or twelve houses in different jiarts of the city 
itself. In several instances Lomaii Catholics, liaving h(‘ard 
the wwd, have invited them to their liouses, amr having 
collected their ueighlmui's, th(‘. one or tlic other ha\e 
received the word with gladness. 

“The number of impiirers constantly coming forward, 
aw'akened by the instrumentality of these brethren, fills me 
with joy, 1 do not know that I am of much use myself, 
but I see a work which fills my soul with thankfulness. 
Not having time to visit the ])eople, I appropriate every 
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Thursday cveiiiug to receiving the visits of inquirers. 
Seldom fewer than twenty come ; and the simple confes- 
sions of ilieir sinful state, the unv\arnished declaration of 
their former ignorance, the expi‘cssioris of trust in Christ 
and gratitude to him, with the accounts of their spiritual 
conllicts often attended with tears which almost choke 
their utterance, ])resents a scene of which you can scarcely 
entertain an ade([uate idea. At the stone time, meetings 
for ])rayer and mutiud edifictition are held every night in 
the week ; and some nights, for convenience*,, at severtd 
]>laces at the same time : so lint the sacred h-tn en s[)reads 
its inthience through tlui mtiss.’’ 

On his voytige to India Carey had deliheititely contem- 
pltited the time, when the Society he htid founded Avould 
inlhience not oidy Asiti, hut Africa, tind he would sup})ly 
the [>eoples of Asiti with the Scriptures in tlieii* own tongues. 
The time Ind come h}^ ISO! ha* organising the onward 
movement, and he thus descrih(*s it to livland : — 

Jhenuher ISOo. — Another plan has lately occu- 
])ied our att<‘ntion. It appears that our Im.^incss is to 
provide materials for spreading the Gospel, and to ap])l}' 
those materials. Translations, ])ain])hlets, etc., are the 
materials. To a])ply them ue have thought of s('tting u]> 
a nuni])er of suhordinate stations, in each of which a hrother 
shall )>e lixed. It will he necessary ajid useful to carry on 
some woi'ldly husiness. Let him he furnished fnmi us 
with a, sum of money to hegin and jairchase cloth or what- 
ever other article the t»art jn’oduces in greatest ])erfection : 
the whole to belong to the missioTi, and no part ever to he 
private trade oj* private propert;\. The gains may |)rohahly 
sup[)ort the station. Every hrother in such a station to 
have one or two native hrethr<‘n with him, and to do all he 
can to preach, and s[)read Bihles, }>amphlets, etc., and to 
set up and encourage schools wliei'c the reading of the 
Scri])tures shall he introduced. At least four hi’ethren 
shall always reside at Serampore, Avhich must he like 
the heart while the otlier stations are the moiiihcrs. Each 
one must constantly send a monthly account of both 
spirituals and temporals to Serampore, and the hrotliren at 
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Serampore (who must have a ])ower of control over the 
statioTis) must send a monthly account likewise to each 
station, vdth advice, etc., as shall he necessary. A })lan of 
this soi-t a])pears to be more forniida))l(; than it is in reality. 
To find proper persons will he the greatest difficulty; hut 
as it will prevent much of that abrasion which may arise 
from a great number of ])ersons living in one house, so it 
will give several brethren an o])portunity of being useful, 
whose teni[)er may not he formed to live in a common 
family, and at the same time connect them as much to the 
body as if they all lived together. We have judged that 
about ’JOOO ru])ces will do to begin at each i)lacc, and it is 
prof)ahle that (lod will enable us to tind money (especially 
if assisted in the translations and printing by onr brethren 
in England) as fast as you will he able to tind men. 

‘‘I'his plan may ])c extended through a circular surface 
of a thousand miles’ radius, and a constant communicntion 
kept up between the whole, and in some ])articular cases it 
may extend even farther. W(i are also to hopti that (lod 
may raise u[) some missionai’ies in this country who may 
he more fitted for the work than any from hhigland cun be. 
At present we have not concluded on anything, Imt when 
Brother A\"ard comes down we hope to do so, and I think 
one station may be fixed on immediately whicdi Brother 
Chamberlain may occupy. A late favourable ])rovidence 
will, I hope, enable us to begin, viz. the College have sub- 
scribed ffu* 100 copies of my Sanskrit Crammar, which will 
be 6400 rupees or 800 pounds sterling. The motion was 
very generously made by 11. Colebrooke, Es(|., who is 
engaged in a similar work, and seconded by Messrs. Brown 
and Buchanan ; indeed it met with no oj^jiosition. It will 
scarcely be printed off under twelve months more, hut it 
is probable that the greatest ])art of the money will be 
advanced. The Maratha war and the subjugation of the 
country of Cuttak to the English may he esteemed a favour- 
able event for the spreading of thcG(>s])el, and will certainly 
contribute much to the comfort of the inhabitants.’’ 

Two years later he thus anticipates the consent of the 
local Government, in spite of the Company’s determined 
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hostility in England, but the Vellore mutiny panic led to 
fimther delay : — 

“ 25//^ Deconhrr 1805. — It has long ])cen a favourite 
object with me to fix Eimopean brethren in different parts 
of the country at about two hundred miles apart, so that 
each shall be able to visit acii’cle of a hundred miles’ radius, 
and within each of the circuits to place native brethren at 
proper distances, who will, till they ai’e more established, 
be under the su|)erintendence of the Kuropean brethren 
situated in the centre. Our brethren concur with me in 
this j)lan. In conse<[uence of this, I thought it would be 
desirable to have leave of Oov(irnment for them to settle, 
and [)rcach, without control, in any ])art of the country. 
The Government look on us with a favourable eye ; and 
OAving to Sii’ (j. Barlow, the Govcmor-Grcneral, being up 
the country, Mr. Udny is Vicc-Bresident and Dejmty- 
Governor. I therefore went one morning, took a break- 
fast. with him, and told him what we were doing and what 
wc wished to do. lie, in a very fric'udly manner, desinal 
me to state to him in a private letter all that wo Avished, 
and offered to communicate ])i‘ivately Avith Sir G. Barlow 
upon the subject, and inform me of the result. I called 
on him again last week, when lie informed me that lie had 
Avritten upon the subject and was jiromised a s])eedy reply. 
God grant that it may be favourable. I know that Govern- 
ment will alloAV it if their powers are large enough.” 

Not till 1810 could Carey I'eport that ‘‘permission AA^as 
obtained of Government for the forming of a iioav station 
at Agra., a large city in ujiper Hindostan, not far from 
Delhi and the country of the Sikhs,” to Avhich Chamb(*rlain 
and a,n assistant w(‘re sent. From that 3"ear the Bengal 
became only the first of “The Dnited jMissions in India.” 
These were five in number, each under its own separate 
brotherhood, on the same princi[)les of self-denial as the 
original, each a Lindisfarnc sprung from the parent Iona. 
These five were tht^ Bengal, the Burnian, the Orissa, the 
Bhootan, and tlie Hindostan missions. The Bengal mission 
Avas fourfold — Scrampore and Calcutta reckoned as one 
station ; the old Dinajpoor and Sadamalial which had taken 

L 
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the place of Mudnabati ; Goamalty, near JVIalda; Cntwa, 
an old town on the up] )er waters of the IFoogli; Jessor, 
the agricultural capital of its lower delta ; and aftei wards 
Monghir, Berhain])ore, Moorshedabad, Dacca, Chittagong, 
and Assam. The Bhootan missionaries w^ere plundered 
and driven out. The Ilindostan mission soon includetl 
Gaya, Patna, Deegah, Ghazeepore, Benares, Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, Ajmer, and Delhi itself. From Nagpoor, in the 
very centre of India, and Surat to the north of Bombay, 
Carey sought to bring Maratlias and Goojai atees under th(^ 
yoke of Christ. China, where the East India Ck)m])anv 
was still master, 'was cared for by the ])ress, as W('- shall 
see. Not content with the continent of Asia, Carey’s 
mission, at once forced by the intolerance which refused to 
allow new missionaries to land in India proper, and led by 
the invitations of Sir Stamford Kaflli's, extended to Java, 
and Aml)oyna, Penang, Ceylon, and even Mauritius. The 
elaborate review of their ])osition, signed l)y the three, 
faithful men of Serampore, at the close of 1817, amazes 
the reader at once by tlie magnitude a,nd variety of the 
operations, the childlike modesty of the record, and the 
heroism of the toil which su])]>lied the means. 

At the time of the I'corganisation into the Five Ignited 
Missions the staff of workers had grown to la^ thirty strong. 
From England there were nine survaA'ing, or Caivy, Marsh- 
man, AVard, Cham])erlain, Mai'don, Moonj, (Jiater, liowc, 
and Kobinson. Raised uj) in India its(*lf t.liere vere sev(*n — 
the two sons of Carey, Felix and A\ illiam ; IVrnandez, his 
first convert at Dinaj])oor ; Peacock a rul Cornish, and two 
Armenians, Aratoon and Peters ; two were on jjrobation for 
the ministiy, Leonard and Ford er. Besides seven Hindoo 
evangelists also on probation, there were five survivf)rs of 
the band of converts called from time time to the ministry 
— Krishna Pal, the first, who is entered on the list as “ the 
beloved ” ; Krishna Dass, Ram Mohun, Seeta Ram, and 
Soeta Dass. Carey’s third son Jabez was soon to become 
the most advanced of the three brothers away in far 
Amboy na. His father had long pray^ed, and besought 
others to pray, that he too might be a missionary. For 
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the last fifteen years of his life Jahez was Lis closest and 
most valued correspondent. 

But only less dear than his own sons to tlie heart of the 
father, already in 1817 described in an oflicial letter as 
‘‘ our aged brotlu'r Carey,” were the native missionaries and 
})astors, his sons in the huth. Me sent forth the educated 
Petumbor Singh, first in iS'oveTn})er 1S02, to his country- 
men at Sooksagar, and “gave him a suitable and solemn 
charge : the opportunity was very j)leasant.” In May 
1803 Krishna Pal was similarly set n])ai*t. At the same 
time the young Brahman, Krishna Prosad, “ delivered his 
first sermon in Bengali, much to tln^ satisfaction of our 
brethren.” Six months after. Ward rejujrts of him in 
Dinajpoor :--'‘'rhe eyes of the peo])lc Vvcre fixed listening 
to Prosad; he is })ecoming elocjuent." In 1801 tlniir suc- 
cessful }n*ol)ation resulted in their foianal ordination by 
prayer and the laying on of th(‘ hands of the brethren, 
when Carey addressed them fi*om the divine woi’d^ “As 
my Fatluii' hath sent me so send I you,” and all ecan- 
mernorated the Lord’s death till He come, Krishna Hass 
was im])risoned unjustly, for a debt which he had ])aid, but 
“ he did not cease to declare to th(‘- native men in ])ower 
that he was a (diristian, when they gnashed n])on him with 
their teeth. Ho prea(‘hed almost all night to the prisoners, 
who heard the word with eagcnaiess.’^ Two years aftei' he 
was ordained, Carey charged him as Paul had written to 
Timothy, “in the sight of God and of Christ Jesus, avIio 
shall judge the (piick and the dead,” to be instant in season 
and out of season, to repr(>ve, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
su tiering ami teaching. Bam Mohun Avas a Brahman, the 
fruit of old Petumber’a ministry, and had his ability as a 
student and prea.cher of the Scriptures consecrated to Christ 
on the death of Krishna Prosad, Avhile the missionaries thus 
saAV again aiisAVTi’ed the invocation they had sung, in rude 
strains, in the ship which brought them to India : — 

“ bid braliiiians preatdi the heaA'taily Avoid 
beneath the haniaii’s shade ; 

Oh let the Hindoo feel its power 
And grace his soul pervade.’' 
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So early as 1806 the missionaries thus acknowledged 
the value of the work of their native hrethren, and made 
of all the native converts a JMissionary Church. In the 
delay and even failure to do this of their successors of all 
Churches we see the one radical point in which the Church 
of India has as yet come short of its duty and its 
privilege : — 

“ We have availed ourselves of the liel]) of native hrethnai ever 
since wc liad one vdio dared to s})eak in the nnnie of Christ, and their 
exertions have eliicdly bt*eii tiic innnediatc means by ^sd^^'h our (diuivlt 
has been increased. Uut ve have lately been revolving a plan for ren- 
derini]; tlndr labours more extensively iisolul ; nanudy, that r)f sending 
them out, two and two, without any Euro}u>an ])rotlHW. It appearcMl 
also a most desirable object to interest in this work, as much as }»os- 
sihle, the whole of the native ehur<di among us : indeed, we liave had 
Tnueh in them of this nature to eoiumend. In order, then, more 
olTeeturilly to answer this ])uii)o.s(', we called an extr;ior<Hnar\ meeting 
of all the hndlireii on Fiiday evening, Ang. 8, 1800, and laid before 
them the following ideas : — 

“ 1. That the intention of the Saviour, in calling them out of ilark- 
ncss into marvellous light, was that tiny should labour to the uttei- 
most in advancing his cause among their eouatrvinen. 

“ 2. That it was tliereforc their imlispensahk' duty, botli eollcetively 
and individually, to stri\e by cvewy means to bring their eount ryiiieii 
to the knowleilge of the Saviour; that if who weje strangers, 
thought it our duty to conic from a eountiy so distant, for tins ])urpos<', 
much more was it ineumhent on them to labour for the same end. 
Tin's was therefore the grand business of our li\'es. 

“3. That if a hrotlier in discliarge of this duty WTiit out forty or 
fifty miles, lie could not lalxuir for his family ; it therefore became the 
cliureh to support such, seeing they were liiudercd from supporting 
thcimselves, by giving themselves wholly to that work in which it was 
e^pially the duty of all to take a share. 

“4. We therefore proposed to unite tin; sup])ort of itinerant 
brethren with the care of the poor, ami to throw' them both upon the 
church fund, as being both, a,t least in a heathen land, eipially the 
duty of a el lurch. 

“Everyone of these ideas our native hrethren entered into with 
the greatest readiness and the most cordial ap}»rohatioii.“ 

Carey's scheme so early as 1810 included not only the 
capital of the Great Mogul, Surat far to the west, and 
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Maratlia Nagpoor to the south, but Lahore, where Itanjeet 
Singh had consolidated the Sikh power, Kashmeer, and 
even Afghaiiistan to which lie had sent the Pushtoo Bible. 
To set Chamberlain free for this enter] )rise lie sent his 
second son William to relieve him as missionary in charge 
of Cutwa. ‘‘ This would secure the gradual })crfoction of 
the version of the Scrij)tures in the Sikh language, w'ould 
introduce the Gos])el among the peo])le, and would open a 
way for introducing it into Kashmecir, and eventually to 
the Afghans under whose dominion Kashmeer at ])resent 
is.” Carey and his two colleagues took ])ossession for 
(3hrist of the princi])al centres of Hindoo and Mohammedan 
influence in India- only because they Avere unoccu])ied, and 
j)rovidcd translations of the Bible into the princi])al tongues, 
avoAvedly as a preparation for other missionary agencies. 
All over India and the far East he thus pioncen‘d the Avay 
of the Lord, as he had written to Kyland Avdicn lirst he 
settled in Seram])ore : — “ It is very probable Ave may be 
only as ])ioneers to priipare the Avay for more successful 
missionaries, Avho ])erha])s may not be at liberty to attend 
to those prc])aratory labours in Avhich Ave ha\'c been 
occupied — the transhition and ]>rinting of the Scrii)tures,” 
etc. His heart was enlarged like his IMaster's on earth, 
and lienee his humbleness of mind.- When the Church 
Missionary Society, for instance, occujiied Agra as their 
first station in India, he sent the l>a])tist missionary thence 
to Allahabad. 1\) Benares ‘‘ Brother William Smith, called 
in Orissa under Brother tTohn Peters,’’ the Armenian, Avas 
sent owing to his acquaintance Avith the Hindi language ; 
he was the means of bi’inging to the door of the Kingdom 
that rich Brahman Baja Jay Narain Chosal, Avhom he 
encouraged to found in 1817 the Church IMission College 
there which bears the name of this almost Christian ” 
Hindoo, Avho Avas “ exceedingly desirous of dilfusing light 
among his oAvn countrymen.” The most striking illustra- 
tions of this form of Carey’s self-sacrifice are, however, to 
be found outside of India as it then Av^as, in the career of 
his other tAvo sons in Burma and the Spice Islands. 

The East India Coinjiany’s panic on the Vellore mutiny 
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led Carey to plan a misvsion to Burma, just as he had been 
guided to settle in Danish Serani})ore ten years Ixdore. 
The CTOvernmcnt of India had doubled his salary as Bengali, 
^Marathi, and Sanskrit Professoi*, and tliiis hail iin consciously 
supplied the means. Since 171)5 the i)ort of Bangoon had 
been opened to the British, altliough Colonel Symes had 
been insulted eight years after, during his sc'cond embassy 
to Ani. Eangoon, UToto the accurate Cai ey^ to Fuller in 
November 180G, is about ten days’ sail from Calcutta. 
“The Burman eni])ire is about eight hundred miles long, 
lying contiguous to Bengal on the east ; but is inaccessible 
by land, on account of the mountains covered uitli thick 
forests vdiich run between the two countries. The east 
side of this empire borders u])on China, (V)chiu China, and 
TongKing, and may afford us the op])ortnnity ultimately 
of introducing the Gospel into those countries. Tlu'y are 
quite MUthin our reach, and the Bible in Cffu'iujse will be 
understood by them equally as well as by the Cffiinese 
themselves. About twenty ehapters of Mattluov are trans> 
lated into that languag(% and three of our faniily liave made 
considerable ])rogreKs in it.” 

This was tlie beginning of Beformed missions to Eastern 
xVsia. A year was to pass before Dr. Bobert jVJoiTisoji 
landed at Macao. From those politically aggressive and 
therefore opposed Jesuit missions, which alone had worked 
in Anarn U]> to tiiis time, a ])ersccuted Idshop was about to 
find an asylum at Serainpore, and to us(^ its press and its 
})nrse for the publication of his iJictionariHm 
Lfitiuiiya, The Fi*ench have long sought to s(*ize an empire 
tliere. That, at its best, must prove far inferior to the 
marvellous province and Cliristian Church of Buraia, of 
ivhich Carey laid the foundation ; and Judson, and the 
Governors Durand, Pluiyre, Aitclnson, and Bei naid, H(‘nry 
Lawrence’s nephew, built well upon it. 

On 24th January 1807 Mardon and Chater went forth, 
after Carey liad cliarged them from the words, “And 
thence sailed to Antioch from ivhencc they had been 
recommended to the grace of God, which they fulfilled.” 
Carey’s eldest son Felix soon took the place of Mardon. 
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The instructions, which bear the impress of the sacred 
scholar’s pen, form a model still for all missionaries. 
These two extracts give counsels never more needed than 
now : — 

“4. Willi respect to tlie Tkiniiaii lan.i^uage, lot this occupy yonr 
most precious tiiuc and your most anxious solicitude. Do not Ijo 
content with n<*([uiriiig this language superficially, hut make it your 
own, root and branch. To liecome thient in it, you must attentively 
listen with plying curiosity, into the, forms of sjicech, the construction 
and aeeent of the natives. Here all the imitative yiowors are wanted; 
yet tliese poweis and this attention, without eontinin'd elfort to use 
all you ac<]uire, and as fast as 3 mu acquire it, will be comparatively of 
little use. 

“5. As soon as you shall feel \'oiir ground well in this language 
you may eoni]»oso a grammar, and also smid us some Serijiture tract, 
for printing; small ainl ]>laiu; sinqile Christian instruction, and Gospel 
imitation, without any thing that can /nvYri^/c the most superstitious 
mind. 

“(>. W(‘ would riM>ommeud you to begin the translation of the 
Gos[)el of ^laik as .soon as possible*, as one of the best and most certain 
ways of acipiiring the language. This translation will of course be 
nivi^ed again and again. In these revisions j’ou will be V(‘ry careful 
respecting the. idiom and c-onstruction, that they }>e really Ihirman, 
and not English. Let jmur instructor he well ac(|uainted with the 
laiiguagi^, and tiy every w'ord of importance, in c\ery w'ay j-ou can, 
hefon' it be adniitteil. . . . 

“ In })ro&eeutiiig tliis w'ork, there are tw’o things to wdiich os])eciall 3 " 
w^e W'ould call your veiy close attention, viz. the strictest and most 
rigid economy, and the cultivation of brotherly love. 

“Kcmcmher, that the money which you wall expend is neither 
ours nor janirs, for it has been consecralt'd to God ; and every unneces- 
sary expeuditni o will he robbing God, and a]>propriating to uniu'cessary 
seeiilar uses what is .sacred, and consecrated to Christ and his cause. 
Ill building, o.spccially, remeiiiher that are jtoor imai, and have 
chosen a life of j)ovcrty and .self-denial, with Christ and his missionary 
servants. If another penson is piofuse in expeiidituiv, the conseipionce 
is small, because his projierty would perhaj^s fall into hands where it 
might h(j devoted to the purposes of iuhpiity ; but missionary funds 
are in tludr veiy circumstances the most sacred and important of any 
tiling of this natun*, on earth. We say not this, Brethren, because we 
suspect you, or any of our {lartncrs in labour ; }>ut w'o perceive that 
when you have done all, the Kangoon mission wdll lie heavy upon the 
Missionary Funds, and the field of exertion is very wdde.’* 
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Felix Carey was a medical missionary of great skill, a 
printer of the Oriental languages train(‘d hy Ward, and a 
scholar, ospeciall}^ in Sanskrit and Pali, Bengali and Bur- 
man, not unworthy of his father, lie eai ly commended 
himself to the good-will of the Ihnigoon Viceroy, and was 
of great use to Cai)tain Canning in the successful mission 
from the Oovernor-CTcneral in 1809. At his intercession 
the Viceroy ga^ e him the life of a malefactor who had hung 
for six hours on the cross. lieporting the incident to 
Ryland, Dr. Carey wrote that “crucilixion is not j)erfoi*ined 
on se])arate crosses, elevated to a considerahle height, after 
the manner of the liomans ; hut several posts ai*e erected 
which are (connected hy a cross piece neai’ tlie to]), to 
which the hands are nailed, and hy another near tlie 
l)Ottom, to which the feet ai*e, naihnl in a horizontal direc- 
tion.’’ lie prepared a folio dictionaiy of Burmese and 
Pali, translated several of the Buddhist Soolras into Kng- 
lish, and sevci’al books of Holy Scrij)lure into the vei*- 
nacular. His medical and linguistic skill so commended 
him to the king that he was loaded with honours and stmt 
as Burmese ambassador to the (lovei iior-Ce-neral in H^l l, 
when he withdrew from the Christian mission. On his 
way back up the Irawadi he alone was saA'ed from the 
^^Tcck of his boat, in which his second wife and children 
and the MS. of his dictionary went down. Of this his 
eldest son, who “]>rocured His Majesty’s sanction for 
printing the Scriptures in the Bnrman and adjacent 
languages, which ste[) he highly approved,’’ and at the 
same time “ the orders of my rank, which consist of a red 
umbrella with an ivory top, gold betel box, gold h.‘f(jek cu]), 
and a sword of state,” the father wrote lanumting to 
Ryland: — Felix is shrivelled from a missionary into an 
ambassador.” To his third son the sonowing father said : 
— “ The honours he has received from the Burmese Govern- 
ment have not been beneficial to his soul. Felix is cer- 
tainly not so much esteemed since his visit as he w.as 
before it. It is a very distressing thing to be forced to 
apologise for those you love.” Mr. Chater had removed 
to Ceylon to begin a mission in Coloml)o. 
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111 July 1(S] 3, wlieii Felix Carey was in Ava, two young 
Americans, Adoniram Jiidson and his wife Ann, tempest- 
tossed and lleeing before tlui persecution of the East India 
Company, found slielter in the Mission House at Rangoon. 
Judson was one of a band of divinity students of the Con- 
gregational Churcli of Kew England, whose zeal had almost 
compelled the institution of the American Hoard of Foreign 
Missions. He, his wife, and colleague Rice had become 
Baptists by conviction on their way to Seramjiore, to the 
brotherhood of whiidi tluiv had been commended, (^irey 
and his colleagues made it “a point to guard against 
obtruding on missionary brethren of diflei*(‘nt sentiments 
any conversation relative to baptism’ ; lait dudson himself 
sent a note to (Vrey re(iuesting 1)aptism by immersion. 
The result was the foundation at Boston of the American 
Bajitist Missionary Society, which was to win such trium])hs 
in Burma and among the Karens. For a time, however, 
Judson was a missionary from Serampore, and sup])orted by 
the brotherhood. As such he wrote thus : — 

“ Uangoox, Sept. 1, 181 1. — P>n)Uit‘r AVanl wishes to have an idea of 
the prohahlo expense of each .station ; on wliieh 1 take occasion to say 
that it would be more gratifying to me, as presenting a less tempta- 
tion, and as less dangerous to my habits of eeonomy and my sjnritual 
welfare, to liave a limited monthly allowance. I tear that, if 1 am 
allowed as iniudi as I want, my wants will enlarge with their gi*atilica- 
tion, and finally embrace many tilings, which at lirst 1 should have 
thoiigiit incompatible with economii’al management, as well as with 
that character among th(‘ heathen which it becomes the ])rofessed 
followers of Him who for our sakes became pool-, ever to sustain. It 
is better for a missionary, espiadally a young man, to have rather too 
little than rather loo much. Your case, on coming out from England, 
was quite ditfereiit from mine. You had all that there was, and were 
obliged to make the- most of it. 

‘Hf these things meet the idea.s of the brethren, 1 will he obliged 
to tliem to say, what .sum, in Sicea Ilupees, payable in Eengal, they 
think sufiicient for a small family in Rangoon — siillicient to meet all 
common expenses, and indeed all that will be incurred at })resout, 
except tliat of passagi's by sea. You have all the accounts before 
you, es^iecially of things ])urcha.sed in Bengal, which I have not ; and 
from having seen the mission pass through various changes, will be 
more conipetcnt to make an estimate of expense than I am. And 
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%vhile you arc making this cstiniate tor one family, say also what will 
be suiiicieiit for two small families, so that if Brother Kiee, or any other 
should soon join 7ne, it may not he neccssaiy to l)ring tin* >suhjoet again 
nmler consideration. This sum I will receive nmh'i* ilu' same regula- 
tions as other stations are subject to, and which I heartily approve. 
And if, on experiment, it he found much too large, shall he as glad to 
di]ninish it, as to have you increase it, if it Ik* toimd much too small. 

7.— Since wiiting the above, Ave have reet ived tluMlistress- 
ing intelligence, that a few days after Mr. C.uey lelt us, and soon after 
he had reached the brig (which had previously gone into thi' great 
river) on the 31st of August, about noon, she w.is ovtu'takmii hy a 
S(]uall of Avind, upset, and instantly sunk. 'I'liose a\1io could saaIiu, 
escaped Avith their lives merely, ami those avIio could not, perished. 
Among the sa\"ed, aatvc Mr. Carey and most of tin- Bengalet's. Mrs. 
Carey, the two ckildreai, her Avomen .ami gij’ls, and scAci-al men — in all, 
ton persons, ])erished. Eveiy arriele of ju’operiy had beam transfer?-ed 
from the boats to the A'csscI, and ‘^}le had ju.st left tlie plac(‘, A\hcn‘ she 
had been long Awaiting the arri\ml of Mr. Carey, and had hcam under 
sail about three hours. Several boats AA’cif not far distant ; the gold- 
boat Avas Avitliin sight, but so iiistaiitaneou.s Avas tin* di.sasbu', that not 
a single thing Avas saAa-d. Some attemjUs AA’erc made hy the hiseiirs 
to save Mrs. Carey and William, hut they weie unsueu'ssrnl. ]\Ir. 
Caiey staid on the shore through the foll{>Aving niglil , a neigh houring 
gOAmmor sent him clothes aiid money ; and the next inoining he took 
the gold-boat, ;ind ])roeeeded up the river, A laige boat, on Avhieh 
Avere .se-veral servants, men and AVomen, he.side tlio^(> that were in tlie 
vt\sscl, fulloAA’ed the gold-boat. Tlie jolly lioat ha.s lelurned here, 
bringing the surviAung la.scars. 

“ The dreadful situation to wdiieh our poor hrotlier aaus thus leduced 
in a iiiomeiiT, lr»jm the heiglit of prospciily, till> oui minds continually 
Avith the gre,atest distre.<;s. We are utterly iimihle to allbnl him the 
least relief, ami can only pray that this awful dis]»ensatiou may ]>rove 
a paternal <'hastisement from his Heavenly Father, and he sanctitied 
to his soul.” 

While Judsoii Avrote to Seraiiipore, M'hich he once again 
visited, leaving the dust of a child in the mission Inirial- 
ground, “T am glad to hear you say that you will not 
abandon this mission,’' Carey pressed on to the “regions 
beyond.” Judson lived till 1850 to found a churcb and 
to prepare a Burmese dictionary, grammar, and translation 
of the Billie so perfect that revision has hardly been neces- 
sary up to the present day. He and Hough, a printer \vho 
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joined him, formed themselves into a ])rotherhood on the 
same scihdenying princijdcs as that of Serampore, whom 
they hesonght to send them fi'equent communications to 
counsel, sti*engthen, and encourage tliem. On 28th Sep- 
temher 1811 Judson again wrote to Carey from Rangoon : — 

“ lliioTiiKU CvitKY — ir copies of Oolobrooke’s Suiigskrita 

Dit'lioiiary, and }()ur Siin<^skrila CJranniiar arc not loo scarce*, I (‘ar- 
iicstly request a copy of raidi. I find it will he absolutely necessary 
for me to ])ick U]) ii littb* of the Tali, chieily ou account of many theo- 
logical terms, wliicli liavc been im‘or]KH'atcd from that language into 
the lUirman. 1 have fouml a <lictionary, A\hieh I snjqtose is tlie same 
as tliat which Mr. Colchrooke translat'd, a<laptcd to the, llurman 
system. Idiis I intend to read. 1 want also L(‘ydt‘n’s Yocahulary, 
and a copy or two ul‘ your son’s grammar, when it is com])leted. I 
gave, your son on his going up to Ava, my copy of Campbcirs 
(lospels, together >\ith seveial other books, all of uliieli are now lost. 
Tlie fonner I eliiidly rcgivt, and know imt wlience 1 can jirocure 
another copy. 

“There is a vc'ssel now lying liere, whieh is destined to take round 
an Ambassador from this (lovernmeiit to lleiigal lie expects to go in 
alxnit a montlj, as lie told me. Tie is now waiting for linal instruc- 
tions from Ava. If Feli\ lx* really to he sent to lleiigal again, 1 think 
it most piobable that he uill he ordered to accompany this ambas- 
sador. 

“yirs, J. was on tlie i>()int of taking ])assagc with C.qdain llitchins, 
to obtain sonm iiK'dical advice in Ilcngal ; blit she has been a little 
better for a few days, and lias gi\<'n up the plan for the j»resent. Tins 
is a delightful climate. We have now seen all tlu! seasons, and can 
therefore judge. 7die liot weatlier in IMarch and A])ril is the chief 
exception. Nature has done everything for this country ; and the 
Government i.s veiy indulgent to all foreigners. When we see liow we 
are distinguished ahove all around, oven in point of worldly comforts, 
we feel that we want gratitude. O tliat we may he faithful in tlie im- 
provement of every mercy, and patient under eveiy trial which God 
may have in store for us. We know not liow the Gospel can ever 
b(* introdnceil here : everything, in this res])Oct, appi'ars as dark as 
midnight.” 

By 181G Judson had prepared the Gospel of Matthew 
in Burmese, following up short tracts “ accommodated to 
the optics of a Burman.” 

Carey’s third son Jabez was clerk to a Calcutta attorney 
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at the time, in 1812, when Dr. Ilj^land preached in the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars, the anniversary sermon on 
the occasion of the removal of the headquarters of the 
Society to London. Pausing in the midst of his discourse, 
aftei’ a referimce to C^irey, th(‘. preacher calli*d on the vast 
congregation silently to ])ray for the conversion of Jahez 
Carey. The answer came next year in a letter from his 
father: — “JVly son Ja])ez, who has been articled to an 
attorney, and has the fairest pros])ects as to this world, is 
become decidedly religious, and ])refei‘s the work of the 
Lord to every other. ' Lord Minto's expeditions of 1810 
and 1811 had ca.})tured the islands .swept by the French 
privateers from Madagascar to Java, atul his recall had put 
an end to the active hostility of the authorities to Christi- 
anity. Sir Stamford Riiflles governed Java in the s])irit of 
a (Jiristian statesman. The new ( Jovcrnor-Ctemwal, Lord 
Moira,* afterwards Marquis of Hastings, ])ro\(;d to be the 
most enlightened and ])owerful friend the mission had had. 
In these circumstance.s, after the charter of 181.S had 
I’emoved the legislative excu.se for intolerance?. Dr. (^irey 
was asked by the Lieutenant-Covernor to send missionaries 
and Malay Bibles to the fiftj' thousand natives of Ain})oyna. 
The Governor - General repeated the re(juest officially. 
Jal)ez Carey was baptized, mairicd, and despatched at the 
cost of the state before he could b(^ ordained. Arnboyna, 
it will be perceived, was not in India, but fai* cTiough away 
to give the still timid Company little ap}>rehension as to 
the influence of the missionaries there. The father’s heart 
was very full when he sent forth the son : — 

“ 2ith Janunry 1814. — You are now engaging in a most 
important undertaking, in which not only you will have 
our prayers for your success, but those of all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and who know of your engagement. 1 
know that a few hints for your future conduct from a 
parent who loves you very tenderly will be acceptable, and 
I shall therefore now give you them, assured that they 
will not be given in vain. 

“ \sL Pay the utmost attention at all times to the state 
of your own mind both towards God and man : cultivate 
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ail intimate ac<jnaintance Avitli your own lieart; labour to 
obtain a dec]) sense of your (le])ravity and to ti’ust always 
in C/lirist ; be pure in heart, and meditate much upon the 
l)ure and holy character of (lod ; live a life of prayer and 
devotedness to God ; cherish eveiy amiaT>le and right dis- 
position towards men ; be mild, gentle, and unassuming, 
yet lirm and maidy. As soon as you ])erceivc anythirig 
wrong in your s])irit or behaviour set about correcting it, 
and never su])])ose yourself so perfect as to need no 
correctioiL 

'1(1. You are now a married imn, be not satisfied with 
conducting yourself towards your wife with ])ro])riety, but 
let love to h(u* be the spi ing of >our conduct towards her. 
Esteem hea* highly, and so ext that she may be induced 
thereby io esteem you highly. The first im])ressions of 
love arising from form and beauty will soon w'ear oil', but 
the esteem arising from e\c(‘llcncy of disj)osition and sub- 
staiK'c of character wall endure and increase. Her honour 
is now' yours, and she cannot }>c insulted without \our 
])cing degiaded. 1 ho ])0 as soon as you get mi boai’d, and 
are settled in your ca)>in, you w'ill Ix'gin and end each 
day by uniting togetlier to jiray and jiraise God. T.et 
religion always have a [dace in 3 our house. If the T.ord 
bless you wdth children, bring them up in the fear of God, 
and bo ahvays an exam])le to others of the ])owxr of godli- 
ness. Tliis advice I give also to Eliza, and if it is»follow’'ed 
3'ou W'ill bo ]iap])y. 

lleliave atlably and genteelly’ to all, but not cring- 
ingl}' towaids any. Eeel that you are a man, and ahva^'s 
act w'ith that dignified sincerity and tintli wdiich wdll 
command the estemii of all. Seek not the society of 
worldl}^ men, but wdien called to be with them act and 
conviu'se with j)ro])rioty and dignity. To do this labour 
to gain a good aciiuaintancc wuth history, geography, men, 
and things. A gentleman is the next best character after 
a Ghristiaji, and the latter includes the former. IMoney 
never makes a gentleman, neither does a fine a])pearancc, 
but an enlarged understanding joined to engaging manners. 
“ ith. On your arrival at Amboyna your first business 
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must be to wait on j\lr. Martin. You sliould first send a 
note to inform him of your arrival, and to in(|uire wheii it 
will suit him to I’eceive you. Ask liis advice upon every 
occasion of importance, and communicate freely to him all 
the steps you take. 

bth. As soon as you are settled begin your work. Get 
a Malay who can s])cak a little English, and with him make 
a tour of the island, and visit every school. Encourage all 
you see worthy of encouragement, and corivct with mild- 
ness, yet with firmness. Kee]) a. journal of the transactions 
of the schools, and enter each one under a distinct head 
therein. Take account of the nund)er of scholars, the 
names of the schoolmasters, com])are their ])rogress at 
stated periods, and, in short, con^ider this as the work 
which the Lord has given you to do. 

“ 6//i. L)o not, however, consider yourself as a mere 
su])crintendent of schools ; consider yourself as the spiritual 
instructor of the ])eople, and devote yourself to their good. 
God has committed the s[)iritual interests of this island — 
20,000 men or more — to you; a vast charge, but He can 
enable you to be faithful to it. Kevise the catechism, 
tracts, and school-1 looks used among them, and labour to 
introduce among them sound doctrine and genuine ])iety. 
Pray with them as soon as you can, and labour after a gift 
to preach to them I expect you will lune much to do 
with them respecting baptism. They all think infant 
sjirinkling right, and will apply to you to ba])tize their 
children; you must say little till you know sonuUhing of 
the language, and then prove to them from Scripture Avhal 
is the right mode of baptism and who luv the [)ro[>er 
persons to be baptized. Form them into Gospel churches 
when you meet with a fcAv who truly feai* God ; and as 
soon as you see any fit to prea,ch to others, call them to the 
ministry and settle them with the churches. You must 
baptize and administer the Lord's Supj)ei' according to 
your own discretion when there is a proper occasion for it. 
Avoid indolence and love of ease, ami never attempt to act 
the part of the gi'eat and gay in this world. 

“ 7th. Labour incessantly to become a perfect master of 
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the Malay language. In order to this, associate with the 
natives, walk out with them, ask the name of everything 
you see, and not(5 it down ; visit their houses, es])ecially 
when any of them ai*e sick. Every night arrange the words 
you get in al[)ha])etical order. Try to talk as soon as you 
get a few Avords, and be as much as j)ossil)le one of them. 
A course of kind and attentive conduct will gain their 
esteem and confidence atid give ya)u an o])])ortunity of 
doing much good. 

“ 8//l \'ou Avill soon l(‘ai'n from Mr. Martin the situation 
and dis]josition of the Alfoors oi* aboriginal inhabitants, and 
will see what can be done for them. Do not unnecessarily' 
ex])ose your life, but incessantly contrive some way of 
giving them the Avoi'd of life. 

“9///. I come now to things of inferior im})ortance, but 
which 1 ho])e you Avill not neglect. I Avish you to learn 
correctly the nunibcn*, size, a7id geograpliy of the islands ; 
the number and description (^f iidiabitants ; their customs 
and manners, and evtUTthing of note relative to them; and 
regularly communicate these things to me. 

Vour great work, my dear Jabez, is that of a Christian 
minister. Yon would have been solemnly set a])art thereto 
if you could have stayed long enough to have permitted it. 
The sneeess of your laboui s does not .d(‘pen(l upon an out- 
Avard cei’emony, m)r does ymur right to [>reach the Gospel 
or administer tin; ordinances of the Gospel depend on any 
sucdi thing, but oidy on the Divine eall ex])i’esst‘d in the 
Word of God. The Church has, however, in their inten- 
tions and Avishes borne a testimony to the grace given to 
y^on, and Avill not ei^ase to j>i‘ay for you that you may be 
successful. May you be kept from all temptations, sup- 
ported under evaa-y trial, made victorious in ev^ry conflict; 
and may our hearts be iiintually gladdened Avith accounts 
from each other of the triumphs of Divine grace. God 
ha,s conferred a great favour upon you in committing to 
you this ministry. Take heed to it therefore in the Lord 
that thou fulfil it. We shall often meet at the throne of 
grace. Write me by every opportuiiity% and tell Eliza to 
Avrite to your mother. 
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“ Now, my dear Jabcz, 1 commit you ])oth to God, and 
to the word of His grace, which is able to make you perfect 
in the knowlego of His will. Let that word be near your 
heiirt. I give you ])oth up to God, and should I never 
more see you on earth T trust we sliall meet with joy before 
His throne of glory at last.” 

Under both the English and the Duteli for a time, to 
whom the island was restored, Jabez Carey proved to be a 
successful missionary, Avhile he su])ported tlie mission by 
his official income as superintendent of schools and second 
member of the CV)l]ege of Justice. The island contained 
18,000 native Christians of the Dutch compulsoiy type, 
such as we found in Ceylon on taking it over. Thus 
by the labours ot himself, his soii.s, liis colleagues, and 
his children in the faith, AVilliam Carey saw the Gospel, 
the ])ress, and the intiuence of a divine ]>hilaTithro]>y 
extending among Alohammedans, Ihuhlhists, and Hindoos, 
from the shores of the Pkicific Ocean west to the Ar.ibian 
Sea. 



CHAPTER VIII 

caret’s family and Fill ends 
1807-1812 


The type of a Chrifsliaii gentleman — Carey and hi'i lirst wife — ITis second 
marriage — Tlie l.ady lliimohr — Ilis juctiire of their married life — His 
nearly tutal illness when forty-eight years old — IIis meditations and 
dreams — Aldetm House — Heiirj iMartyn’s ]>agoda-“ t'arey, Marshman, 
and the Anglican chaplains in the pagoda — Corric’s account of the 
Seramp<u'e Brotherhoo<l — Claudius Buchanan and his Anglican estab- 
lishment — Tmjirovemcnt in Anglo-Indian Society — (*arey’s literary 
and scientific fricmls — Desire in the West for a likeness of C'arey — 
Home's ]toi trait of him --Correspondence with his son William on 
missionary consecration, Buonaparte, botany, the missionary a soldier, 
Feliv and Burma, hunting, the temporal ]>owei’ of the Pope, the duty 
of reconciliation — Carey’s descendants. 

“A GENTLEMAN is the next liest character after a Christian, 
and the latter includes the former,” wore the father’s words 
to the son whom he was sending forth as a Christian mis- 
sionary and state superintendent of schools. Carey wrote 
from his own experience, and he unwittingly p.iinted his 
own character. The peasant liearing of his early youth 
showed itself throughout his life in a certain shyness, Avhich 
gave a charm to his converse with old and young. Occa- 
sionally, as in a letter which he wrote to his friend Pearce 
of Birmingham, at a time when he did not know 'whether 
his distant correspondent was alive or dead, he hurst forth 
into an unrestrained enthusiasm of affection and service. 
But his was rather the even tenor of domestic devotion and 
friendly dut}’, unbroken >)y passion or coldness, and ever 
lighted up by a steady geniality. The colleagues who 

M 
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■were associated with him for the third of a century wor- 
shipped him in the old English sense of the word. The 
younger committee men and missionaries who came to the 
front on the deafli of Fuller, Sutcliff, and Eyland, in all 
their mistaken and self-seeking contlicts with these col- 
leagues, always tried to se])arato Carey from those they 
denounced, till even his saintly s[)ii‘it hurst forth into 
wrath at the double wrong thus done to his coadjutors, 
Fiis intercouT'se with the chajdains and Inshops of the 
Church of lilngland, and with the missionaries of other 
Churches and societies, was as loving in its degree as his 
relations to his own peojde. AVith men of the- world, 
from the successi\c Governor-Cenerals, fnnn Wellesley, 
Hastings, and Eentinck, down to the scholars, merchants, 
and planters with whom he became associated for the public 
good, William Carey was ever the saint and the gentleman 
whom it was a privilege to kuiow. 

In nothing perhaps was Carey’s true Christian gentle- 
manliness so seen as in his relations with lii?, first wife, 
above whom grace and culture had immeasurably raised 
him, while she never learned to share, his as])irati(ms or to 
understand his ideals. Not only did she remain to the 
last a ])easant woman, with a reproachful tongue, but th(‘ 
early hardships of Calcutta and the fever and d\s(‘ntery of 
Mudna])ati clouded the last twelve tears of Inn* life with 
madness. Never did reproach or comjdaint escaju? his lips 
rega,rding either her or Thomas, whose eccentric imjailses 
and oft-darkened spirit were due to mania also. Of botii 
he was the tender nurse and guardian uhen, many a time, 
the ever-busy scliolar would fain have lingered jit his desk 
or sought the scanty sleep wliich his jealous devotion to 
his Master’s business allowed him. "Fhe brotherhood 
arrangement, the common family, Ward's infimmee ovei* 
the boys, and Hannah Marshman's hous(‘,kee])ing relieved 
him of much that his wife’s illness had thrown upon him 
at Mudnabati, so that a colleague describes him, when he 
Avas forty-three years of age, as still looking }a)uug in spite 
of the few hairs on his head, after eleven 3'ears in Lower 
Bengal of work such as never Englishmen had liefore him. 
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But almost from tl)c first day of his carl}' married life lie 
had never known the de]it«;ht of <laily converse with a wife 
able to enter into Ids scholarly j)ursuits, and ci^er to stimu- 
late him in his heavenly (^ucst. When the eldest 1>oy, 
Feliv, had left for Burma in 1807 the faithful sorrowing 
husband wrote to him “ Your poor mother grew worse 
and worse from the time you left us, and died on the 7th 
December a])out seven o’clock in the evening. During her 
illness she was almost always asleep, and 1 suj)pose during 
the fourteen days that she lay in a severe fever she was not 
more than twenty four hours awake. She was buried the 
next (lay in the missionary burning-ground.” 

About the same time that Darey himself settled in 
Seram pore there arrived the Lady Itumohr. She built a 
liouse on the Ibjogli bank immediately below that of the 
mis^ionaries, whose society she sought, and by whom she 
was ]>aptiz(‘-d. On the Dili May 1808 she became Carey’s 
wife; and in May 1821 she too was rcmovial by death in 
her sixty-lirst near, after thirteen ye*^^'*'’ of unbroken 
hapj)i!tess. 

Charhdte Emilia, born in the same year as Carey in 
the then Danish duchy of Schleswick, was the onln' child 
of the Chevalier dt‘ Uumohr, who married the Countess 
of Alfeldt, only rejacNentative of a histm’ic family. Her 
wakefulness when a sickly girl of fifteen saved the whole 
hous<diold from d(‘struction by fire, but she herself became 
so disiilded that slu^ could never walk U}) oi‘ down stairs. 
She failed to find complete ri^covery in the south of Europe, 
and her father’s friend, Mr. Anker, a director of the Danish 
Ea,st India Company, ga\e her letters to his brother, then 
Covernor of Tran([ucbar, in the hope that the climate of 
India might cause her relief. The Danish ship brought her 
first to SiU'amporo, where Colonel Bie introduced her to 
the brotherhood, and there she resolved to remain. She 
knew the })rinci[)al languages of Europe ; a copy of the 
of i^iscal, given to her by Mr. Anker before she 
sailed, for the first time quickened her conscience. She 
speedily learned English, that she might join the mission- 
aries in ])ublic worship. The barren orthodoxy of the 
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Lutlieraiiism in wiiicli she had been brought up had made 
her a sceptic. Tliis soon gave way to the evangelical 
teaching of the same apostle who had brought Luther him- 
self to Christ. She became a keen student of the Scrip- 
tures, then an ardent follower of Jesus (Jhrist. 

On her marriage to Dr. Carey, in May 1808, she made 
over her house to the mission, and when, long after, it 
became famous as the office of the weekly Frirnd of India^ 
the rent was sacredly (Unvoted to the assistance of native 
preachers. She learned Bengali that she might bo as a 
mother to the native Christian families- She was her 
husband’s counsellor in all that related to the extension of 
the varied enterprise ot' the brethren. Es})ecially did she 
make the education of Hindoo girls her own charge, botli 
at Serampore and Cutwa. Her leisure she gave to the 
reading of Erench Protestant writeis, such as Sanrin and 
Dll Moulin. Slu) admired, wrote Carey, “ IVlassillon^s lan- 
guage, his deep knowledge of the human heart, and his 
intrepidity in reproving sin ; but felt the greatest dis- 
satisfaction with his total neglect of his Saviour, except 
wlien He is introduced to give efficacy to works of human 
merit. These authors she read in their native language, that 
being more familiar to her than English. She in general 
enjoyed much of the consolations of religion. Tliough so 
much afflicted, a pleasing cheerfulness generally i)erva(led 
her conversation. She? indeed possessed great activity of 
mind. She was constantly out with the dawn of the 
morning when the weather permitted, in her little carriage 
drawn by one bearer ; an<l again in the evening, as s(K)n 
as the sun was sufficiently low. She thus spent daily 
nearly three hours in the oj)en air. It was probably this 
vigorous and regular course which, as the means, carried 
her beyond the age of thre(*score years (twenty - one of 
them spent in India), notwithstanding tlie weakness of lier 
constitution.’^ 

It is a pretty picture, the delicate invalid lady, drawn 
along the mall morning and ovmiing, to enjoy the river 
breeze, on her way to and from the schools and homes of 
the natives. But her highest service v as, after all, to her 
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hus})arid, who was doing a work for India and for humanity, 
equalled by few, if any. 'When, on one occasion, th(*y 
were sei)arated for a time while she sought for health at 
Monghir, she wrote to him the tenderest yet most courtly 
love-letters. 

My dearest Love — I felt very much in parting with 
thee, and feel much iii being so far from thee. ... I am 
sure thou wilt be hap])y and thankful on account of my 
voice, which is daily getting better, an<l thy pleasure 
greatly adds to mine own. 

“ 1 ho})e you will not think 1 am writing too often ; I 
rathei’ trust you will be glad to heai- of m(‘. . . . Thougli 
my journey is very ]>leasan1, and tlie good state of m}^ 
health, the freshness of the air, and tlie variety of objects 
enliven my spirits, yet 1 cannot hel]) loi\ging bn* you. 
Pray, my love, take ea!v of your health that I may have 
the joy to lind you W(*ll. 

“ 1 thank thee most atreclionately, my (l()arost love, for 
thy kind letter. Lhongh the, journey is very useful to me, 
I cannot help feeling jnuch to ])V so distant from you, but 
I am much with you in my thoughts. . . . The Lord be 
blessed for the kind [wotection He has given to His cause 
in a. tinnj of need, JMa\' He still prob'd and guide and 
])less His dear cause, and gi\c us all hearts growing in 
love and zeal, ... I felt very much atlectod i?i parting 
with tlioo. I see jdainly it would not do to go far from 
you ; my heart cleaves to }ou. 1 need not say (fori luq^e 
you know my heart is not insensii)le) how much I feel 
your kindness in not minding any exjx'usc for the recovery 
of my lujalth. You will rejoice to hear me talk in my old 
way, and not in that whis})ering manner. 

“I find so much pleasure in writing to you, my love, 
that I cannot help doing it. 1 was nearly disconcei’ted by 

Mrs. laughing at my writing so often ; but then, I 

thought, I feel so much pleasure in receiving your letters 
that I ma}" hoj>c you do the same. I thank thee, my love, 
for thy kind letter. I need not say that the serious part of 
it was welcome to me, and the more as I am deprived of all 
religious intercourse. ... I shall greatlj" rejoice, my love, 
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in seeing thee again; but take carci of your liealtli lhat 1 
may find you Avell. I need not say how much yt)u are in 
my thoughts day and night.'’ 

Ilis narrative of their intercourse, written after her 
death, lets in a liood of light on his home life : — 

“ During the thirteen years of her union with Dr. Carey, 
they had enjoyed the most entire oneness of mind, never 
having a single circumsLince which either of them wished 
to conceal from the other. Her solicitude for her husband's 
health and comfort was unceasing, "riiey jaayed and con- 
versed together on those things which form the life of jkt- 
sonal religion, without the least ivserve ; and enjoyed a 
degree of conjugal ha])])iness wdiile thus continued to eacli 
other, which can only arise from a union of mind grounded 
on real religion. On the whole, her lot in India Avas alto- 
gether a scene of mercy. Here she tvas found of the 
Saviour, gradually ri})ened for glory, and after having her 
life ju’olonged beyond the expectation of herself and all w ho 
knew- her, she was released from this mortal state almost 
without the consciousness of })ain, and, as w e most assuia^dly 
believe, had ‘an almndant entrance ministered unto her 
into the kingdom of our Lord Jind ^Saviour J(‘sus Clu ist.’" 

^Vhen, on 24th June 1S09, Caixw announco<l at the 
dinner table that lie had that morning finished the Dengali 
translation of the w^hole Dibit*, and he w as asked how’ much 
more he thought of doing, he answxu'ed : “ Tin*, wa)rk 1 have 
allotted to myself, in translating, will take me about twenty 
years.” But he had kept the l)ow’ tot> long and too tightly 
bent, and it threatened to snap. That evt^ning he w’as 
seized wdth bilious f(?ver, and on th<? eighteenlli day there- 
after his life w’^as desjiaired of. “Tliti goodm*ss of God is 
eminently conspicuous in raiding u]) our beloved bndher 
Carey,” WTote iMarshman. “God has raised him u]) again 
and restored him to his laboin*s ; may he live to accomplisli 
all tlnat is in his heart,” WTotc Jiowui. H(^ wuis at once at 
his desk again, in college and in his study. “ 1 am this 
day forty-eiglit years old,” hcwTotcj to Dyland on the 17th 
August, and sent him the folknving letter, every line of 
which reveals the inner vsoul of the writer : — 
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‘‘ (JArx'UTTA, 10/// Atifpist 1800. — I did not expect, about 
a luontli ai^o, cvcjr to -write to you again. I Avas then ill 
of a severe fever, and for a Aveek together scarcely any 
hopes AViae entertained of rny life. One or two days I 
was sn})posed to ])e dying, but the Lord has graciously 
restored me ; may it be that 1 may live more than ever to 
His glory. Whilst I Avas ill I had scarcel}' any such thing 
as thought belonging to me, but, excepting seasons of deli- 
I’ium, sixiried to be ne.arly stu])id ; j)erhaps some of this 
arose from the wi'ak state to which 1 was reduced, AA^hich 
Avas so great that lb*. Haro, one of the most eminent phy- 
sicians in (^\lcutta, Avho Avas consulted about it, apjm'- 
liended more dangiT from that than from the fever. I, 
however, had scarcely a thought of death or eternity, or 
of life, or anything belonging thereto. In my delirium, 
gn'alest part of which I ])erfecTly reimunber, I was busily 
em[)loyed in (‘arr\ing a commis'^ioii fi’om God to all the 
princes and governments in the Avorld, rcipiiring them in- 
stantly to abolish e\ (‘ry ]>(>litical establishment of religion, 
and to sell tlH‘. parish jind other churches to the first body 
of Christians that Avould purchase tlunn. Also to declare 
war infamous, to esteem all military otlicers as men AAdio 
had sold themselves to destroy the human i‘ace, to extend 
this to all those dead men called Inuo^s, defenders of their 
country, meritorious otlicers, etc.^ 1 Avas attended by 
angels in all my excursions, and was nniAauNally successful. 
A few princes in Germany Avcrc refractory, but my attend- 
ants struck them dead Instantly. I pronounced the doom 
of Rome to tin? Pope, and soon afterwards all the territory 
about Koim^, tlie march of Ancona, the gretit city and all 
its riches sank into that A\ast bed of burning laA\a Avhicli 
heats Nero's bath. These two considerations Avoro the 
delirious Avanderings of the mind, but I hope to feel their 
force, to pray and strive for their accomplishment to the 

^ The sight of the red coat of the military surgeon who attended 
liini gave this form to his deliriou.s talk : — I treated him very roughly 
an<l refused to toueh his medicine. In vain did lie retire and put on a 
black coat. 1 knew him and A^as resolved.” 
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end of my life. But it is now time to attend to something 
not merely ideal. 

The state of the world occupies iny thoughts more and 
more ; I mean as it relates to the spread of the CJospel. 
The harvest truly is great, and lahourers hear scarcely any 
proportion thereto. I was forcibly struck this morning 
with reading our LoixF.s n^ply to IJis disciples, John iv. 
When He had told them that He had meat to eat the 
world knew not of, and that His meat was to do the will 
of His Father and to finish His work, He said, ‘Say not 
ye there are three months and then cometli harvest ? ’ He 
by this })lainly intended to call tlieir attention to the 
conduct of men when harvest was a}>proaching, for that 
being the scasoTi upon whicli all the hoj^cs of men hang for 
temporal supplies, they provide men and mt\asures in time 
for securing it. Afterwards directing tlieiy att tuition to 
that which so cccuiued His own as to be His meat and 
drink, He said, ‘Lift up your eyes and look U]>on the fields 
(of souls to be gathered in), for they are white already to 
harvest.* After so many centuries have elajised and so 
many fields full of this harvest have heen lost for want of 
labourers to gather it in, shall we not at last reflect seri- 
ously on our duty ? Hindostan reipiires ten thousand minis- 
ters of the Gospel, at the lowest calculation, (’hina as many, 
and you may easily calculate for the rest of the world. 1 
trust that many wdll eventually ]>c raised up here, but be 
that as it may the demands for missionaries ai'o }>rcssing to 
a degi'ee seldom realised. England has done much, Imt not 
the hundredth part of what she is liound to do. In so great 
a want of ministers ought not every churcli to turn its 
attention chiefly to the raising up and inatin ing of s})iritual 
gifts with the express design of sending them abroad ? 
Should not this be a specific matter of })rayer, and is tlicrc 
not reason to labour hard to infuse this spirit into the 
churches ? 

“ A mission into Siam %vould be comparatively easy of 
introduction and support on ac(^ount of its vicinity to l^i ince 
of Wales Island, from which vessels can often go in a few 
hours. A mission to Pegu and another to Arakan would 
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not be difficult of introduction, they ])oing both within the 
Burman dominions. IVIissions to Assam and Nepal should 
be speedily tried. Brother Uobinson is gcmig to Bhootan. 
I do not know anything about the facility with which 
missions could be introduced into Cochin China, Cambodia, 
and Laos, but were the trial made 1 ladieve difficulties 
would remove. It is also very <lesira]>le that the Burman 
mission should be strengthemal. There is no full li]>erty 
of conscience, and several stations might be occujned ; even 
the borders of China might Ik; visittid from that country if 
an easier entrance into the heart of the country could 
not lie f<nind. 1 have not mentioned Sumatra, Java, the 
^loluccas, the Phili])|)ines, or Ja])an, but all these coiuitries 
must be supplied with missionaiies. This is a very iui[)er- 
fect sketch of the v ants of Asia oidy, without inclu(ling 
the Mahometan countri(‘s ; but Africa and South America 
call as loudly for helj> and the greatest ]>art of Kuroj^e 
must also be holptm [)y the Jhotestant churches, being 
nearly as (hjstitute of real godliness as any heathen country 
on the earth. W'hat a ]>i-essing cali, then, is iIumh? for 
labourers in the spiritual hars’est, and what m^ed that the 
attention of all tin; churches in England and Aim^rica should 
be drawn to (his very object !" 

Two years after the e.-^tablisiinnmt of the mission at 
Serampore, David Brown, the- senior chaplain and })i’ovost 
of Fort William (\>llege, took possess ion of Aldeen House, 
which he occuj)ied till the }ear of his ileath in 1812. The 
house is the first in the settlement reached by boat fi’om 
Calcutta. Aldeen is five minutes’ wadk south of the Seram- 
por(‘- Mission Housi', ami eighty }ears ago there w'as only 
a {)ark l)etwcen them. The garden slopes downi to the 
noble river, and commands the ])eautiful country seat of 
Barrackpore, which Lord Wellesley had just Imilt. The 
house itself is embosomed in trees, the mango, the teak, 
and the graceful bamboo. Just below it, but outside of 
Serampore, are the deserted temple of Bullubpoor and the 
Ghat of the same mime, a fine flight of steals u[) %vhich thou* 
sands of pilgrims flock every June to the adjoining vshrine 
and monstrous car of Jagganath. David Browm had not 
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been long in Aldeen when he secured the deserted temple 
and converted it into a Christian oratory, ev(*r since known 
as flenry ]\Iartyn’s Pagoda. For ten years Aldeen and the 
j)agoda became the mceting-jdace of Carey and his Noncon- 
formist friends, with Claudius Buchanan, i\farlyn, Bishop 
Corrie, Thomason, and the little ]»and of evangelical Angli- 
cans who, under the ]>rotection of Lords Welhisley and 
blastings, sweetened Anglo-Indian sociidy, and made the 
names of “missionary” a,nd of “clia])lain” synonymous. 
Here too there gathered, as also to the Mission House 
higher up, many a civilian and otliccr who sought thtj 
charms of that Christian family life which they had left 
behind. A 3’oung lieutenant commemorated these ycjirs 
Avlien Browni wars removed, in a jdeasing eleg^g which 
Charles Simeon ])ublished in the Mt’iiuninh of his friend. 
Many a traveller from tlie far West still visits the sj)ot, 
and recalls the memories of William (’arey and Henry 
Martyn, of Mai’shman and IJuchanan, of Ward and Corrie, 
which linger around the fair serene. AVhen first we saw it 
the mnv mutilated ruin was perfect, and under the wide- 
spreading banian tree behind a Brahman wms reciting, for 
a day and a night, tlie verses of tlie Maha]>harata epic to 
thousands of listening Hindoos. 

“ LoTi.cf, lias thy .sulhai sti-rnm 

Beoii (looiiit'il th<* ••IhmtIoss slioM-s to l.ivr ; 

Long has tin* Suttee’^ ham'ful gliMiii 
Palo glimnieri’d o’rr thy midnight w.'ivr 

" Vet gladd<'m*(] seeiimd to tlow iliy tid*^ 

WIko'o opt-ns on tlie view— AMf-oi ; 

Ftu' there to grace thy ]iahjiy side 

Loved England’s jmn*st jo>8 wtie scdi. 


• Von dome, hieatli which in former days 
Grim idols marked the pngaii shrine, 
Has swelled the notes of pious ]»i'ai.se. 
Attuned to themes of love diMii**.” 


We find this allusion to the place in Carey’s corrcspon<l- 
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ence with Dr. lij land ; — 'IQth .hiunary 1807. — It would 
have done youi* lienrt good t(3 have joined us at our meet- 
ings at the pagoda. From that ])laee we liave successively 
recomnuaidod Dr. Tayloi* to the woi-k of the Lord at Born- 
hay, ]\lr. IMartyn to his at Dinajpoor, Mr. Corrie to his at 
(Jhunar, Mr. Parsons to Iiis at Burham])orc, Mr. Des 
(h'anges to his at \dzaga]>atam, and our two ])rcthren to 
theirs at liangoon, and from tlience we soon ex])ect to 
commend Mi*. TImmpson t<j his at Madi’as. In tliese meet- 
ings tlio utmost liarmony ])revails and a union of hearts 
ludviiown between ])(‘rsons of diiVei'ent dtmominalions in 
England.’' Dr. Ta\loi’ and Mr. Des (Jranges w(‘re early 
missionaries of the London Society ; the Ivangoon brethren 
w(‘re l)a])tists ; the others were (/hureh of England chap- 
lains. Saeramontariani>m and sacerdotalism had not then 
begun to atllict tlu‘ Lhiirch in India. Lherc weiv giants 
in those days, in Bengal, woithy of Lanw and of the one 
work in which all were the servants of one Master. 

Let us look a little mort‘ clos(‘lt at Henry Marty n's 
Pagcxla. IIer(i is the ])ictui*es(pH‘ ruin, ^^hieh the poej)ul 
tre(i that is (‘iitwined among its tine brick masonry, and the 
crumbling ri\ (‘r-])ard\, will >0011 cause to disajipcar for ever. 
Tlie ex<juisite traci'ry of the moubled )>rieks may ho seen, 
but not the few tigu]‘t‘s that are left of the })oj>uIar llimloo 
idols just where the two still ))erf(‘ct arches begin to s])ring. 
The si(h‘ to the river has alieady fallen (hnvii, and ^ith it 
the open platform overhanging the })ank on which the 
missiontuT sat ni the cool of the morning and evening, and 
where he knelt to pi'ay for the ]>eople. AVe have accom- 
j)anied many a visitor there, from Dr. Dutf to Bishop 
(o)tton, and have j-arely seen one unmoved. This ])agoda 
had been abandoned long ])ef()re hy the [)riests of Badha- 
bullub, b(‘cause the river had encroached to a j>oint witliin 
300 feet of it, the limit within which no Brahman is allowed 
to receive a gift or take his food. The little black doll 
of an idol, which is famous anumg Hindoos alike for its 
sanctity and as a work of art — for had it not been miracu- 
lously wafted to this s])ot like the Santa Casa to Loretto ? — 
was removed with great pom}) to a new temple after it had 
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paid a visit to Clive’s nioonshi, the wealthy Kaja Nobo- 
kisseu in Calcutta, who sought to purchase it outright. 

In this cool old pagoda Henry jMartyn, on one of his 
earliest visits to Aidcoii after his ari’ival as a chaplain in 
1806, found an appropriate residence. Under the vaulted 
roof of the shrine a place of prayer and praise was litted up 
with an organ, so that, as he wrote, “ the place where (nice 
devils were worship])ed has now })ecoinc a Christian oratory.” 


HK.MIY MAKlYNh PACODA, AU)EEN, hKllAMPuHK. 

Here, too, he laid his plans for the evaugeli>ation of the 
people. When suflering from one of his niocxls of depres- 
sion as to his own state, he thus writes of this place : — “ I 
began to {)ray as on the verge of eternity ; and the Lord 
was })leased to break my hard heart. I lay in tears, inter- 
ceding for the unfortunate natives of this country ; thinking 
within myself that the most despicable soodra of India Avas 
of as much value in the si?^ht of (lod as the King of Great 
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Britain.” It Avas from such supplication that he Avas once 
roused hy the blaze of a Suttee’s funeral })}'re, on Avhich he 
found that the liAung AvidoAV had been consumed with the 
dead before he could interfere, lie could hear the hideous 
drums and i^ongs and conch-shells of the temple to AA'hich 
liadhiibullub had been removed. There he often tried to 
turn his fellow-creatures to the Avorship of the one God, 
from their prostrations “befoi’e a black image placed in a 
pagoda, Avith lights burning around it,” Aviiil^t, he says, he 
“shiA^ered as if standing, as it AV(ire, in the neighbourhood 
of hell.” It Avas in this ])agoda that Brown, (knaio, and 
Parsons met Avith him for the last time to commend him to 
God before he set (Uit for his new duties at Dinajpoor. 
“My soul,” he Avrites of thi> (»ccasion, “never yet had such 
diA'iiie enjoyment. I felt a desire to break from the bod\", 
and join th(‘. high ])raises of the saints above. May 1 go 
‘in the sti'engtli of this many days.' Amen.” “ I found 
my lii'.aven b(‘gun on earth. Xo Avork so sweet as that of 
praying aiid living Avholl}' to the M*rvice of tlod.” And as 
he ])ass(al by the Mission House on his u])ward voyage, 
Avith true catholicity “Pr. Marshman could not resi>t join- 
ing the l>arty : and after going a litth* Av^ay, left tlumi with 
prayer.” Do Ave Avonder that these men liaA’c left their 
mark on India 1 

As years wont by, the tem])le, thus consecrated as a 
Cdiristian oratory, became degraded in other hands. The 
brand “])agoda distillery” for a time came to be knoAAUi 
as marking the rum manufactured there. The visits of 
so many Cdiristian julgrims to the spot, and above all, the 
desire expressed by Lord Lawrence av hen Governor-General 
to see it, led the Avealthy Hindoo family avIio now oaaui the 
pagoda to leave it at least as a sim])le ruin. 

Corrie, afterw ards the first bishop of Madras, describes 
the marriage of Des Granges in the oratory, and giA^es us a 
glimpse of life in the Serampore Mission House : — 

“1806, — Calcutta .strikes me as the most magniliceiit city in the 
world ; and I am m<id(‘ most hajjpy hy tlie hope of being instrumental 
to the eternal good of many. A groat opposition, I find, is raised 
against Murtyn and the principles ho preaches. . . . Went up to Ser- 
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anipore yesterday, and in the ewnini^ was j •resent at tlie marriage of 
Mr. Des Granges. ]\Ir. 15rown entered into the eoneern witli niiu'h 
inter(‘st. 'Flit' jiagoda was fixed on, and lighted up lor the ( olehration 
of the wedding ; at eight o’eioek the parties (‘nine from tlie ^lission 
House [at Seranipore], atteinled l\v most of the family. JVIr. lirown 
commenced with the hymn, ‘Come, gracious Sjniit, lieavi'iily dove ! ’ 
A divine intluenee seemed to attend u.s, and most (hdightful were my 
sensations. Tlic circunif^tanee of so many heiug eng.iged in spreading 
the glad tidings of .salvation, — the tenij»le of an idol eouveltid to the 
purpose of Cliristian worbhip, and the l)iviue pn^seuce felt among us, 
— tilled me with joy uus])eakah](‘. After tlu* maiTiage service of the 
Church of England, ]\lr. Grown gav“ »nit Mlie Wedding iivinn’; ami 
after signing certificates of the marriage we adjourned to the house, 
w'liore ^Ir. Grown had provide<l su])]*er. Two h} inns given out hy 
Mr. IMaislim.in were hit very powerfully. He i.- a most lively, san- 
guine missionary; his conversation made my la-arl hum within me, 
and 1 fmd desires of spreading the Gospel growing stronger daily, and 
my zeal in the eati.se iiioie ardent. ... 1 went to tlie Mission House, 
and su])p('d at the same table witli about fdty mil ive (amverts. The 
triumph of the Cross was most evidmit in breaking down their preju- 
dices, and uniting tlieiii with those who foinuily weic ati alioimnation 
in tlieir eyes. After suppei lh(‘y .sang a Gengali liymn, many o! tlieni 
with tears of joy ; and they roncludeil with prayei in Gengah, with 
evident eariu'stness and emotion. My own leelings wtav hn* big for 
utterance. O may tlie lime he liastened when every tongue shall con- 
fess Jesus C'hiist, to the glory of God the Gather ! 

“On Friilay evening [Oet. lOthJ, we had a meeting in the j'Mgoda, 
at wdiicdi alnie-it all the missionaries, some nt their wives, ami Captain 
Wiekes attemh'd, ivith a view to eomineiid Martyn to tlu! favour and 
protection of (iod in his work. Th<‘ DiMiie presenee was with us. 1 
felt more than it would Jiave lieeii proper to expie'-s, Mr, Giown 
commenced with a hymn and ]U'a\er, Mr. l>“s Giangi-.-, succeealed him, 
with iimcli devotion and sweetness of e\pres.sion : Mi. Mar'-hman 
folhiwed, and dwelt ]»aiticularly on the promising aj>p<*aianee of things ; 
and, w'itli much liumility, pleaded Goifs promnscs for the enlargement 
of Zion ; with many jxditions for Mr. Grown and his family. The 
scrvi(;e was concluded h}' Mr. Carey, wlio wa> earnest in prayer for Mr. 
Brown: the petition that ‘having lahouied for many yi'ars without 
encouragement or sujiport, in the evening it might he light,’ .seemed 
much to alfect his own mind, and greatly impressed us all. After- 
wards wo supped together at Mr. Grown’s. . , . 

“ 13th Oct. — I came to Serampore to dinner. Had a plea.sant sail 
n]> the river: the time passrjd agreeably in conver.sation. In the 
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evciiiiii" a lire wms kimlied on the o])})o.site hank ; and we soon per* 
ceived that it was a tuneral ])ile, on whi(?li the wife w'as hiirninfj wdtli 
tlie dead ]>o<ly of her hushand. It was too dark to distinguisli llie 
iiiiseralde victim. ... On goino out to walk with .Miirt3m to the 
pagoda, tli(‘ mdse so iinnatiual, ami so litth* calculated to excite jo\", 
raised in my mind an awful sense of the presence and influence of evil 
K[drits.” 

Conic luiiiTiccl the dauohter of Mrs. Ellerloii, who knew 
Seranipore and Carey well. It was Mr. Ellerton wlio, 
when an indigo-])lanter at Malda, o])ened the first Bengali 
scliool, arid made the tir.st attempt at Iranshiting the Bible 
into that vernacular. 11 is young wife, early made a 

widow, Avitnessctl aeeidentally the duel in Avhich M'arren 
Hastings sliot Pliilip Francis. She was an occasional 
visitor at Aldeen, aiul took part in the })ag(»da services. 
Fifty years afterwards, not long before her death at eiglity- 
seven, Bishoj> Wilson, whose guest she was, Avrote of iiei* ; — 
She made me take, her to ileiny Mart mi's pagoda. She 
remem})ers the muglihourhood, and (iharetty (ihat an<l 
House ill Sir Eyre Coote's time (1785). The ancient 
Governor of Chinsurah and Jiis fat Dutch Avih* ai'C still in 
her inimi. AVhen siie Aisited him Avith hei’ first liushand 
(she Avas then sixteen) tlie old Dutcliman eiied out, ‘()h, 
if you AA’ould find me such a nice little Avife 1 AVould give 
you ten thousand rupees.”' 

It was in Marlyn’s ]>agoda that (daudius Buchanan first 
broached his ])lan of an ecclesiastical establishment for 
India, and invited the discussion of it by Carey and liis 
colleagues. Such a scheme came naturally from one Avho 
Avas tlie grandson of a 1 ’reshy terian tihler of tlie Church of 
Scotland, converted in the IVhitctield revival at Camhiis- 
lang. It had ]»e.en suggested first by Bishop Forteous 
AAdieii ho reviewed the Com])aiiy’s acquisitions in Asia. It 
Avas encouraged by Loi’d IVellesley, Avho Avas scandalised 
on his arrival in India by the godlcssness of the civil ser- 
vants and the absence of practically any provision for the 
Cdiristian Avoi*ship and instruction of its officers and soldiers, 
Avho Avere all their lives Avithout religion, not a tenth of 
them ever returning home. Carey thus Avrote, at Byland's 
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request, of the proposal, wliich rosiiltcnl in tlie arrival in 
Calcutta of Bishop Middleton and Dr. Bryce in 1814 : — 
‘‘ I have no opinion of l)i\ Buchanan's sidienie for a religious 
establishment here, nor could 1 from memory point out 
■what is exceptionable in his memoir. All his representa- 
tions must be taken with some grains of allowance.’’ Mdien, 
in the Aldeen discussions, Dr. Buchanan told Marshman 
that the temple lands would eventually ansAver for the 
established churches and the Brahmans' lands for the chap- 
lains, the stout Nonconhninist replied with em})hasis, “ You 
Avill never obtain them,” We may all accept the conver- 
sion of the idol shrine into a ]>lace of prayer — as Crcgoiy 
I. taught Augustine of C-anterbury to tranNi’orni heathen 
temples into Chri-^tian clmrches — as pnvsaging the time 
Avhtn the vast temj)lc and mos((ue endowments Avill ])0 
devoted by the people themseh'es to their own moral if 
not spiritual good through education, both religious and 
secular. 

The change wrought in seventeen yeai’s ly Carey and 
such associates as these on society in Bengal, ]>oth rich and 
pMor, liecame marked by tln‘ year 1810. M’c find him 
Avi’itiiig of it thus: — “When 1 arrived 1 knew of no person 
who cared about the Cospel eveept .Mr, Brown, Mi'. 1 dny, 
Mr. Creighton, .Mr. Ci'aiit, and Mr. Brown an indigo- 
planter, besides Bi’oMier Thomas and myself. Tln-n* might 
be more, and probably were, though unknown to me. d'here 
arc noAv in India thijty-two minister.s of tlie Cosjx'], In- 
deed, the Lord is doing great things for Calcutta ; and 
though infidelity abounds, yet religion is tlie theme of con- 
versation or disput(j in almost every house. A few weeks 
ago (Octolier 1810), I called upon one of tin^ dmlges to 
take breakfast Avith him, ami going rather alirujitly nyistairs, 
as I had been accustomed lo do, 1 found the family just 
going to engage in morning worsliip. J Ava-s of course 
asked to engage in prayer, Avhich I did. I afterwards told 
him that I had scarcely Avitnessed any thing since I had 
been in Calcutta AAdiich ga\’e me more jileasurc than what 
I had seen that morning. The change in this family Avas 
an effect of Mr. Thomason's ministry. . , . About ten days 
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ago I had a convor.sation with one of the Judges of the 
Su])]‘ein(* Com-t, Sir ,Johii lioyd, upon religi<.)U.s .su]>jeet8. 
Indeed tlu'ie is now seaveedy ;i ]»Ia<ie where you ea.n })ay a. 
visit witliout ]ia\ing an opportunity of saying something 
ai)out triKi religion,” 

CaiN'vV friendly intereonr.'^e, ])y persori and letter, Avas 
not eonlined to tho^e who were aggressively C’hristian oi' 
to tdiristian and ee( l(‘.siastical f[iie.stions. As we shall somi 
see, his literary aial seituitilie jmrsuits led him to eonstant 
and familiar eon\ erM‘ with seholars like. ( 'ohda-ooke and 
Leyden, Avith savants like Uoxhurgh, the asirunonier lUaitle} , 
ami Dr. llaia', Avith ]Mihliei>ts like Sir Janies Mackintosli 
and Ivohei't Hall, with sueh travelleis and adiuini-t rators 
as Manning, the irieml of Chaile^ LaiiiL, and Ikdlles. 

In (Ireat JJritain the n.nne of William (‘arey ha<l, b} 

I Si 2, heroine fainiliaras a lioiisehold word in all (‘\ angelical 
< ireles. 'rin‘ men \a ho had known him in the days l^gbre 
17l)J W(‘rt* few and old, were soon to ]ia>s away for eA’cr. 
Tin* n(‘\v’ gi'ueration had hal thm’r Christian /<*a] on his 
aeliie\'('ment >, ami had learneil to lo(»k on him, in ^pite of 
all his humility A\diieh only inllanieil that zt'al, as the ])ioue<*r, 
tile father, tin* foiuaier ()f foreign missions, Ihiglisli, Seottisli, 
and American. 'l’he\ had m*\i‘r s<'('n him; they ASiveiiot 
likely to see him in the flesh. Jlie desire ft)r a poilrait of 
him kecaim' irresistible. The burning of tin* ])njss, to hi', 
hm’eal'ter descrilied, Avhieli led even birtei- enemies of tln^ 
mission like Major Scott Wkiring to subsci ibe for its restora- 
tion, gave the desired sympallietic Aoit-e, so that Fuller Avrote 
to the missionaries : — “Tin* public is now giving us their 
])rais(‘,s. Fight hundred guineas have been ottered for Dr. 
(alrev^s likenes,>, . . . AVhen you ])itehed your tents at 
Sera.mjiore you said, ‘ W{* A\ill not accumulate rielu's Imt 
devot(* ail to (lod tor the. salvation of t!ie heathen.’ (Jod 
has givmi >on Avhat you desired and Avliat you ilesirod not, 
I>h*ss<‘d mmi, (h)d Avill bless you and make you a blessing. 

I and otlu*rs of us may die, l)ut. (iod will sureJy visit yon. 

. . . Expect to be liighi}' a])plaiided, bitttTly reproached, 
gi-eatly moved, and much tiicd in t‘very Avay. Oh that, 
liaving done all, you may stand ! *’ 

N 
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Carey was, fortunately for posteiaty, not reljellions in tlio 
matter of tlie portrait ; he was ))as.sive. As he sat in his 
room in the collei^e of Fort William, his pen in hand, his 
Sanskrit Ihble })efore him, and his IJralimaii pundit at his 
left hand, the saint and the sehoiar in the ri[>eness of 
his powers at fifty was transhMriMl to llui canvas wliieh 
has since adorned the walls of Ivo.uent's i*ark Colh\ue. A 
lin(‘. engraving of the portrait was published in Fnglaml 
the year after at a guinea, an<l wiilely ])iii('liased, tlie ])rolit 
going to the mission. The painter Avas Home, famous in 
his day as the artist whom Lord Cornwallis had engaged 
during the lirst war with Tipoo to prepare iho^e ^V'Ac/ evs 
in J7//SO/V', Uic Cuunirij of Tijif^o StfJht'fn. jnmi I h'utriitas tah'i* 
on thr Spit, Avliich a])peared i]i 17b 1. 

Of his four sons, Felix, W illiam, dabi‘z, and Jonathan, 
Carey’s coi'?'espon(leiu*e Avas juo'^t frejpuuit at this ]>eriod 
Avith William, who Avent forth in 1S07 to Oinajpoor to 
begin liis iiidopeiuhMit eareca* as a mi>siotiaiy by tin* side 
of Fei’nandez. 

‘‘2^/ yLio'il 1807. — W e liaA'c the grt‘atr<t em;ourag('ment 
to go forward in tlie Avork of our Lord rle>us, because we 
iniA'c every reastjn to coiuJude that it will be f>m‘ressful 
at last. It is the cause Avhieh (iod has had in lli^ mind 
from eternity, the cause for Avhich Christ she<l 1 1 is blood, 
that for wJiich the spirit and AV(»rd of Cod wteo giAen, 
that Avdiieli is the suhjeet of niajiy great pi'omiso.'^. that foj- 
Avhich the siiiiits liavt*/ heem alAAXiAs praying, and which Cod 
Himself bears an inlinite regard to in lli-^ dispensations of 
Piwideiice and ( b'ac(*. The succe^s iheiH'of is thendbi’e 
certain, lie encouraged, thcrefoie, ni^ dear son, to devott‘ 
yourself entirely to it, and to pursue it as a matter of tin* 
very first importance even to your dying day. 

“Give my love to Mr. and Mrs. (’reighton ami to Mr. 
FJlerton, Mr. Grant, oi* ain other who knows me aiiout 
Malda, also to our nativ<* Lrethreii.’' 

“ C.VLCIJTTA, 2b//i i/ihrr 1808. — A slii]) is ju.st 
arrWed which brings tlie account that I>nonaj)a,rte has 
taken possession of the wliole kingdom of S[>uin, and tliat 
the Koyal family of that country are in j>rison at Layonne. 
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It is likely that Turkey is fallen before now, and what 
will be the end of tliese wonders we cannot tell. T see 
the wrath (d' Clod ]K)urc<l out on the nations which have 
so long persccutiid His Gospel, and prevented the spi’ead of 
His truth, lliionaparte is lait the. minister of the Divine 
vengeance, the [)uhlic cxecutioiua* riow^ employed to execute 
lhe se.nteiico of God upon criminal men. He, however, 
has no end in view but the gratifying his own ainldtion.’’ 

“ 22// Drcnn/nr 1 SOy. — l)KAli WiLJAAM — Be steadfast. 

. . . Walk worthy of your high calling, and so as to be a 
})attern to otluTS who may engage in similar undertakings, 
Much d(‘])ends upon us who go lirst to the work of tin* 
Lord in this oountiy ; and we have r/aison to believe that 
succeeding Ministers of the (Jo.spel in this country Avill h(‘. 
more or less iiiihuuiced hy our exajuple. . . . All, even 
the best of men, art* more likely to he intlucnced hy evil 
oxam})le than benefited hy good : let it, therefore, ht* your 
budn(‘ss aiel niim; to live and act for God in all things and 
at all timt's. 

“T am v(‘ry glad you A\rote to Jabez and Jonathan. 

0 that J ctuild see them converted!” 

‘‘ Muy l80f). — ’Wdicii you conn* down take a litth* 
pains h) bring d/>\\n a few ]>lants of some sf)rt. There is 
one grows plentifully about Satlamalial wbicdi grows about 
as liigb as one's knee, and produces a large retl flower. But 
half a doztui jJaiits in pots (witli a liole in the bottom). 
There is at Sadainalial (for I found it there) a plant wliicli 
}>ro<luces a flower like Bhayt, of a ]nile bluish colour, 
alino.st Avliite ; and indeed several oilier things tliere. Try 
and bi'ing sonKjfbing. C'an’t you bring the grasshopper 
which lias a saddle on its Iciek, or the hiid Avhich has a 
large crest wliicli he ojiens wh(*n he settles on the ground ? 

1 want to give you a little taste for natural objects. Felix 
is very good indeed in tins respect.” 

‘‘26/// Jprll 1S09. — You, my dear William, are situated 
ilia post Avhich is \erydear to my remembrance because 
till' first u'ars of luy residence in India were spent in that 
neiglibourhood. I therefore greatly rejoici^ in any exer- 
tions whicli you are enabled to make for the cause of oui’ 
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Redeemer. , . . Should you, after many years^ labour, be 
instrumental ill the conversion of only one soul, it would be 
worth the work of a whole life. ... 1 am not sure that I 
have been of real use to any one person since I have been 
in this country, yet I dare not <^ive up the work in which I 
am engaged. Indeed, notwithstanding all the discourage* 
ments which I feel from my own unlitness for any part of 
it, I prefer it to everything elsi*, and consider that in the 
work of my Redemner I hava* a rich ivward. If you are 
enabled to persevere you will feel tlu^ sanu‘, and will say 
with the great Apostle — ‘I count not my life dear 1o me 
that I may fulfil the ministry which I have, received of the 
Lord.^ ‘ Unto me is this grace (favour) given that I should 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.' Hold on. therefore, be steady in your work, and 
leave the result with Cod. 

I have been thinking of a mission to the Ten Tribes 
of Israel, I mean the Afghans, who inhabit Cabul. . . . 
I leave the other side for your mother to write' a few lines 
to JMnry, to whom give my love.” 

“Cat/UJTTA, IcS'^ Xorcf/fljcr 1801). — Yesterday was th(‘ 
day for the Chinese examination, at which Jabt^z ac({uitted 
himself with much honour. 1 wish his heart wen*- truly 
set on God. One of the gieab'st blessings which I am 
now anxious to see before my death is the con\'ersion of 
him and Jonathan, and their ]>eing employed in the work 
of tile Lord. 

“ Now, dear William, what do we live for but to pro- 
mote the cause of our dear Reileomer in tlui world ? If 
that be carried on we need not wish for anything more , 
and if our poor labours are at all blessed to the })romotion 
of that desirable end, our li\<‘s will not be in vain. Let 
this, therefore, bo the great object of your liie, and if you 
should be made the instrument of turning only one soul 
from darkness to marvellous light, who can say liow many 
more may be converted by his instrurrumtality, and what 
a tribute of glory may arise to God from that one conver- 
sion. Indeed, wei'e you never to be bh's.sed to the conver- 
sion of one soul, still the pleasure of labouring in the work 
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of the Lord is greater than that of any other undertaking 
in the world, and is of itself sufliciciiit to make it the work 
of our choice. 1 ho[>o Sebuk Lam is arrived before now, 
and that you will lind him to be a, blessing to you in your 
work. Try your utmost to make him well ac(|uaintod 
with the Ihble, labour to correct his mistakes, and to estab- 
lish him in the knowledge of the truth. 

“ You may always enclose a ])iiich of seeds in a letter.” 

“ Mill Jamhinj 1810. — Felix went with Laj^tain Can- 
ning, the Fnglish amba.ssador to th(‘- Liirman Emjiire, to the 
city of Ik^gii. On his way thitluu' he observed to Captain 
(Janning that Ik* shouhl be greatly gratified in accom])any- 
ing the ]\Iinist(‘i’ to the mountains of Martaban and tin* 
country ])eyond them. Captain Canning at his next inter- 
view with th(‘ Minister mentioned this to him, which In* 
was much pleased with, and immediately ordered several 
i)ufialo-carts to ])e made ready, and ga\e him a war-boat to 
return to Kangoon to bring his baggage, medicines, 
lie had no time to consult Brcdln*!’ ('hater before he deter- 
mined on the journey, and wrote to me when at liangoon, 
where h(‘, stayed only one night, and returned to iVgu the 
next morning, lb* says the Minister has now' nearly the 
w'liole d()rnini(ui over tin* Em]>ire, and is goingto war. He 
wdll accom])any the army to Martaban, w lien lie ex]>ects to 
stay w'itli the Minister ther<‘. He goes in gr(‘al spirits to 
cxplor<^ those countries whtire no Euro])oan has hccni before 
him, and when* he go(‘s wfitli advantagt*s and accommoda- 
tions such as a traveller sehlom can obtain. Ih’other and 
Sister (Jhabu' do not apjuxm* of liis uiKb'rtaking, perhaps 
through fear for his safety. 1 feel as much for that as any 
one can do, yet I, and indeed lln‘thren Marshmau, Ward, 
and Jb)we, rejoice that ho has undertaken the journey. It 
wdll assist him in acipiiring the language ; it wfill gratify the 
Minister , it wdll serve tin* int(‘n*sts of literature, and per- 
haps answxT many other imiiortant pnri>oses, as it respects 
the mission ; and as mueJi of tlie w'ay w ill be through unin- 
habited forests, it could not haA O been safely undertaken 
except with an army. He expects to he absent three 
months. 1 shall feel a great desire to hear from him wdieii 
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he returns, and I doubt not ])ut you will join me in prayer 
for his safety both of mind and body. . . . 

“ One or two words about natural I li story. Can you 
not get me a male and female kbokora — 1 mean the great 
bird like a kite, which makes so groat a noise, and often 
caii'ies off a, duck or a kid ? I believe it is an eagle, and 
want to examine it. Send me also all the sorts of ducks 
and waterfowls you can get, and, in short, evtay sort of 
bird you can obtain which is not common here. Send 
their Bengali names. Collect me all the s(u*ts of insects, 
and serpents, and lizards you can get whi(di are not com- 
mon here. Ihit all the insects together into a bottle of 
rum, except butteidlies, which you may dry between two 
papei’vS, and the serpents and lizards the same. I will send 
3 " on a small (pinntit}' of rum for that ]airpose. Send all 
the country nanu's. Lot m<‘ have tiui birds alive ; and 
when 3 " 0 U have got a good boat-load send a small boat 
down with them under cliarge of a careful person, and I 
will i)ay the exjxmses. Spare no ])ains to get me seials 
and roots, and get ])roth(;r liobinson to j)rocure what ho 
can from Bhootaii or other jjarts. 

“ liemember me alfectionatel}' to Sebuk Bam and his 
wife, and to all the native brethren and si.'^ters.^’ 

“y/A Fehnut)ii 1810. — Were you hunting the lailialo, or 
did it charge yon without })ro vocation ] I advise you to 
abstain from hunting bulla, loes or other animals, becans(% 
thougli I think it lawful to kill noxious animals, or to kill 
animals for footl, yet the unnecessar}’^ killing of animals, and 
especially the s})ending much time in tlui jmr.suit of them, is 
wrong, and 3 H>ur life is too valualde to be thrown awa}’ by 
exposing it to such furious animals as biitfaloes and tigers. 
If you can kill them without running any risk ’tis'very 
well, but it is NM’ong to expose 3TjurH(df to danger for an 
end so much below that to whicli yow are devot<‘(l. . . . 

“ 1 hedieve the cause of our liedecrmT increases in the 
earth, and look forward to more decided appearances of 
divine power. The destruction of the temporal power of 
the Pope is a glorious circumstance, and an answ er to the 
pra 3 'ers of the Church for centuries past. . . . 
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1 send yon a small cask of rum to preserve curiosities 
in, and a few >)ottles ; 1>ut your kest way will ])e to draw off 
a cou})lo of ij;allons of the rum, which you may keep for 
your own use, and then put the snakes, frogs, toads, lizards, 
etc., into the cask, and send tlnmi down. 1 can easily put 
them into proper ]>ottlcs, etc., afterwards. You may, liow- 
evei‘, send one or two of the liottles filled with hcctles, 
grasshoppers, and otlnn* insects.'’ 

In the ahs(‘nce of Mr. Fernamlez, the ]xistor, William 
had e\clud(‘d two members of the Cliurch. 

\fh ytjiril I 8 10 . — A very little knowledge of human 
nat\u’(‘ will convinct* you that this would have l)eru thought 
an affront in five instances out of si.\. You would have 
ilone better to htive advised them, or even to liave i*e<pnrcd 
them to have k(‘pt from the^Iiord’s table till Mr. Fernandez's 
return, and to have* left it to liim to })resid(‘ ov(t the dis- 
cijtline of the chinch. You, no doubt, diil it without 
thinking of the con^e([Uences, and in the simplicity of y(»ur 
heart, and I think Mr. lYrnandez is wrong in treating you 
with coolne>s, when a little eonversation might liavc put 
<‘verything to rights. Of that, howe\er, I .shall say uo 
more to 3*011, Init one of us shall write to him upon the 
subject as soon as we can. 

“The gn‘at thing to lie doiu; n<»w is The effecting of a 
reconciliation lietwc.eii you, and whether you leave Sada- 
mahal, or stay there, this is absolutcl^MU‘cossar3^ In order 
to this you botli must b(‘ willing to make some sacrifice of 
your feelings ; and as tlio.^e feelings, wliich prevent eitlier 
of 3'ou fj'oin making conce^'sions wlu're 3011 have acted 
amiss, ai’ij wrong, the sooner tlu\y an‘ Micrihced the lietter 
I advise you to write to Mr. Fernandez immediately, and 
acknowledge that 3*(ai did wrong in proceeding to the ex- 
clusion of tlie mem hers withotit having first consulted with 
him, and statij that yon had 110 intention of Inirting his 
feelings, but acted from what you thought the urgenc3’ of 
the case, and rocpiest of him a cordial reconciliation. 1 
should like much to sec a cop}' of the letter you send to him. 
I have no obj(;ct in view but the good of the Church, and 
would therefore rather s-oo you stoop as low as you can to 
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effect a reconciliation, tlian avoid it through any little 
punctilio of honour or feeling of })ridt‘. You v ill never 
repent of having lium])lcd I'ourself to the dust that peace 
may be restored, nothing will be a moi e instructive example 
to the heathen around yon, nothing will so com})hdely 
subdue Brother Fernandez’s dissatisfaction, and nothing 
will make 3^011 more respected in the Church of (loth 

“It is highl}^ probable that you will some time or other 
be removed to another situation, but it cannot be done till 
3"0U are pinfeetl^’ reconciled to each other, nor can it 
})Ossibly be done till some time after your reconciliation, 
as such a stey) would be considered by all as an etlect of 
resentment or dissatisfaction, and would be coiuhmineel b\ 
(>veiy thinking pervson. AVe shall keep our minds steadily 
on the o])jcct, and look out for a ])ro])er station ; but, both 
we and you must act with great caution and ttMidernoss in 
this affair. For this reason also 1 entreat 3011 not to with- 
draw 3^ourself from the church, or from any y)arl of your 
labours, but go on steadil3' in the path of dut\’, suppi'ess 
and ])ray against evciy feeling of i’(‘S(‘ntment, and beai’ 
an3"thing rathei* than be accessory to a misunderstand inij, 
or the ])crpetuating of one. ‘Let that mind be in you 
which was also in Chi*ist, who made himself (d no rejuita- 
tion.’ I hope what I have said will induce 3’ou to set in 
earnest about a reconciliation with Brollnu* Fernandez, and 
to spare no pains or concessio]i (consistcait with truth) to 
effect it.” 

AVilliam had applied to be transferred to Sei*arnj>ore. 

Avgvst 1811 . — The necessities of the mission must 
be consulted before every other consid(;ration. Nativ<‘ 
]>rethren can itinerate, but Euroj>caiis must be cmj)loyed 
to open new missions an<l found new statioris. For wei’o 
we to go u])on the plan of sending Enro})eans where natives 
could possibly be employed, no siibscrif)tions or jwofits could 
sup])ort them. We intend to commence a new station at 
Dacca, and if 3’ou prefer that to Cutwa you may gr) thither. 
One of the first things to ])e done there will ]>e to open a 
charit3" school, and to overlook it. Dacca itself is a Yory 
large place, where you may often communicate T’eligious 
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iustrnctionK witliout leaving the town. There are also a 
mimher of Eiu'opeans there, so that Mary would not he so 
much alone, and at any I’ate lielj) would he near. Wc can 
obtain the ])erinis.si()n of Government for you to settle 
there. 

ought, however, to say that I think there is much 
guilt in yoni* fears. You and Mary will ])C a thousand 
times more safe in committing yourselves to God in the 
way of duty than in neglecting obvious duty to take caie 
of yoursclve'^. st‘e what hardships and dangers a 

soldier meets in the wicked trade of wai'. Tliey are forced 
to h^ave home and exp(»se them'^elves t(» a thousand dangers. 
3'et they never think of objecting, and in this the oilicers 
are in tlu^ same situation as tie*, men. 1 will engage to say 
that no military odieor would ever refuse to go any whither 
on s(‘rvic(‘ b<‘cause his famil\ must he ex])Osed to danger in 
his ahscmce ; and yet 1 doubt not but many of them arc 
men who liave great tenderness fortlun’r wi\ es and families. 
However, tiny must be men and their wives must bo 
wonum. Your undertalving is infinitidy su])erior to theirs 
in irnj)ortance. go io kill men, you to sav(‘ tliem. If 

they leave tlu‘ir families to chance for the sake of war, 
surel\ you can leine yours to the (bxl of providence while 
you g() a]»out His vork. I sj»eak thus ])ecause I am much 
distr(*ssed to stM‘ \()U thus waste away the flower of youi 
life in inacti\ity, and onl} ])lead foi* it what would not 
excuse ii cJiild. you iii any secular employment you 

must, go out ([uite as much as we expect you to do in the 
Mission. I did so wlnm at Mudnabati, which was as lonc- 
soni(‘ a ]>lace as could have been tlit)Ught of, and when 
I well kmov thai many of our ov n ryots wore dakoits 
(robbers).” 

William finally settled at Cntwa., higher up the Hoogli 
than Seram])ore, and did good service there. 

“I.s7 Decvmhvr 1813. — 1 have now' an assistant at College, 
notwithstanding which my duties arc* quite as heavy as 
they ever were, for Ave are to receive a number of military 
students — I sup])ose thirty at least. The translation, and 
printing also, is now so imich enlarged that I am scarcely 
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able to get through tlie necessary labour of correcting 
])roofs and l( 3 arning tlu' necessary languages. All these 
things are causes of rejoicing more than of regret, for they 
are tlie very things for which J came into tlic (anintry, and 
to which T wish to devote niy latest breath. . . . Jabcz has 
ofFcred himself to tlie ^Mission, a circumstance whicli gives 
me more pleasure than if lie had been a])i)ointed Chief 
Judge of the Su])reme Court. . . . Yoiii* motlier has long 
been confined to her couch, I believe about six months.^' 

The following was written evidently in reply to loving 
letters on the deaih of his wife, Charlotte Emilia: — 

Uli June. 1821. — dear Jonathan — 1 feel your 
affectionate care for me very tfuiderly. 1 have just received 
very affectionate h'tters from AVilliam and Brother Sutton 
(Orissa). Lord and Lady Hastings wrote to Bi’other Marsh- 
man, thinking it would oppress my feedings to write to me 
directly, to offci* their kind condoleiict) to me through him. 
Will you have the goodn( 3 ^s to send live rupees to William 
for the Cutwa school, which your deal* mother su])poi'te<l. 
I will re[)ay you soon, but am now very short of nione\\ — 
I am your veiy affectionate father, W. Carea^’’ 

Of the man}' descendants of l)i\ Carey, one gieat grand- 
.son is iiow an ordained missionary in Bengal, anothm’ 
a medical missionary in Delhi, and a third is a immiber 
of the Bombay Civil Servic(g who has distinguished him- 
.self by travels in Xortherii Tibet and Chiiiese Turkestan, 
which promise to ummil the last of the unexplored regions 
of Asia to the scholar and the niissionai*\ . 

Thus far we have conlined our study of William Carey 
to his purely missionary cai'cer, and that in its earlier half. 
We have now to see liim as tin*. .scholaT‘, the Bible translator, 
the philanthropist, the agriculturist, and the educator. 
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Cairy ilu‘ only San^-krit soLolar ju lixlia rolvhrookc — The motive 

<>l the niivsiuiKiry soiiul'ii — Fl.iii' traii'latic!} /)f the ■sacred IiooK'n of 
the Ive-t— ('(nii|Kir;Ui\e tvhilolo^y from Luhniz to Crtrev- Himloo 
and Moliainniodan lodo-, and <'nlleaes oi Waiien Ilnstiii^cs — Tlie Mar- 
(jurs <tf Wh'lh ^ley — 'I’lie Colleire of Foil \\ idli.im founded — Cliararter 
of llie (’.unjiuiij X ci\ il and military ,sei‘\ allt^ - ( ‘nn’iculnm of sindy, 
jii’olc'sMu^j and tcncheiN --Tin' v»rnacular hulu^a^:e‘^ - CareyN aci'ouiit 
of tin* colh-<4e and hm a]>|H)]ntnn'nt - Uow he .'^tudu'd San-skrit — (.’o]- 
h*La‘ Dl^Jlntalion Day in the new (lovei nnieiit House ('are\\ Sans- 
krit speech -- Lord \\ elh-slex ‘s eulogy— >ir Janies MaekiutoJi — 
('.neyV ].uiid]t,s -He ]uo)eets tlie IliUtithtai Asmfit'ft — On tlie (’oni- 
niiltee of the J’enijal Asiatic Society - -H.litmn and translation of the 
lUtinoijmm epic — 'I'lie — \\\s Vuu'Citfiil Ihdioiuiry — In- 

llueiice of ('arv'V on the ei\il and inilitaiy services — \\. Ik Mayley ; 
(k H. Hodysou; Ih Jenkins: U. .M. and W. liird ; .Jolm Lawivnoe. 

WiiKN, in tlfo ilnys of the iiincttHiitli century, 

William (^arey AxaN driven to settle in Danish Serampore, 
he was the only mcmlier of the <‘overning race in Xorth 
India who knew the language of the ])eople so as to teach 
it, the only scliolai’, with tlu‘ cxcejition of Coleliruoke, who 
could spc‘ak Sanskrit as lluently as the lli’ahnians. The 
IJengali langiuigi^ he liad reduced to Avritiiig and made the 
vehicle of the teaching of Christ, of the tliought of Paul, 
of the revelation of ♦lohii. Of the Sanskrit, hitherto con- 
cealed from alien cvesoi* diluted only through the Persian, 
he had prejiarcd a grammar and begun a dictionary, while 
he had continually used its great epics in preaching to the 
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Brahmans, as Paul had quoted the (lr(3ek poets on the 
Areo])agus. And all this ho had done as the missionary of 
Christ and the scholar afterwards. Ivtq)orting to Kyland, 
in August 1800, the publication of the (gospels and of 
“ several small pi(jces ” in Bengali, lie excused his irregu- 
larity in ke(‘ping a journal, “ for in the [irinting I have to 
look over the cojiy and correct the pr(*ss, v'hicli is much 
more laborious than it would be in England, because spell- 
ing, writing, ju’inting, etc., in Bengali is almost a new 
thing, and we have in a manner to iix the orthogi*aphy.” 
A little later, in a. lettei- to Sutcliff, he used language re- 
garding the sacred books of the Hindoos wliicli finds a 
parallel more than eighty years after in Profi'ssor Max 
Muller’s jirefacc to his series of the sacreil hooks of the 
East, the translation of which Carey was the fii’st to ])lan 
and to begin from the highest of all motives. Mr. Max 
Miiller calls attention to the ‘’real mischief that has lieen 
and is still being done by the enthusiasm of those pioneers 
who have opened the first avenues through the bewilder- 
ing forests of the sacred literature of the East.” He 
declaies that “Eastern nations themselves would not toler- 
ate, in any of their classical literary compositions, such 
violations of the simplest rules of tast(3 as they liave 
accustomed themselves to tolerate, if not to admire, in their 
sacred books.” And he is com} jelled to h^ave untranslated, 
while he apologises for th<*m, the frequent allusions to the 
sexual aspects of nature, “ j)articularly in religious books.” 
The revelations of the Maharaj trial in Bombay are the 
practical fruit of all this. 

“ Calc utta, 1 7 ilo March 1 8 b 2 . — I 1 1 a ve been m ucli 
astonished lately at the malignity of some of the infidel 
o})posers of the Gospel, to see how ready they arc to pick 
every flaw they can in the inspii*ed writings, and even to 
distort the meaning, that they may make it appear incon- 
sistent ; while tliese very persons will lalxjur to reconcih' 
the grossest cuntradiedions in the writings accounted sacred 
by the Hindoos, and will stoop to the meanest artifices in 
order to apologise for the numerous glaring falsehoods and 
horrid violations of all decency and decorum, which abound 
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in almost every page. Any thing, it seems, will do with 
these men Init the word of God. They ridicule the figura- 
tive Jaiiguage of Sciiptnre, but will run allegory-mad in 
support of the most worthless firoductioiis that ever were 
])ublished. I should think it time lost to translate any of 
them ; and only a sense of duty e.xcites me to read them. 
An idea, however, of the advantage which the friends of 
Christianity may obtain by having these mysterious sacred 
nothings (which have maintained their celebrity so long 
merely by being kept from the ins})ection of any Imt in- 
terested Jlrahmans) (‘.\[)osed to view, has induced me, among 
other things, to write the Sanskrit grammar, and to begin 
a dictionary of that language. I sincerely pity the jioor 
])eo]>le, who are lield by the chains of an inijilicit faith in 
the grossest of lies ; and can scarcely hel}) despising the 
wretched inlidel who ]>leads in their favour and tries to 
vindicate them, 1 Imnc long wished to o})tain a eo])y of 
the rvihi ; and am now in ho]>es 1 shall be able to ])rocure 
ail that are extant. A Ikahmaii this morning ofhretl to 
got them for me for the sake of nuniry. If 1 succeed, I 
shall be strongly tem})ted to juiblish them with a transla- 
tion, ju'a 

It was not surpri.^ing that the ( JoN'(‘rnor-General, even 
if he had been less cnligbtene<l than Lord AVcllesley, found 
in this missionary interloper, as the East India Ctunpaiiy 
otUcialiy termed tlu* class ti) which h<» lielonged, the only 
man fit to be rrofi*s.S(>r of iJeiigali, Sanskrit, and Marathi 
in the College of Fort ^Villiam, and also translator of the 
laws and r(‘gnlations of the fiovernment. 

In a memoir read l)efore the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
which he had founded in the first year of the oightoentli 
century, Leil)niz hrst sowed the seed of the twin sciences of 
comparative philology and ethnology, to which we owe 
already fruitful results of the historical and critical school. 
That century was passed in the necessary collection of 
facts, of data, (^irey introduced the second period, so 
far as the learned and vernacular languages of North 
India are concerned — of developing from the body of focts 
which his industry enormously extended, the i>nnci])les 
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u})on which these hiiigiuiges were constructed, besides appl}'- 
ing these principles, in the shape of g]*auimars, dictionaries, 
and translations, to the instruction and Christian civilisa- 
tion alike of the learned and of the millions of tlie people. 
To the last, as at the first, he was undoubtedly only wliat 
he called himself, a pioneer to prepare the way for more 
successful civilisers an<l scholars. Hut his pioneering was 
acknowledged by contemjiorai}' ^ and later Orientalists, 
like Colebrooke and II. 11. Wilson, to be of unexam})led 
value in the history of scientific research Jind industry, 
while the succeeding ])ages will show that in its practi- 
cal results thii pioneeiing came as nearly to victory as is 
possible, until native India liv(‘s its own national (’hris- 
tian liL\ 

When India first liecame a united Hritish Km])ire under 
one Governor-Cemu’al, and the Kegnlaling Act of Harlia- 
ment of 1773, A\'arrcn Hastings hatl at once carriial out the 
provision he himself liad suggested for using the moulavies 
and pundits in the administration of iMussiilnian and Hindoo 
law. Besides colleges in Calcutta and Henaic^ to train 
such, he caused thos(‘ codes of Mohamnu‘dan and Brali- 
manical law to be jwepared which afti'rwards a])]K*ared as 
Tlw and Tht^ af (J< nfno Ltnr.^. 31ie last was 

compiled in Sanskiit by i>undits summoned from all Bengal 
and maintained in Cah-utta at the jiublic cost, each at a 
rupee a day. It was translati‘d through the Herr^ian, the 
language of the courts, liy the ehhu' Hallual into English in 
177<>. That Avas the first sb^p in English Orimitalism. The 
second was taken by Sir William don<‘s, a pn'deci'ssor 
Avorthy of Carey, but cut off all too soon whih*, still a young 
man of thirty-four, avIkui he founded the Bengal Asiatic 
Society in 1781 on tin; model of Boy h‘’s Royal Society. 
The code of Warren Hastings had to be arranged and sup- 

^ III a ciiticisiii of the tliree Sanskrit gramniais. of C.ii> y, Wilkins, 
and Colebrooke, the first nmnlier of tlio Qtmrfn'ly Jltvu w in 1809 
]>ronounees the first every wliere useful, biborious, mid ]>i'aetieaL 
Air. Wilkins has also discussed these subjects, though not always 
so amply as the woj'tliv and unweaiaeil uussionary. We have heeii 
much ])leased with Br. Carey’s very scnsilde preface.'' 
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])lemented into a roliablo digest of the original texts, and 
the translatiini of this \v<n‘k, as done hy pundit Jaganatlia, 
was left, ))y the d(‘ath of Jon(‘S, to Col(‘])i'Ook(*, who com- 
pleted it in 1 797. (diaries AVilkins had made the first 
direct translation from the Sanskrit into English in 1785, 
when he piihlislied in Ijondon TIh^ Jih/hjanif-Orda or 
loijnr of KrUhioi (no! ylrjoon^ and his is the imperishable 
honour thus chroniclo<l by a conteni])orary poetaster : — 

“ but he ]»ei n u‘t luoiv iiolde p.iit, 

He gave to Asiii tyj'O^rajiliii- ait/' 

In IJengali Ilalhed had printiul at lloogli in 178d, with 
types cut by Wilkins, tlie first, grammar, Imt it had become 
obsolete and was imperfect. Euch had been the tentative 
etlbils of tlie. civilians and oHicials <»f the ('oinp.any when 
Ear<‘y began anew tlie work from tlie oid} secure founda- 
tion, the lev(d of daily sympatlu'tic iiitercour.se with the 
p(‘ople and their Eralimans, witli the young as well as 
the old. 

d’lic Marijuis Wellesley was of nt'arly the same age as 
Cari‘y, whom he soon learmul to apjireciate at liis }»ropor 
value and to \[<o for tlie highest good of tlie (mijiire. Of 
the same name and original Engli.Hli de^iamt as John and 
Oharles \\'esle\, the 0o\ ernord umeral was (lie eldest and 
not the least brilliant of t]i(‘ Irish family which, besides 
him, gavt! to the country the Duk-'- (^f Wellington ami 
liOrd Oowh-y. While ( ’ar(‘y was colliding ^hoes in an 
unknown hamlet <d’ tlie Midlands and was asjdi’iug to con- 
vert the woi'ld, young AVellesh*y Acas at Eton and (/lirist 
Church, Oxfonl, ac(jniring tlie classical scludarship v.hich, 
as we find its fruits in his Pruniiio' ct lidhpiu^'^ extorted 
the praise of De (>nincey. Wlien Carey was starving in 
(‘alcutta unknown tlie young hml was making his mark in 
the House of (^)mnions by a speech against tlie Jacobins 
of France in the style of Ihirko. The friend of Pitt, ho 
served his apprenticeship to Indian atfairs in the P>oard of 
(kmtiad, wluwc he learned to tight the directors of the East 
India Company, and he landed at Calcutta at 1798, just 
ill time to save the nascent ciu])irc from ruin by the second 
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Mysore war and the fall of Tipoo at Seringapatani. Like 
that other marquis who most closely resembled him half a 
century after, the Scottish Dalhousie, his hands were no 
sooner freed from the uncongenial ])onds of war than he 
became even more illustrious by liis devotion to the pro- 
gress which peace makes )>ossible. He created the College 
of Fort William, dating the foundation of what was fitted 
and intended to be the greatest seat of learning in the 
East from the lir.'^t anniversarv of the victory at Seringapa- 
tam. So splendidly did he plan, so wisely did he organise, 
and with such lofty aims did ho select tlie teachers of the 
college, that long after his death he won from De (hiincey 
tlie impartial eulogy, that of his three services to his 
countiy and India this was the ‘Mirst, to pave the way for 
the pro})agation of Christianity — mighty s(*rvice. stretching 
to the clouds, and which in the hour of deatli must have 
given him consolation.” 

Mlien Wellesley arrived at Calcutta he had been 
shocked by the sensual ignorance of the Company’s ser- 
vants. Sunday was universally given uj) to horse-racing 
and gambling. Boys of sixteen were n‘moved from the 
Eiiglisli imblic schools where they had hardly mastered tlie 
riKliments of education to become the magistrates, judges, 
revenue collectors, and governor.s of millions uf nati\es 
recently brouglit under British sway. At a time when tlie 
passions most need regtdation and the ccmseicmcti training, 
these lads found themselves in India with large incomes, 
flattered by native subordinates, encouraged by their 
superiors to lead lives of dissipation, and Avithout tlie 
moral control even of the weakest ptiblic opinion. The 
Eton boy and Oxford man was himself still young, and he 
knew the world, but he saw that all this meant ruin to 
both the civil and milita-ry services, and to th(‘ (’urnpany’s 
system. The directors addressed in a public letter, dated 
25th May 1798, “an objurgation on the character and 
conduct ” of their servants. They re-echoed the words of 
the new (Tovernor- (General in their condemnation of a 
state of things “highly discreditable to our Covernrneiit, 
and totally incompatible with the religion we profess.” 
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Such a service as this, preceding the creation of tlie college, 
led 1 hit’s other frhiiid, Wilhejdorcc, in the di.'scussions on 
the charter of 1813, to ascjibe to Lord Wellcsjey, Avhen 
suinnioning him to conlinn and revise it, the s^^stem of 
diffusing useful knowledge of all sorts as the true foe not 
only of ignorance hut of vice and of })oliticaI and social 
decay. 

Called upon to prevent the evils he had been the first 
to denounce ofiicially, ia>rd AVelle.^ley wrote his niagnilicent 
state paper of 1 tSOO, which he simply teniu'd (ni fhe 

Hrrrssil// of o. nilU’fjiato trainiinf of Ctril Servo //fs. 

The Conij>any’s factories had giown into the Indian 
fhn])ire of (Jreat Britain. The tradesnion and clerks, 
whom the Coiupau} still called “writer,” “factor,” and 
“merchant,” in their sevi'ral grade's, had, since Clive 
obtained a military commission in di>g\ist at such duties, 
become the jinlgcs and rulers of millions, responsible to 
Parliament. 'Fliey must be educated in India itself, and 
trained to ])o e((ual to the r(‘^}»onsi]>ilities and temjitations 
of tlieir position. If appointed by patronage at home 
wlien '>till at school, they mu^t be t<‘^ted after training in 
India so that promotion shall depend on degrees of merit. 
Ijord \\ ell(‘sje\ antieipattal the modified system of <‘omj)eti- 
tiun nliieli Maeauia} offei-ed to the Compaipy in 1853, and 
the refusal of which led to the unrestrictetl system wliicli 
has prevailed with varying results since that time. Nor 
was tiie colleger only for the \(>tnig civilians as they arrived. 
Those already at woilv were to be eneouragcul to study. 
Military oiiicers were to ho invited to take advantage of 
an institution which was intended to be “the universitv 
of Calcutta,” “ a light amid the darkness of Asia,” and that 
at a, time when in all England there was not a military 
college. Finally, the college was desiguevl to be a centre 
of WTsterii learning in an Eastern di‘css for the natives of 
India and Soutlicrn Asia, alike as students and teachers. 

noble site was marked out for it on the stately sweep of 
Garden Leach, where every East Iiidiaman first dropped 
its anchor, and the building was to be wortliy of the 
fotindcr who erected Government House. 


o 
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The curriculum of study included Aral)ic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit; Bengali, Marathi, llindoslani or Hindi, Telugoo, 
Tamil, and Kanarcse ; English, the Coni]>any’s, Moham- 
medan and Hindoo law, civil jurisprudence, and the law of 
nations ; ethics ; political economy, his tor}', geograpliy, and 
mathematics ; the Greek, Latin, and English classics, and 
the modern languages of Enrc>])e ; the history and anti- 
quities of India; natural history, ]>otan}', chemistry, and 
astronomy. The discipline was that of the English uni- 
versities as they then were, under the Governor-General 
himself, his colleagues, and the aj)pellate judges. The 
senior chaplain, the Rev. David Brown, was provost in 
charge of the discipline ; and Dr. Elaudius Buchanan was 
vice-provOvSt in charge of the studies, as well as ju’ofessor 
of Greek, Latin, and English. Di*. Gilchrist was prof(‘ssor 
of Hindostani, in teaching %vhich he, had already made a 
fortune; Lieutenant J. Baillie of Arabic; and Mi*. H. B. 
Edmoiistone of Persian. Sir George Barlow expounded 
the laws or regulations of the British Government in India. 
The Church of England constitution of the college at lii'st, 
to w'hich Buchanan had applied the English Test Act, and 
his own modest}', led Carey to acc(*,])t of his ap})ointment, 
which was thus gazetted: — ‘‘The Jvcv. William Carey, 
teaclier of the Bengali and Sanskrit la^guage^.'’ 

The first notice of the new college which we find in 
Carey’s corresjiondeiice is tin’s, in a lettci* to Sutcliff dated 
27th November 1800 : — “ There is a college erected at. Fort 
William, of which the Rev. 1). Brown is apjiointcd yirovost, 
and C. Buclruian classical tutor: all theEasti-rn languages 
are to be taught in it.” “y/// ” the languages of India were 
to ])e taught, the vcrnaculai- as well as the classical and 
jnirely ohicial. This was a reform not less radical and 
beneficial in its far-reaching influence, and not less honour- 
able to the scholarly foresight of Lord Welh^sley, than Lord 
William Bentinck’s new era of the English language thirty- 
five years after. The rulers and administratoi s of the new 
empire were to begin their career by a three years’ study 
of the mother tongue of the poojde, to whom justice was 
administered in a language foreign alike to them and their 
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governors, in the Persian language of their former Moham- 
medan coru[uerors. That the ])eoples of India, “ every man 
in his own language,’' might hear and read the story of 
what the one true and living God had done for us men and 
our salvation, Carey had nine years before given himself to 
ac([iiire Jiengali and the ISanski-it of which it is one of a 
numerous family of daughters, as the tongues of tlie Latin 
nations of Europe and Soutli America arc of the offspring 
of tlie speecli of Caesar and (heero. Now, following the 
missionary pioneer, as educational, scientific, and even 
politi<*,al [)rogress has ever since done in the India whicli 
would ha\e ke-])t him out. Lord Wellesley decreed that, like 
the missionary, the administi-ator and the military ollieer 
shall mastei’ the language of the ])eople. The five great 
vernaculars of India, Avere accordingly named, and the 
greatest of all, the Hindi, Avhieh Avas not sci('ntificaliy 
elaborated till long after, AA'as provided for under the mixed 
diah‘ct or linrjfof. fr^n/nf knoAvn as Ilindostani. 

When (/arey and his colleagues were congratulating 
tliemselvt's on a reform Avhich has alread}' ])rov(‘d as fruit* 
ful of results as the first centuiy of the Penaissance of 
Europe, he little thought, in his modesty, that he Avould })e 
recognised as the only man Avho Avas fit to carry it out. 
Ha,ving guarded the college, as tluy th'oiight, ly a test, 
BroAvn and Buchanan urged ('ai’cy to take charge of the 
Bengali and Sanskrit classes as “teacher’’ on Ks. 500 a 
month or X7(Kj a year. Such an oflice Avas entirely in the 
line of the constitution of the mi.ssionary l)rotherhood. But 
Avould the Government AA'hich had banished it to Serampore 
recognise the aggressively missionary character of Carey, 
Avho Avould not degrade his high calling by even the sus- 
picion of a com])romise 1 To be called and j)aid as a teacher 
rather than as the i)rofessor Avhosc double Avork he AA^as 
asked to do, w^as nothing to the modesty of the scholai’ Avho 
pleaded his sense of unfitness for the duties. Ilis Master, 
not himself, was ever Carey’s first and only thought, and 
the full professorship, rising to £1800 a year, Avas soon 
conferred on the man Avho proved himself to be almost 
as much the college in his oaa’ii person as Avero the other 
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professors put together. A montli after liis appoint- 
ment he thus told the story to Dr. liyland in the coui'se 
of a long letter devoted chioily to the iirsfc native con- 
verts : — 

“Serampoue, 15//^ 1801. . . . We sent you some 
time ago a box full of gods and Imtterilies, etc., and another 
box containing a hundred co}>ies of the New 'restament in 
Bengali. . , . l\lr. Tjang is studying Bengali, under me, in 
the college. What 1 liave last mentionerl rt‘quires some 
explanation, though you will ]>roba])ly hear of it bedore this 
reaches you. You must know, then, that a college was 
founded last year in Fort William, for the instruction of the 
junior civil servants of the C\mi])any, who are obliged to 
study in it thi-ee years afte?* their aiTival. 1 always highly 
approved of the institution, but never entertain(‘d a thought 
that T should la* called to till a station in it. To my great 
surju’ise I was asked to undertake the B(‘ngali profes'^or* 
ship. One morning a iett(*i' from Mr. Brown came, invit- 
ing me to cross the water, to have smne conversation with 
ir*m upon tin’s subject, I liad but just time to call our 
brethren togt‘ther, Avho wt‘re of opinion that, f()]‘ several 
reaso]is, I ought to acce]>t it, providtal it did not iidi'rfere 
with the work of the mi>>^iori. I aho know myself to 
1)0 incapable of tilling such a station with reputation and 
proj)riety. 1, however, went over, and hoiie.stly ju’oposed 
all my feai's and o1>jectif)ns. Both Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Buchanan were of o})inion that tluj cause of the mission 
would be furthered by it ; and I was not able to re|dy to 
their arguments. I was convinced that it might. As to 
my ability, tln^y could not .sitisfy im* ; but they insisted 
upon it that they must be the judges of that. 1 therefore 
consented, with fear and trembling. They pro])os(^d me 
that day, or the next, to the G<)vcrnor-( Jencrul, vho is 
patron and visitor of tlie colh‘ge. They told him that I had 
l)een a missionary in the country for seven years or more ; 
and as a mi.ssionaiy 1 wasaj)pointed to the r)ffice. A clause 
had been inserted in the statutes to accommodate those 
who arc not of the Church of England (for* all professors 
are to take certain oaths, and make declaratiouB) ; but, for 
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the accommodiition of such, two other names were inserted, 
viz. lecturers and teacliers, who are not included under that 
obligation. When 1 Avas proposed, his lordship asked if 
I AA^as Arell atlected to the state, and capable of- fulfilling 
the dutie‘S of the station ; to A\diich Mr. P>. :’(;plied that he 
should never hav(^ pi‘o])o.sed me if he had had the smallest 
doubt on those head^. 1 Avonder hoAV people can have such 
favourable idtias of me. I certainly am not disaffected to 
the state ; but tlui other is not clear to me. 

“ When the ap])ointnient Avas nia(h‘, I saAv that 1 had 
a ver\ important charge committed to me, and no books 
or lu'lps of any kind to assi4. me. 1 therefore set about 
compiling a gi’ammar, Avhieh is noAv half printed. I got 
Kani llasii to com})os(‘ a history of one of theij’ kings, the 
first prose ])ook ever Avi'itteii in the Ilengali language; Avhich 
Ave are also [)rinting. Ourjaindit has also nearl} translated 
the Sanskrit fahhis, one or tAvo of Aviiich Pruther Thomas 
sent yon, Avhieh Ave are also going to jaiblish. These, with 
Mr. Foster's AaK*abuIarv, A\ill ]ir(‘{)are the Acay to reading 
their poetical ])ooks ; ^o that i hopt‘ tliis dillicult}' Avill be 
gotten through. Put my ignorama^ of the Acay of conduct- 
ing eollegiat(‘, exercises is a gr(‘at Aveiglit u})on my mind. I 
have thii’teiMi students in niy class; 1 lecture tAvice a Aveek, 
and have nearly gone through one term, not (piite tw^o 
months. It began Uh ]\Iay. ]\lost of the students have 
gotten through the aecddents, and some have begun to 
translate Pengah into FiUglish. The examination begins 
this Aveek. 1 am also ajipointed teacher of the Sanskrit 
language ; and t hougli no students luiAai yet (‘nttu'od in that 
class, yet I must ])t'epare for it. 1 am, therefore, Avriting a 
grammar of that language, Avhich I must also })rint, if I 
should be alfie to get through Avith it, and j)erhaps a dic- 
tionary, Avhich 1 ]u‘gan some a ears ago. 1 say all this, my 
dear brother, to induce you to giA^c im) your adviiaA about 
the ]>cst manner of conducting myself in this station, and 
to induce you to pray much for me, that Clod may, in 
all things, be glorified by me. We presented a copy of 
the Bengali New Testament to Lord Wellesley, after the 
appointment, through the medium of the Kev. D. ProAvn, 
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which was graciously received. Wc also i)reseiitcd Governor 
Bie with one. 

“ Serampore is now in the hands of the English. It was 
taken while we were in bed and asleep ; you may there- 
fore suppose that it Avas done without bloodshed. You 
may be perfectly easy about us : Ave are equally secure 
under the English or Danish GoA^ernmeiit, and 1 am sure 
Avell disposed to both.” 

For seven years, since his first settlement in the Dinaj- 
poor district, Carey had giA^en one-third of his long Avork- 
ing day to the study of Sanskrit. In 179G he reported : — 
“ I am now learning the Sanskrit language, that I may 
be able to read their Shasters for myself ; and 1 have 
acquired so much of the Hindi oi' Jlindostani as to con- 
verse in it and speak for some time intelligibly. . . . Even 
the language of Ceylon has so much aflinit)' Avith that of 
Bengal that out of tAA^elve Avords, with the little Sanskrit 
that I knoAv, I can understand live or six.” In 1798 he 
AAU’otc : — “I constantly employ tlic forenoon in tenq^oral 
affairs ; the afternoon in reading, writing, hairniiig San- 
skrit, etc. ; and the evening ]>y candle light in translating 
the Scriptures. . . . Exce])t I go out to ju'cacli, Avliich is 
often the case, I ncAxu* deviate from this rule.” Three 
years before that he had been able to confute the Brahmans 
from their own Avritirigs ; in 1798 Ikj ejuoted and translated 
the Big Veda and the Burana in r(*ply to a i-ecjuest for an 
account of tlic beliefs of the priesthood, apologising, hoAV- 
CA^er, with his usual sclf-dc]>reciation : — “ I am just begin- 
ning to see for myself by reading the original Shastens.” 
In 1799 Ave find him reading the Mahahhamfit epic Avith 
the hope of finding some allusion or fact which might 
enable him to equate Hindoo chronology Avith ladiable 
history, as Dr. John Wilson of Bombay and James Prinsep 
did a generation later, by the discoAnuy of the name of 
Antiochub the Great in two of tlic edicts of Asoka, written 
on the Girnar rock. 

By September 1801 Carey had completed the first three 
years^ course of collegiate training in Sanskrit. The 
Governor-General summoned a brilliant assembly to listen 
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to the disputations and declamations of the students who 
were passing out, and of their professors, in the various 
Oriental languages. The new Government House, as it 
was still called, having been completed only the year before 
at a cost of £140,000, was the scene, in “the southern 
room on the marble floor,” where, ever since, all through 
the ceiitury, the Sovereign’s Viceroys have received the 
homage of tlu'. tributary kings of our Indian empire. There, 
from Dalhousio and Canning to Lawrence and Maj o, and 
their still surviving successors, we have seen pageants and 
durbars more splendid, and representing a wider extent 
of territory, from Yarkand to liangkok, than even the 
Suita nised Kjiglishman, as Sir Janies ^lackintosh called 
Wellesle} , ever dreamed of in his mo.st imperial aspirations. 
Tliere councils have ever since been held, and laws have 
been jiassed alfecting the weal or woe of from two to three 
hundred millions of our fellow-subjects. There, too, we 
have stood with Dulf and Cotton, liitchie tind Outram, to 
mention only the dead, representing the later University 
of Calcutta which Wellesley would have long anticipated. 
But we (juestion if, ever since, the marble hall of tlie 
Governor- GeneraFs })alace has witnessed a sight more 
}>rofoundly .significant than that of William Carey 
addressing the Marijuis AVellesley in Sanskrit, and in 
the presence of the future Duke of Wellington, in such 
words as follow. 

The seventy stinlents, their governor.s, othcers, and pro- 
fessors, rose to their feet, when, at ten o’clock on Thur.sday 
the liOth of September 1804, llis Excellenc}^ the Adsitor 
entered the room, accom])anied, as the official gazette duly 
chronicles, by “ the Honourable the C^iief Justice, the 
judges of the Supreme Court, the members of the Supreme 
Council, the members of the (Council of ihe College, .Major- 
General C^ameron, Major-General the Honourable Arthur 
Wellesley, Major-General Dowdeswell, and Solyman Aga, 
the envoy fiom Baghdad. All the principal civil and 
military officers at the Presidency, and many of the British 
inhabitants, were present on this occasion ; and also many 
learned natives.” 
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After Eomer had defended, in Iliiidostani, the thesis 
that the Sanskrit is the parent lan^t;na^ii’e in India, and 
Swinton, in Persian, that tlie poems of Hafiz are to be 
understood in a figurative or mystical sense, tliere came 
a Bengali declamation by Tod senior on the })osition tliat 
the translations of the ])est works extant in the Sanskrit 
with the po[)ular languages of India would promote the 
extension of science and ci\ilisation, op])ose(l by Hayes ; 
then Carey, as moilerator, made an a])pr()])riate Bengali 
speech. A similar disputation in Arabic and a Sanskrit 
declamation followed, when Carey was called on to con- 
clude with a s})eec]i in Sanskrit. Two days after, at a 
vSecond assemblage of the same kind, followed by a state 
dinner, Lord Wellesley prestaited the l)est students with 
degna^s of merit inscribed on vellum in Oriental characters, 
and delivered an oration, in uhich lie s])e,cially c(>m])li- 
niented the Sanskrit classes, urged more general att^uition 
to the Bengali language, and exprc-sial satisfaction tliat 
a successful ]>eginniiig had been made, in the study of 
Marathi. 

It was considere<l a dangerous experiment for a mission- 
ary, s])eaking in Sanskrit, to avow himself sucli not only 
helhre the (lOveriior-General in official .'^tate Imt ])cfore the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan nobles who surrounded liim. 
Mh may be sure that Carey woidd nut show less of his 
MastePs cliarity and wisdom than he liad always stiLcn 
to do. But tlic necessity was tlie more laid o?i him that 
he should o})enly confess his great calling, foi' he had told 
Fuller on Lord Well(*sley's arrival he would do so if it were 
possible. Buchanan, being rpiite as anxious to bring the 
mission forward on tin's occasion, added rnucli to the Hnglish 
draft — ‘Hlui whole of tlie flattery is his,” wiote (hrey to 
Fuller — and sent it on to Lord Wcdhisley wdth apjirelien- 
sion. This answer came back from the great Proconsul : — 
“ I am much 3)leased with Mr. Carey’s truly original and 
excellent speech. 1 would not wisli to luive a word 
altered. I esteem such a tc.stimonj' from such a man a 
greater honour than the applause of Courts and Parlia- 
ments.” 
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“ My Lori), it is just tliat the hin^^uaf^e Y'hic]i has been culti- 
vated inuler your auspices should ]>riiiiarily be eiiiploycMl iu j^a’atofully 
a(‘kiiowlcd,f,dji^^ the Ix'ucfit, aiul iu s]K‘akin^ your praise. I’his ancient 
lan^nia^u*, wlii< li retnscMl to disclose itself to the foi inf;r Governors ot 
India, unlocks its treasures at your comntaud, and enriches the Avorld 
with the histoi'v, h'ai'nin^^, and science of a distant age. The rising 
imi)ortaneo of our collegiate institution has nev(U' been more clearly 
deniojistratcd than on the present occasion ; atid thousands of the 
learned in distant nations will i‘xtdt in this tiiuniph of literature. 

“ \Vhat a singular i‘\hibitiou has Ijccn this day presented to us ! 
In ])rescnce of the sinwenie Governor of India, and of its most learned 
and illustrious eharacteis, Asiatic and European, an as->embly is con- 
vemsl, in which no word of our native tongue is sytokeu, but ])ubli<‘ 
dise<turse is niaintained on inteievting sultjoets in the languages of 
Asia, d’he colhxjuial llindostani, the chi'-sic Teisiau, the eoniniercial 
licngali, the learned A i aide, and the ]ninKeval Sanskrit are s]'oken 
fluently, niter h<i\ing heen stud ini gramniaiieally, by Kiigli^li }outh. 
I)id evi'r anv univiusiiy in Kumpr, or aij\ liteiary institution in any 
other age or eountiy, exbibii a seeiie ^o interesting as thi"'' And 
what are the ( ireuiiist.niees of these youth ’ Tliev arc not ^tud(‘nt^ 
who prosei'Ute a dead language vith uneeitaiu ]>uipose. impelled only 
hy natural gimius or lo\e «if lame, llul h.ixing been appoiiilid to the 
in)})oi'tant olliia's of administering the govanmeiit of the efuintiy in 
uliich these languages arc .spoken, ihe\ apply their anpiisitions ini* 
niedifitidy to iiseiul puipose ; in di'*ti ibuting justu e, to the inhabitants : 
in transacting the business <)f the suite, revcnual and eommereial ; and 
in inaintaiiiing oifudal intercmirst' willi the peojde, in their own longue, 
and not, as hitherto, by an iiiJei [ireti i. d’he aeipiisitious of our 
students may be ai)]M’»‘ciated by iluir alfoitfing to the .siipjiliant native 
immediate aeeess to his [U’ineijial ; and by tlieir elueidaliiig the s]tirit 
of the regulations of our ( b>vcrnnioiit by oial eommiinieatiuii, and by 
wiitleti explanatioiis, vaiied aeeording to the circumstances and capaci- 
ties of the people. 

“ The aispii.sitioiis of our students are a]>precialed at this moment 
by those learned Asiati/.s now' present iu this a.s.senil)ly, some i)f tlieiii 
.strangers from distant ]»roviiices ; who wonder every man to hear in 
his ow'ii longue important subjects discussed, and irwv and noble 
princiides asserted, by the youth of a hindgii land. The literary pro- 
ceedings of this day amply repay all the solicitude, labour, and expense 
that have been bestowed on this institution. If tlu' expense, luul been 
a thousand times greaU'r, it wauild not have eijualled the ininieiisity of 
the advantage, moral and political, that will ensue. 

“ I, now an old man, have lived for a long serie.'^ of years among 
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the Hindoos. I have been in the habit of ]>reac‘liini^ to mnltitudes 
daily, of discoursing with the Brahmans on every subject, and of 
superintendintj schools for the instruethni of the Hindoo youth. Their 
language is nearly as familiar to ino as my own. Tliis close inter- 
course ^\ith tlie natives for so long a period, and in dilferent parts of 
our empire, has alforded me opportunities of information not inferior 
to those which have hitherto be<m presented to any other person. I 
may say indeed that their manners, customs, habits, and sentiments 
are as obvious to uic as if I was myself a native. And knowing tliem 
as I do, and bearing as I do their daily o]»servations on our govern- 
ment, character, and principles, I am warrajitcd to say (and I dc(mi it 
my duty to embrace the jmblic op]»ortuiiity now afforded me of saying 
it) that the institution of this college was uantiug to complete the 
Imppiness of the natives under our dominnm ; ior this institution will 
break down that barrier (our ignorance of their language) whieh has 
ever opposed the inliueiice of our laws and ]u’inciples, ami lias despoiled 
our administration of its energy and elfcet. 

“ Were tlie iiiatiuitinii to cease from this moment, its salutary cffci’ts 
would yet remain. Oood has been done, uhicli cannot he undone. 
Sources of useful knowledge, moral instruction, and })oUtical utility 
have been opened to the natives of India wliK’b can never be closed ; 
and their civil im]»rovemeiJt, like the giadual civilisation of our own 
country, will advance in [irogTcssion for ages to come. 

‘^One liuiidied original volumes in the < >ri(‘ntal languages and 
literature will preserve for ev(*r in Asia the mime of the ibumler of tliis 
institution. Xor are the examples frcijucnt of a renown, posschsing 
siicli utility for its basis, or porvailing such a vast ]»ortion of the habit- 
able globe. My lord, you Inive raised a monument of fame whicli no 
length of time or reverse of fortune is able to destroy ; not cliielly 
because it is inscribed with ilaratlia ami ilysorc, with tlie trophies of 
A\ar, and the emblems of victory, but becaiiv* tlicre are inscrilied on it 
the names of tbow. learned youth ulio have obtained flcgrecs of lionour 
for high proticiency in the Oriental tongues. 

“These youth will rise in regular sm*eession to the tJovernment of 
this country. They will extend th(‘ domain of British civilisation, 
security, and liappiness, by enlaigiiig tin* )»onmls of Oriental literature 
and thereby diffusing the spirit of Christian piinciplcs tiirougliout the 
nations of Asia. These youth, who liavo live«l so long amongst us, 
wliose unwearied application to their studies wo have all witnes.sc(l, 
■whose moral and exemplary (‘onduct has, in so solemn a manner, been 
publicly declared licfore this august assembly, on this day; and who, at 
the nioxneiit of entering on the public service, enjoy the fame of jios- 
scssing qualities (rarely (‘omhined) eonstituting a reputation of threefold 
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strciit^th for pulJic men, genius, industry, and virtue ;~tlieso illustrious 
seliolars, my lord, the pri«le of llieir countiy, and the pillars of this 
empire, will record your name in many a language and secure your 
fame for over. Your hime is already recorded in their hearts. The 
whole body of youth of this seivice hail you as their father and their 
friend. Your honour will ever he safe in their hands. No revolution 
of o]>inion or change of (iircumstanecs can roh you f)f tlie solid glory 
derived from the humane, just, liheral, and magnanimous principles 
which have heen eml)odied by your administration. 

“To whntevci situalion the course of iuture events may call you, 
the youth of thih sei vice will ever remain the pledges of the wisdom 
and jmrity of your government. Your e\ening of life will hi* con* 
stantly cheered with new testimonies of their reverence and atleetion, 
with new proofs of tin* atl vantages of the education you have atVoideii 
them, ami with a demonstration of the niiiiierous benefits, moral, re- 
ligious, and juditieal, resulting from this institution ; — hmielits which 
will eonsolidati* the hap]>iness of millions of Asia, with the glory and 
welfare of our country.” 

Tlic (lourt of Dii'octors had never liked Lord Wellesley, 
and he had, in coimiion with C^lolehrooke, the Orientalist, 
keenly wounded them }>y projiosing a free trade movement 
against tlieir monopoly, d'hey ordered that his favourite 
culk'ge sliould be immcnIiatcOy abolislunl lie took good 
care so to jirotract the operation as to give liim time to call 
in the aid of the Board of Control, wjiich saved the insti- 
tution, hut confined it to the teaching of languages to the 
civilians of tlie Bengal Presidency only. The Directors, 
when thus ovorniled chiefly by Pitt, created a similar 
college, at Hailey Imry, which continueil till the open com- 
})etitive system of 185T swept that also away; and the 
Company itself soon followed, as the march of events had 
made it an anachronism. 

The first law jirofcssor at Haileybury was James jMack- 
iiitosh, an Aberdeen student who had leaped into the front 
rank of publicists and scholars by his answer to Burke, in 
the Vimliriiv Gallicrv^ and his famous defence of M. Peltier 
accused of a libel on Napoleon Buonaparte. Knighted and 
sent out to Bombay as its first recorder, Sir James Mack- 
intosh became the centre of scholarly society in Western 
India, as Sir William Jones had heen in Bengal. He was 
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the friend of Robert Hall, the younger, who was filling 
Carey’s pulpit in Leicester, and he soon ]) 0 canie the admir- 
ing correspondent of Carey liiniself. His first act during 
his seven years’ residence in Bombay was to establish the 
“Literary Society.” He drew up a “ Plan of a compara- 
tive vocabulary of Indian languages,” to ))C filled up by 
the officials of every district, like that which (Varey had 
long been elaborating for his own use as a ])hilologist and 
Billie translator. In iiis first addn'ss to the Idti'raiy 
Society he thus eulogised the College of Foit AVilliam, 
though fresh from a chair in its English rival, Haileybury : 
— “The original plan was the most rnagnilicent attempt 
ever made for the jiromotion of learning in the East. . . . 
Even in its present mutilated state wc lla^■e se.en, at the 
last public exhibition, Sanskrit declamation by English 
youth, a circumstance so extraordinary, that if it be fol- 
lowed by suitable advances it will mark an epoch in the 
history of learning.” 

Carey continued till lJS‘11 to bo the most notable figure 
in the College of Eort William. He was the carntn* of the 
learned natives whom it attracted, as jauidits and moon- 
shecs, as inijuirers and visitors. His own sjieeial pundit 
was the chief one, iMrityunjaya Vidyalankar, whom Honu‘ 
has immortalised in Carey's jiortrait. In the colhge for 
more than half the veek, as in In’s study at Serarnjiore, 
('arey exhausted three pundits daily. His c( ►liege I'oom 
was the centre of an incessant literaiy work, as his Seram- 
])ore study was of Bible translation. When he dialared 
that the college staff had sent foi'th one hundred original 
volumes in the C)riental languages and liteiature, he re- 
ferred to the grammars and dictionaries, the reading-books, 
compilations, and editions prepared foi‘ the. students by the 
])rofcssors and their native assistants. P>ut he contributed 
the largest share, and of all his contriliutions the most 
laborious and valuable was tliis project of tlie JHIdiidheca 
Abhdica, 

“24/^ Jnhj^ 1805. — By the enclosed Gazette you will 
sec that the Asiatic Society and the College have agreed 
to allow us a yearly stipend for translating Sanskrit works: 
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this will maiiitiiin throe missionary stations, and we intend 
to apply it to that ])nr])Ose. An augmcjntation of my salary 
has ])cc!i warmly recommended ))y tlic College Council, but 
has not yet taken place, and as T^ord Cornwallis is now 
arrived and Jj<jrd \\"ellesle3" going away, it may not take 
place. If it should, it will be a further assistance. The 
business of the translation of Sanskrit works is as follows : 
About two years ago 1 prescuited [)roj)osals (to the Council 
of the ColI(‘ge) to print the Sanskrit books at a fixed j)rice, 
Avith a certain indiunnity for lUO eo])i('.s. The plan was 
thought too extensive) by some, and was therefore laid by. 
A few months ago Dr. hiancis Buchanan came to me, by 
desire of Alanpiis W(‘lle<le\, al^out tlie translation of his 
manuscrij)ts. In the course of conversation I mentioned 
the [)ro[)ostd I had made, of which he much approved, and 
irnniediateJy communicated tin' matter to Sir John An- 
struthei*, avIio is pn'sident of the Asiatic Society. Sir John 
had then Ix'cn draw'ing out a ])ro[)osa] to Lord Wellesley 
to form a catalogue of the ancient Hindoo books, 

which he sent to m<‘, and (‘iitming warmly into my ]>lam 
desired that I waiuld send in a wt of pro]K)sa.]s. After 
Home amendments it wars agreed that the C’olhge of Fort 
William and tln^ Asiatic Societ\ slionld subscribe in eijual 
sliares 5U0 ru})ees a month to defray flic current ex])enses, 
that AVG should undci-take any Avork a]>provt‘d of b\ them, 
and print the original with an English translation on such 
])aper and with such a. type as they sliall approve ; the co}>y 
to be ours. They ha\m agreed to recommend the Avork to 
all the leariK'd liodies in Europe. I luiAm recommended the 
lidiiKdjaiia to ]>egin Avith, it being one of the most popular 
of all the Hindoo ))Ooks accounted sacred. The Veda are 
so excessively insijiid that, had Ave begun AA'itli them, Ave 
should have sickened the public at the outset. The 
liuimtifana aauII furnish the best account of Hindoo mytho- 
logy tliat any one book Avill, and has extrayaigancy enough 
to excite a. Avish to read it through.’' 

In 1807 (^irey became one of the most active members 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. His name at once appears 
as one of the Committee of ra]>crs. In the ninth volume 
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of the Asiatic liesearchcs for thut year, scholars were invited 
to communicate translations and descriptive accounts of 
Asiatic books. Carey’s edition of 'fJie llama yana of Val- 
mcel'i, ill the original SansJcril, with a ^nvse translation and 
e.rjilanafoi'y nates, ajjpeared from the Scrampore [)ress in 
three successive quartos from 1806 to 1810. The transla- 
tion was done by ‘‘Dr. Carey and floshna IMarshman.” 
Until Gorresio pu])lished his edition and Italian translation 
of the whole poem this was the first and only attempt to 
open the seal of the second great Sanskrit epic to the 
European world. In 1802 Carey had micouraged the 
publication at his own press of translations of l)oth tlie 
MahaUiarata and the llama yana into Bengali. Carey’s 
llamayana excited a keen interest not onl> amoTig the 
learned of Europe, but among poetical students. Southey 
eagerly turned to it for materials for Ids Curse of lOhama, 
in the notes to which ho makes long (piotations from “ the 
e.xcellent and learned Ba])tist missionaries of Scrampore.’’ 
Dean Milman, when professor of ])oetry in Oxford, drew 
from the same storehouse many of the notes with which he 
enriched his verse ti*anslations from ])Oth t‘})ics. A. W. 
von Schlegel, the death of whose eldest brother at Madras 
early led him to Oriental studies, pu])lished t\\(> ])ooks witli 
a Latin translation. Mr. Kalph T. 11. Griflitli has most 
pleasantly opened the treasures of this <ipic, to English 
readers in his verse translations whicli ho lias puldislied 
from time to time since 1868. Carey’s translation has 
always been the more rare that the edition (h‘spatclied for 
sale in England was lost at sea, ami <^mly a fev’ j>rcsentation 
cojjies are e.xtant, one of which is in the British Museum. 

Carey’s contributions to Sanskrit scliolai-siup wcr(i not 
confined to wdiat he published or to what afipoared under 
his own name. We are told by 11. fl. Wilson that he liad 
prepared for the jiress ti-anslations of ti’oatises on the 
metaphysical system called Sankhya. “ It was not in Dr. 
Carey’s nature to volunteer a display of his eruditioA, and 
the literary labours already adverted to arose in a groat 
measure out of his connection with the college of Calcutta, 
or were suggested to him by those whose authority he 
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respected, and to whose wishes lie thought it incumbent 
uj)on him to attend. It may be added that Dr. Carey 
spoke Sanskrit witli fluency and correctness.” 

He edited for the college the Sanskrit text of the 
H'itojfudcsif, from six MSS. recensions of tliis the first 
revelation to Eurojie of the fountain of Aryan folk-tales, of 
the original of Ihlijay's Fabh'sd II. If. Wilson remarlcs that 
the errors arcj not more than might have been expected 
from tlie vaia’ations aiid defects of the manuscrijits and the 
novelty of the task, for this was the first Sanskrit book 
(*ver printed in the Devanagari character. To this famous 
woi‘k Caivy added an aliridgment of the prose Jdirfdtnrs of 
Trn (the Dasa Kumara (kirita), and of Bhartri-hari’s 

Aiioflo^gwx. ( 'olebrooke records his drbt to Carey for carry- 
ing through the Serampore press the Sandvrit dictionary 
of Amara, Siidia, the oldest native lexicogra})her, with an 
English interjaetatinn and annotations. But the iinignom 
ojoffi of Care}" was what in 1811 he described as y/ V/tin'rstd 
Diriiimnnj (f the Orif idol LiUKjUiOjo.^ derioed fn>ia the Sa/id'rd^ 
<f which flod laiitjffoffc is to he the gnnnolwod. The ol>ject 
for which he had been long collecting the materials of this 
mighty woi’k was the assisting of “ Bi])lical students to 
correct the ti anslation of the Bible in the Driental languages 
after we are dead/’ 

Through the College of Fort William during thii*ty long- 
years Carey intliienced the ablest men in the Bengal Civil 
Service, and not a few in Madras and Bombay. The 

^ It was ivsorv('(l for a yoiui.e, OritaitalEt, whom tlie career of Carey 
aii'l AVilson of lioiabay altracttMl to the life of a ChrLstian inis^it)iiary, 
to do full justice to tliis hook and its litcratuie. In 1885 the Hon. Ion 
Keith-Fah'oner, M, A., published, at the Cambridge University Press, his 
K<dilah and J>imaah^ or The Fables of Bidpai : JJaiaj an Account of 
their JAtcranj Ifisforu^ with an Fmjlish Translation of the laf^'r SyrUtc 
Version of ihr Same, and Xotes. The lieroic scholar and huiuble fol- 
lower of Christ, having given himself and his all to found a Mission 
to tho Alohannnedans of South Arabia, at Shaikh Othmaii, near Aden, 
diisl there, on 11 th May 1887, a death ^^hich will bring life to Ymneu, 
through his memory, and through the Mission whiidi he founded, his 
family support, and the Free Chnreh of Sootlaud earry on in his name. 
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collcu^e must stand or tlio empire mn><t fall,’' its founder 
had written to liis friends in tiic (Jov(‘rnment, so cojivineod 
was he that only thus could ])i‘oper men be ti“ained for the 
public service and the welfare of our native subjects be 
secured. How right he was Caret’s ox])erience ])roved. 
The young civilians turned out after the first three years' 
course introduced that new era in the atlmiiiistration of 
India which has converted traders into statt^siium and fili- 
busters into soldier-politicals, so that the Ea>t Indian ser- 
vices stand alone in tlie history of the administration of 
imperial dependencies for spotless integrit)^ and high aver- 
age ability. Contrast with the A\orlv of these men, from 
the days of Wellesley, ila^^tings, and Dalhousie, from the 
time of Canning to luawrencc ami Dulhu'in, the provincial 
administration of imperial Rome, of Spain and l\)rtugal 
at their best, of oven the Netherlands and I'hance. F(U’ a 
whole generation of tliiity years tlie ci\'ilians who studied 
Sanskrit, Bengali, and Maratlii came daily under the goiithj 
spell of Carey, avIio, though he ha<l failed to keo]) the \il- 
lage school of Moulton in order, manifested the learning 
and the mo(](^sty, the eliiciem^y and the geniality', whicli 
won the affectionate admiration of Ids stmlents in 
Calcutta. .V glance at the register of the c()il(‘ge foi’ its 
first five years reveals such men as thesii among Ids best 
-tudents. 

The {ir:^t Bengali prizeman of Carey was W, Ihitter- 
wortli Baylcy, Avhosc long career of lilamelcss ujuight- 
ness and marked ability culminated in the temporary seat 
of Covornor-Ceneral, and who was followed in the service 
by a son worthy of him. The second was that Brian II. 
Hodgson Avho, Avhen Itesident of Nepal, of all his con- 
tem})orari(‘s won for hini'^elf the greatest reputation as 
a scholar, who fought side by side with the Scrampore 
brotherhood the battle of the veiaiaculars of the people. 
Charles, afterwards Lord Metcalfe, had been the first 
student to enter the college. He was on its Persian side, 
and he learne<l while still under its disci})linc that “ humi- 
lity, patience, and obedience to the divine will" AAdiich 
unostentatiously marked his brilliant life and soothed his 
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spirit in tlie agonies of a fatal disease. 11(3 anrl Bay ley 
were inse])aral)le. Of the first set, too, wer (3 Bi(duird Jen- 
kins, who was to l(‘avo his mark on history as Nagpoor 
Kesideni and author <jf the Report of 1826; and Itomer, 
who rose to he (Jovernor of Romhny for a time. In those 
early years the two Birds passed throiigli tlie classes — 
Rol)ert JVIertins Bird, who was to found tlie great land 
revenue school of llindostan; and AYilberforcc^ Bird, who 
governed India whlh) Lord Ellenhorough played at soldiers, 
and to whom the legal suppr<‘ssion of slavery in Southern 
Asia is due. Naim^s of men second to those, such as Elliot 
and Thaek(‘ray, Hamilton and .Martin, th(‘ Shakesj)eares 
and Idowdens, the Moiicys, the Ro,>ses and Keenes, crowd 
the lionoiu' lists. ( )ne of th(j last to enjcjy the advantages 
of the college before its abolition was dohn Lawrence, 
who used to confess that hc‘ was m'ver good at language^, 
but wlios(‘. vigorous lUndo^tani made iminy an ill-doing 
Raja tremble, Avhih' his hoirndy conversation, interspersed 
with jokes, eluau'ed and encouraged rh(* toiling ryot. 

Th(‘s(‘,, and men like these, .sat at tlu^ ha^t of C’arey, 
w'liere they learned not only to be scholars but to treat the 
natives kindly, and — some of them — even as brethren in 
(Jlirist. Lhen from teaching the future. ruh‘rs of tlio Ea^^t, 
the missionary -prolesMir turned to hi.s Bengali preaching 
and his Ikmevolcnt In.stitntion, to his visits to the jirisoners 
and his intercourse with the British soldiers in Fort AVih 
liam. And wlien the four days’ work in Calcutta Avas over, 
the early tide bore him swiftly u[> the Jloogli to the study 
where, for the n^st of tlic week, he gave hims(;lf to the 
translation of the Bible into the languages of the people 
and of their leaders. 


r 
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The Bible Carey’s iiussionary 'weapon — Otlier veniacnlar translators ~ 
(’arey's modest but jiist de^ciiidion <>1 his labours--- His philological 
key — Tyjie-cnttmg ami t\pc-casting by a Hindoo black^nith— The 
livst inaiiutactuu* of jiapor aiul ste.on-eiigiiie in the Eas1--Caiey 
takes stock of the translalion M’ork at the openue^^ of lsOs--ln his 
work.shoj) — A seminary of Eible tiaii'-l.itors — ^\■lliiam "Sbit-'s, slioe- 
riiakor, the Coverdalo of tin* Bemnili Bible--\\ cnger— A Bengali 
Blither wanted— Carey’s Bengali Bibh — H(*w tin; New 'J'esiament 
was ju'inted — The tirst cojiy tillered to Hod --l\eee])tion <jf tlie, \olume 
By Lord Spencer and Heorge IJl.— St If-evnlem iiej- jtower t)t the lirst 
edition — Tlie Bible in ()ori\a — in Ma_diadj, Assamese, Klnisi, ami 
Maiiijioori ---Marathi, Konkani, ami (b>o)aiati veisions — 'I'lit* transla- 
tion into Himli ami its many <liale(ts — d'he Diavnban translations- - 
Tale of the Pushtoo Bible — 1’he Sikb-, ami the Jhble — '!’he lirst Bur- 
man \ersion and ])ress-- Tlie British ami Foieigu Bible Sociely-- 
])eat]is, eartliqiiake, ami lire m ISPi! --Destrm lion of tbe }^re^^— 
Thomason’s tle.scription ot the sinokiiij- luins -(’urey’s liertiLm as to 
his manuscripts — Enthusiastic sympathy of India ami Cliiisiendom 
— The phcenix and its featliers. 


Every great reform in the world lias ]>ocn, in the first 
instance, the work of one man, who, liewever much he 
may liave been the product of his time, lias conceived and 
})egun to execute the movimient wliicli transforms society. 
This is true alike of the moral and the physical forces of 
history, of contemporaries so a])f)arently opposite in char- 
acter and aims as Carey and Clarkson on the one side 
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and Napoleon and Wellington on the other. Carey stood 
alone in his persistent determination that the Church should 
evangelise the world. He was no less singular in the 
means which he insisted on as the first essential condition 
of its evangelisation — the vernacular translation of the 
Bil)]c. From the Scriptures alone, while yet a journeyman 
shoemaker of eighteen, “ ho had formed his own system,” 
and had been filled with the divine missionary idea. That 
was a year before the first Bible Society was formed in 
17(Sv) to circulate the English Bible among soldiers and 
sailors ; and, a (juarter of a century before his own success 
led to the formation in 1801 of the British and Foreign 
Bible. Society. From the time of his youth, when he 
realised the self-evidencing power of the Bible, Caiey’s 
unbroken habit was to lu‘gin every morning by reading 
one chapter of tln^ Bibl(‘, fir.^t in English, and then in each 
of tlie languages, soon nuiulKU'ing six, which lie had him- 
self learnecl. 

Hence tlie translation of the Bible into all the languag(‘S 
and jirincipal diah;cts of India and Eastern Asia was the 
work above all others to which Carey set himself from the 
time, in 17i).‘b when he mastered the Btuigali. lie ])reachcd, 
he taught, he “discipled” in every form then n^asonable 
and possible, and in the fullest sense of his Master's mis- 
sionary charge. But the one form of most pressing and 
abiding im[)ortance, the condition without which neither 
true faith, nor true science, nor true civilisation could 
exist or be propagated outside of the narrow circle to be 
reached by the om^ herald’s voice, was the publishing of 
the divine message in the mother tonguc.s of the millions 
of Asiatic men and women, boys and girls, and in the 
learned tongues also of their leaders and priests. Wiclif 
had first done this for the English - reading races of all 
time, translating from the Latin, and so had begun the 
R(‘formation, religious and political, not only in Britain 
but in Western Christendom. Erasmus and Luther had 
followed him — the former in his (fr(*ek and Latin New 
Testament and in his Paraphrase of the Word for “ women 
and cobblers, clown.s, mechanics, and even the Turks”; the 
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latter in his great vernacular translation of the edition of 
Erasmus, who had never ceased to urge his contcm[>orarics 
to translate the Scriptures “ into all tongues/’ Tyndale 
had first given England the llible from the Hebrew and 
the Greek. And now one of these CMd)blers was ])roinpted 
and enabled by the Spirit who is the author of the truth 
in the Scriptures, to give to South and Eastern Asia the 
sacred books which its Syrian sons, from Moses and Ezra 
to Paul and John, had been inspired to write for all rac(‘s 
and all ages. Emphatically, Garey and his later coad- 
jutors deserve the hinguagi^ of the Pritisli and Foreign 
Bible Society when, in 1827, it made to St‘rain])ore a last 
grant of money for translation : — FiitniM* generations will 
apply to them the words of the translators of the English 
Bilde — ^ Therefore blessed be they and most honoured 
their names that Ineak the ice and giv<‘ the oust*! in that 
which helped them forward to the sa\ing of souls. Eow 
what can bo more availalde thereto than to deliver God s 
hook unto God’s people in a tongue which they under- 
staml ? ’ ” Carey might tolerate interruption wlnm engaged 
in other work, but for forty years he n(‘\ ei* allow e<l anything 
to sliorten the time nllott(‘d to the Bible work. ‘‘ You, 
madam,” he wrote in 1797 to a lady as to manv a corre- 
spondent, wdll excuse my brevity when T ijiform you 
that all my time for Avritirig letters is stolen from the 
work of transcribing the »Scrjptures into tlie Bengali 
language.” 

When stripped of the extravagan<‘.e of statement into 
which they have grown in the course of a e(‘ntury in tlie 
missionary periodicals and on the popular platforms of 
England, the facts are more remarkable tlian the pious 
myth which has accreted round them. Fnmi no nuue 
humility, but with an accurate judgment in the state of 
scholarship and criticism at the end of l^ist century, (kirey 
always insisted that he was a forerunner, breaking up the 
way for successors like Yates and Wenger, w ho, in their 
turn, must be superseded by purely native Tyndalcs and 
Luthers in the Church of India. He neve^r justilied, he 
more than once deprecated, the talk of his having trans- 
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lated the llilde into forty languages and dialects.^ As we 
))roceed that will l)e a]>parcnt which he did with his 
own hand, that which his colleagues accorn} dished, that 
which he revised and edited both of their work and of the 


' THIKTY-SIX TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 

^Lm)E vni) Kditli) hY Dii. Cacly at Sehamtori:. 


Fnst 



ruhiisiua 

ill 


1801. 

BI'.scat.i — N ew T«*v(anR*nt ; Old Testament in 1^02-9. 

isn. 

( (onya 

in 1810. 

1821. 

iVlagh.'i'li 

,, ^nily. 

1815-10. 


, ^ in 1832. 

IS'il. 

K lia^i 


1811-21. 

Alanijioon. 


Ls’Os. 

SANSKRIT 

in 181MS. 

1800-11. 

II 1M)I 

,, in 1813-18. 

1822-32. 


,, <»nly. 

1S15-22. 

Kaiiouji 


1820 

KlM»^:lli — f a»h{ 

lel of Matthew only. 

1.''22. 

jioori — ^ 

sew Testament only. 

1815. 

3e \ |»(K>i i 


1821. 

lihuL^li 

); 

1821. 

Maj wari 

» ) 

1822. 

Il.'u.niti 

• » 

1823. 

Bikaucri 

? 1 

1823. 

Oojfini 

j ’ 

1821. 

Blial ti 

)> 

1832. 

i'aljM 

5 » 

1 820. 

Kuniaoni 

J > 

18.32. 

(iurliw.ali 

5 f 

1821. 

Nt‘[talfM' 

} ’ 

1811. 

Maka'I hi — 

,, OKI Testament in 1S20. 

1820. 

(Joojarali 

,, only. 

1810. 

Koiikan 

,, IVntateiR'U in 1 S21. 

1815. 

Faxjabi 

,, ,, aii'l Historical 


r>ooks in 

1 822. 

1819. 

Moollam- -No\s TVstainmit. 

1825. 

Sindhi — C»ns]u 

1 of Matthew only. 


1820. Ka.sh)iii-<‘ri-—New TestaiiR'Ut ; ainl OKI Testaiuent to 2d 
Book of Kings. 

Dogri — New Testauicnt only. 


1820-2(5. 
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pundits’, and that which he corrected and printed for 
others at his own Scrampore press under the care of Ward. 
It is to these four lines of work, wliich centred in him, as 
most of them originally proceeded from his conception 
and advocacy, that the assertion as to the forty transla- 
tions is strictly apjdicaldci. The llcngali, Himli, IMarathi, 
and Sanskrit translations were his own. Tlie Chinese 
was similarl}^ the work of Mnrshman. The Hindi versions, 
in their many dialects, and the Ooriva, were ])locked out 
by liis colleagues and the pundits. He saw tlirough tlie 
press the Hindostani, Persian, Malay, Tamil, and other 
versions of the whole or portions of tin* Scriptiirt‘s. He 
ceased not, night and day, if by any means, witli a having 
catholicity, the Word of God might ])e givtni to the millions. 
His home correspomleiit in this and jairely scholarly sub- 
jects v/as Dr. Eyland, an acconi})lished llehraist and llihlical 
critic for that day, at the head of tlie Brist( »1 Col lege. Ca ivy’s 
letters, plentifully sprinkled with Hebrew and Greek, show 
the jealousy with which he sought to convey the divine 
message accurately, and the unwearied sen.se of res]>un.si- 
bility under which he worked. Biblical criticism, alike as 
to tlie original text and to the exegesis of the sacred writ- 
ings, is so very modern a science, that these letters have 
now only a hi.storical interest But this communication from 
Carey to Ryland .shows how he worked fr<mi tii** tiist : — 
‘^Calcutta, 14 /^ Dec. J803. — We soim^ time ago en- 
gaged in an undertaking, of whicli we intended to say 
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nothing until it was accomplished; but an unforeseen pro- 
vidence made it tiecessary for us to disclose it. It is as 
follows : About a year and a half ago, some attempts 
were made to engage Mr. (lilchrist in tlio translation of 
the Scriptures into the Hindostani language. By some- 
thing or other it was jait b}". The Bersian was also at 
the same time much talked of, but given up, or rather not 
engage<l in. At tliis time several considerations pre- 
vailed on us to set ourselves silently to work upon a trans- 
lation into these kinguages. We accordingly liired two 
moonshees to assist us in it, and each of us took our share ; 
Brotber Mar^hman took Matthew and Luke; Brother Ward, 
Mark ami John ; ami myself tin*, remaining part of the Mew 
Testament into llimlostani. 1 umlertook no part of the 
Persian ; but, instead thereof, (*ngaged in translating it into 
Maharastra, t‘ommonly called tin*. .Mahratta language, the 
person who assists me in tin* llimlostani ])eing a Mahratta. 
Brother Mar.^hman has tinisln'd iMatthew, and, instead of 
Lulvi', has iH‘gun tin* Acts. Brother 'Ward luis ilonc ]»art 
of John, ami I ha\c done the Lpisties, and about six chaj)- 
ters of tln^ luivelation : ami liavc ]>roceeded as far as the 
second (?j»istlo of tin* Lorinthiaiis in the revisal : they 
ha\(* ilone a ft‘vv t'hapters into Pn^iait, <‘Ln<l 1 a few into 
Mahratta. Thus tin* matter stood, till a few days ago ^Mr. 
Biicliauan infoi ined me that a military gentleman had trans- 
lated the (Jospels into Hindostani and Persian, and had 
made a present of them to the (^'ollege, and that the Col- 
lege Council had V(>trd the ]»rinting of them. This made 
it necessary for me to say what wc had heeti about ; and 
had it not l)een for this circumstance we should not have 
said any thing till we had got the Mew Testament at least 
})rctty forward in printing. I am very glad that ]Major 
Colehrooke has done it. We will gladly do what others 
do not do, and wish all speed to those who do any thing 
in this w'ay. M"e have it in our power, if our means w'ould 
do for it, in tlie space of about iifteeu years to have the 
word of God translated and printed in all the languages of 
the East. Our situation is such as to furnish us with the 
best assistance from natives of the ditVeront countries. We 
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can have types of all the different characters cast here ; and 
about 700 rupees per month, part of which I hope we 
shall be able to furnish, •would com])lete the work. The 
languages are the Hindostani (Hindi), Alaharastra, Ooriya, 
Teiinga, Bhotan, Burman, Chinese, Cochin Chinese, 'Bongkin- 
cse, and ]\Ialay. On this gnnit work we have fixed our eyes, 
Whether Cod will enable us to accomplish it, or any con- 
siderable part of it, is uncertain.” 

But all these advaiitages, his own genius for languages, 
his uncomjuerable phxhling directed by a divine motive, 
his colleagues’ co-operation, the encouragement of learned 
societies and tlu^ ]>ublic, and tlie number of ])undits and 
moonshees increabcd by the C()lleg(‘ of Fort William, would 
have failed to open the door of the Fast to the sacn*d 
Scrijitures had the philological key of the San^lvrit lieen 
Avanting or un(liscover{‘(]. In the jireJaee to his Sanskrit 
grammar, quoted by the Qu(irf> rl// licvkir Avith high approba- 
tion, Carey Avrote that it gave him the nu'aiiiiig of four out 
of every five Avords of the ])rinei[)al languag(‘s of the Avhole 
peo}»le of India: — “ The peculiar grammar oi‘ any one of 
these may lie ac([uired in a couple of months, and then the 
language lies o])en to the student. Tin* knowledge of four 
Avords in fiv’-e enables him to read with pl(‘asui*(\ and rtmders 
the acquisition of the feAV ncAv words, a.s Avell as the idio- 
matic exjiressions, a matter of delight ratluu'than of lalxair. 
Thus tlie Ooriya, though 2)ossc‘s>ing a ^(‘parate grammar 
and character, is so much like tluj Bengali in the V(*ry 
expre.'?sion that a Bengali pumlit is almost equal to the 
correction of an Orissa jiroof sheet; ami the lirst time 
that I read a page of Goojarati tlie moaning a]>peared 
so obvious as to render it unnecessary to ask tln^ pumlit 
questions.” 

The mechanical a])paT-atus of types, paper, and printing 
seem to iiaAe heen provided hy the same providtuitial fore- 
sight as the intellectual and the spiritual. We have seen 
how, Avhen he Avas far enough advanced in his translation, 
Carey amid the swamps of Dinajpoor looked to Kngland for 
press, type, paper, and jiriiiter. He got the last, William 
Ward, a man of liis own selection, Avorthy to he his col- 
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league. But he had hardly despatched his letter when he 
found or made all the rest in Bengal itself. It was from 
the old press bought in Calcutta, set up in Mudnabati, and 
removed to Serampore, tha,t the first eclition of the Bengali 
New Testanumt was printed. The f(iw rare and venerable 
copies have now a peculiar bibliographic interest ; the type 
and th(^ j)ape]' alik<j are coarse and })lurre(l. 

Sir Charles Wilkins, the Caxton of India, had with his 
own hands cut the punches and cast the ty])cs from which 
ITalhed’s Ikuigali grammar was printtMl at Hoogli in 177(S. 
He taught the art to a native blacksmith, Ponchanan, wdio 
went to Sonnn]>ore in s(‘arch of work just wdien Carey wais 
in (lc*s|>air for a fount of the sacred Hevaiiagari ty]H^ for his 
Sanskrit grammar, and for founts of the otlu^r languages 
besides Bengali wdiich had never been ladnted. Tiny thus 
tell tlie story in a Moimir Itdaiitr to thr Traf(s!uii<//is, jaib- 
lished in 1807 

It will obvious tli.it in the ]»r»*st'iit statr of tilings in India it 
was in many instanofs iivcvssary to last TifW founts of tNiu's in sewi'al 
of tlivsf languages. lla}>|>ily for us .and India at l.irgv Wilkin^' had 
k‘d tin* wa\ in this dv]>artm(*nt ; and by ]MTscvcriug industry, the 
vabk' of w bi(di can scarcely be a})|)rcciatf‘«], under tlic gn-ati'.st disad- 
vantages with respect to materials and WfJikipLMi, liad brought the 
liengali to n high dcgieo (»f ptTketioii. Soon afti'r our bcTtling at 
Scranqtore tlu- jirovideiiee of God bi ought to us the Vt-ry aitist who 
laid wrought with Wilkin.^ in that work, and in a great measure im- 
bilx'd las ideas. ]>y hi.> a.ssi.stanee w'e ereeletl a letter-foundry ; and 
although lie is now dead, he had so fully i ommunieated his art to a 
mimber of otlnrs, that they eairy forward the w’ork of type-easting, 
and evt'ii of eutUng the matiiers, with a degree of ae.'urai'y wdiiidi 
would not disgrace European artist^'. These have east for u.s two or 
three founts of Itengali ; and we are now emjdtiying them in easting 
a fount on a eonstruelion whieh bubs fair to <hmiiiish the cxj^'iise of 
paper, and the size of the hook at least one-fourtli, without alfeeting 
the legibility of the charaetor. Gf the Devunugari character we have 
also east an mitire mwv fount, which is esteemed the must beautiful of 
the kind in Imlia. It eonsists of nearly lOOu dithu'ent eomhinations of 
characters, so tliat the expense of cutting the patterns only amounted 
to ]5(>0 ^lpee^, cvelusive of metal and casting. 

In tile Grissa W(> have been compelled also to east a new fount of 
types, as none before existed in that character. The fount consivsts of 
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about 300 separate (‘onibinations, aiul the whole expense of cuttin^^ and 
casting has amounted to at least 1000 rupees. The character, thougli 
distinct, is of a moderate size, and will comprise the whole New Testa- 
ment in about 700 pages octavo, which is about a fourtli less than the 
liengali. Although in the Mahratta country the Devanagari charaetei 
is well known to men of education, yet a charai’ter is current among 
the men of business which is much sjnallcr, and \aries considerably 
in form from the Nagari, though the number and power of the letters 
nearly correspond. We have cast a fount in this character, in which we 
have begun to print the Mahratta New Testament, as well as a. ^lahratta 
dictionaiy. This character is moderate in size, di>tinet and boautiful. 
It will comprise the New’ Testament in perhaps a less iniinbcr of pages 
than the Orissa. The expense of casting, etc., has been much the 
same. We stand in iiectl of throe more founts ; one in tlie lUirman, 
another in the 3\‘linga and Kernata, and a thir<l in the Seek's char- 
actor. These, with the Chinese chaiaclers, wall enable us to go tbrougli 
the work. An excellent and extensive fount of Persian wc icceivod 
from you, dear brcthien, last year.” 

Pancliannn’s api»rentice, JVIonohur, contimioil to make 
elegant founts of type in all Eastern languages for tin*, 
mission and for sale to others f(»r more than toity y(‘iirs, 
becoming a lienefactor not only to literature but to Chris- 
tian civilisation to an extent of whicli lie was unconscious, 
for he remained a Hindoo of the blacksmith ca^^te. In 
1839, when he first w#*nt to India as a young missionary, 
the Eev. James Kennedy^ saw him, as the present writer 
has often since seen his successor, cutting the matrices or 
casting the type for tlic Jlibles, while he srpiatted below 
his favourite idol, under the auspices of which alone he 
would work. Scrampore continued down till 18G0 to be 
the principal Oriental typcfouiidry of the East.*' 


^ Life and Work in Bcnarcft and Knmaon, lSr,0-77, Loij<loii, 188-1. 

2 Mr. John Marshman, in his IJfc and l^mrsof the tliree, stales 
that Fry and Figgiiis, tiic London typefouiuiers, would not produce 
under £700 half the Nagari fount wlii^di the Si-rarnpore native turned 
out at about £100. In 1813 Dr. Marshmaii’s Chinese Gospels w'ere 
printed on movable metallic types, instead of the immemorial wooden 
blocks, for the first time in the tw*enty centuries of the history of 
Chinese printing. This forms an era in the history of Chinese litera- 
ture he justly remarks. 
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Hardly less service did the mission come to render to 
the manufacture of paper in course of time, giving the name 
of Seram])orc to a variety known all over India. At first 
(’arey was compelled to print his Jkmgali Testament on a 
dingy, porous, rougli substance called J^itna })aper. Then 
he began to de]K'nd on sui>plies from England, which in tliose 
days reacluid the pi-ess at irrcigular times, often impeding 
tlie work, and was most co.stly. Tliis was not all. Native 
pa]H;r, wlietlier mill or hand-made, being sized with rice 
pasto, attracted the bookworm ami white ant, so that the 
first sheets of a work whicli lingered in the prt‘ss were often 
(h‘Voure<l by the.se ins(‘et.s before the last sheids wei’e printed 
otf. Carey use.d to preserve his most valuable manuscripts 
by writing on arseni<‘ate<l pa\>er, wiiicli became of a hideous 
yellow <‘ol()ur, though it is to this alone we owe the pre- 
sei'vation in the library of Serampore College of fiv(‘ colossal 
volumes of a j'olyglot dictionary prepared for the Bible 
tran.slation work. Many and long were the experiments 
of the missionaries to solve tin? })aper difficulty, ending in 
the ereetion of a ti'ead-mill on which relays of fortynatives 
reduced the raw mat(‘rial in the paper-engine, until one 
was accidentally killed. 

The iuiterprise of Mr. A\*illiani .lones, who first worked 
the lianet*guiij coal-field, .suggested tlu^ remedy in tlie em- 
ployment of a, steam-engine. One of twelve-horse power 
was onlered from Messrs. 'Pliwaitcs and Rotliwell of Bolton. 
This was the first ever erected in India, and it was a 
purely missionary locomotive. The “ machine of fire,” as 
they called it, Iwought crowds of natives to tlie mission, 
Avhose curiosity tried the patience of the eiigineman imported 
to work it ; while many a European who had never seen 
machinery driven by steam cam<) to study and to co])y it. 
The date was the 27th of March 1820, wlien ‘‘the engine 
wmit in reality this day 2^ From that time till 1805 Seram- 
poro liecame tlie one sourci*. of suj)])ly for local as distiii- 
giiished from im})ortedand jmrely iiativ^e hand-made paper. 
Even the cartridges of J\lutiny notoriety in 1857 were from 
this factory, though it had long ceased to be connected with 
the mission. 
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Dr. Carey thus took stock of the transliiting eiiter 2 )rise 
in a letter to Dr. Ryland : — 

“ ^'2d Januarn 1808. — I^ast year may he reckoned among 
the most important which this mission has seen, — not for the 
numbers converted among the natives, for they have btani 
fewer than in some preceding years, but for the gracious care 
which God has exercised towards us. AVe have l)een enabled 
to carry on the translation and printing of the Word of (b)d 
in several languages. The printing is now going on in six 
and the translation into six more. The Bengali is all ju’inted 
exce}>t from Judges vii. to the end of Esther ; Sanskrit New 
Testament to Acts xxvii. ; Orissa to Jolm xxi. ; Mahratta, 
2tl ed., to the end of Matthew ; llimlostani (new version) 
to Mark v,, and Matthew is begun in Goojarati. The trans- 
lation is nearh’ carried on to the end of John in Chin(‘>e, 
Telinga, Kurnata, and the language of the Seeks, it is 
carried on to a pretty large extent in Persian luid begun in 
Barman. The whole Bible was printed in Malay at Batavia 
some years ago. The whole is ju’inted in Tamil, and tli(‘ 
Syrian Bishop at Travancore is now superintending a trans- 
lation from Syriac into Malayala. I learnt this week that 
the language of Cashmere is a distinct language. 

I have this day been to visit the most learned Hindoo 
now living; he p])eaks only Sanskrit, is more than eighty 
years old, is ac(piainted with the writings and has studie<l 
the sentiments of all their schools of ]>hiloso])hy (usually 
called the Darshunas of the Veda). He. tells me that this 
is the sixteenth time that lie has travelled from Kamc‘-li- 
waram to Harhu (viz. from the extreme ca])e of tlu^ Penin- 
sula to Benares). He was, he says, near Abulras when the 
English first took jios.ses.sion of it. This man has given 
his opinion against tlic burning of women.” 

Four years later, in another letter to Ryland, he takes 
us into his confidence more fully, sliowing us not only his 
sacred work.sho}),but ingenuously revealing his own humility 
and self-sacrifice: — I>eirmher iHll. — 1 liav(? of late 
been much impressed with the vast imj)ortance (jf laying a 
foundation for Biblical criticism in tlic East, ])y preparing 
grammars of the dilfercnt languages into which we have 
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translated or may ti'anslatc the Bi])Ie. Without some such 
stej), they who follow us will liavo to wade through the 
same labour that I have, in oj*der to stand merely ujxm the 
same ground that I now stand upon. If, liowever, ele- 
mentary books are provided, the labour will be greatly 
contracted ; and a person will be al)lc in a short time to 
ac(piire that whicli has (‘ost me years of study and toil. 

‘‘ Tlic neces.^ity which lies upon me of actpiiring so mai^y 
languages, obliges me to study and write out the grammar 
of <‘ach of thmii, and to aittmd closely to tiu‘ir irregulari- 
ties and ])eculiai’iti(‘S. I have therefore already published 
grammars of three of them ; namely, the. Sanskrit, the 
Bengali, and the Mahratta, To tbe>e I have resf)lved to 
add grammars of the Teliuga, Kurnata, Ori>sa, Punjabi, 
Kashm(*eri, ( Joojai’ati, 2\ejKdese, aiid As.sam languages, 
d'wo of thesi*. are now in the press, and I ho[>e to have two 
or thret' more of them out by the end of tlu* next year. 

“ 'Fhis may not only be u.seful in tlu* way I have stated, 
l)Ut may serve to furnish an answer to a « [notion which 
has been more than once rept*ated, ‘ How can these men 
translate into so great a number of languages ? ’ Few 
]K*o[)lc know what may be done till tliey try, and i^oi'severo 
in what they undertake. 

“ I am now printing a dictumarv of the Bengali, which 
Avill be ]>rettv large, for I have got to page 250, ([uarto, 
and am not near through the first letter. That letter, how- 
ever, ])egins more words than any two others. 

“To secure the gradual ]>erfection of the translations, I 
have also in my mind, and indeed have betm h>ng collect- 
ing materials for, Unuri\<fd Dhiionarff tf tJir Oriental 
laiajuaffer derired from the Sanskrit. I mean to take the 
Sanskrit, of course, as the groumlwork, and to give the 
<litlerent acceptations of every word, with examjdos of their 
application, in the manner of Johnson, and then to give the 
synonyms in tlie dilferent languages derived from tlie Sans- 
krit, w ith the Hebrew and (1 reek terms answ ering thereto ; 
ahvays ]mttiiig the word derived from the Sanskrit term 
first, and then those derived from other sources. I intend 
ahvays to give the etymology of the Sanskrit term, so that 
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that of the terms deduced from it in the cognate languages 
will be evident. This work will be groat, and it is doubt- 
ful wdiether 1 shall live to complete it ; but 1 mean to begin 
to arrange the materials, which I have been some years 
collecting for this purpose, as soon as my llengali dictionary 
is finished. Should 1 live to accomplish tliis, iind the trans- 
lations in hand, 1 think I can then say, ‘ Lord, now Icttest 
thou thy servant depart in peace. ^ " 

The ardent scholar had tw(*nt y-three years of toil before 
him in this happy work. But he did not know this, while 
each year the labour increased, and the a})preht‘nsion grew 
that he and his colleagues might at any time be removed 
without leaving a trained successor. I'liey naturally looked 
first to the sons of the mission for translators as they had 
already done for preachers. 

To T)r. Carey personally, however, the education of a 
young missionary S 2 )ecially fitted to ])e his siu'cessor, as 
translator and editor of the translations, was even more im- 
portant. Such a man was found in William Vatc*^, born in 
1792, and in the county, Leicestershirt*, in which Carey 
brought the Ba]>tist mission to the biilli. Vat(?s was in his 
early years also a shoemaker, and member of Car<‘y’s old 
church in Harvey Lane, when under the great I’obert Hall, 
who said to the youth’s fatlier, ‘‘ Your son, sir, will be a 
great scholar and a good preacher, and he. is a holy young 
man.” In 1814 he became the last of the young mission- 
aries devoted to the cause by Fuller, soon to ])ass away, 
Ivyland, and Hall. Yates had not Ixam many months at 
Serampore when, with the approval of his bn‘thren, Carey 
wrote to Fuller, on 17th ]\Iay 1815 : — “ 1 am mueli inclined 
to associate him with myself in tlu; tran.dations. IVly labour 
is greater than at any former ]>eri()d. We ]ia\ c now trans- 
lations of the Bible going forward in twenty-scuen lan- 
guages, all of which are in tlie ]>ress exce[)t two or three. 
The labour of correcting and i‘c\'ising all of them lies on 
me.” By September we find Yates writing: — Dr. Carey 
sends all the Bengali proofs to me to review. I read them 
over, and if there is anything I do not understand, or think 
to be wrong, I mark it. We then converse over it, and if 
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it is wrong, he alters it ; but if not, he shows me the reason 
why it is riglit, and thus will initiate me into the languages 
as fast as [ can learn them. He wishes me to begin the 
Hindi very soon. Since 1 have been h(jre 1 have read tliree 
volumes in llengali, and they have but six of consequence 
in prose. Ther(i are abmulaiice in Sanskrit.” “Dr. Carey 
has treated ni(i with the greatest afh'ction and kindness, 
and told me he will give me every information he can, 
and do anything in his power to promote my happiness.” 
What Ilariich was to tlie ])rr)phet Jcu’emiah, that Yates 
miglit have btjen to Carey, who went .so far in urging him 
to remain for life in Seramj)ore as to say, “if he did not 
a.cc<q>t the >ervice it would be, in liis judgment, acting 
against Ti'evitlence, and the blessing of i'kvl was not to be 
expected.” Yates tlirew in his lot with the younger men 
who, in Calcutta after Fuller. s (b^atli, began the Society’s 
as distinct from the S(‘ram})ore mission. If (.'art\y was the 
Wiclif a]id Tyndale, Yatt‘s was the Coviu'dale of the llengali 
and Sanskrit llible. Wenger, tluiir .succe.ssf)r, was worthy 
of both. Iletigal now waits for tln^ lir.^t native revision of 
tlie gn‘at W(»rk wliieh these .^uece^sive pioneers have gradu- 
ally impro\ed. A\ hen .shall Fengal see its own Lutlun* ? 

The iJengali llible was the lir^t a*, it was the most im- 
portant of the thirty-.''i\ translations cmnpletely, or partially 
made by Carey. The province, or li(*utenaiit-governorshi}> 
as it now is, has the same area as France, and contains 
nearly double its |)opnlition, or seventy millions. Of the 
tliiH'e princij)al vernaculars, IJeiigali is spoken by thirty-.seven 
millions of Hindoos and Alohammedaus ; Hindi, Hindostani, 
and Oonloo ]>y tw enty live millions ; and Ooriya by about .six 
millions of Hindoos in Orissa. It was for all the natives of 
Bengal and of India north of the Dekhan (‘\south ”) table- 
laml, Imt especially for the Bengali-speaking })eop]e, who 
have increased till they are as numerou.s as the French, 
that William Carey maybe said to have created a literary 
language ninety years ago. 

''Fho lir.st Ikmgali version of the whole New Testament 
Carey translated from the original Greek before the 
close of 179G. The only English commentarv used was the 
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FamUy Expositor oi Doddritlgo, publis^hed in 1738, and tlioii 
the most critical in the latiguage. P\)nr times he revised 
the manuscript, with a Greek concordance in liis liand, and 
he used it not only with Ram ikisu l>y liis side, the most 
accomjdished of early Bengali scholars, hut with the natives 
around him of all classes. By 1800 Ward had arrived as 
printer, tlie press was perfected at Serampore, and the result 
of seven years of toil appeared in February 1801, in the 
first edition of 2(^00 cojnes, costing £G12. The ))rinting 
occupied nine months. The type was set up by A\'ai’d and 
Carey’s son Felix with tlieir own haiids ; ‘Gbi* about a 
month at first wo had a Brahman comj)ositor, but we were 
quite Aveary of him. We keja four pressmen constantly 
employed.” A public subscrijUion had been opened for 
the whole Bengali Bibleat Rs.32, or £ 1 a co}>y as exchange 
then Avas, and nearly hfty copies had been at once sub- 
scribed for. It AA^as this edition Avhich immediately led to 
Carey’s a]q)ointment to the College of Fort William, ami it 
Avas that ap])ointinent Avhich placed Carey in a j)osition, philo- 
logical and financial, to give the Bible to all the peoples of 
the farther East in their own tongue. 

Some loving memories cluster round the first Bengali 
vension of the Aew Testament Avliich it is Avril to collect. 
On Tuesday, 1 8th Mai ch 1800, \\hu\rs joum a P recoi ds : — 
‘‘ Brother Carey took an impression at the press of the first 
page in MatthcAv.” The tran.slator Avas hiiiis«‘lf the pn^.ss- 
rnan. As soon as the Avhole of this Gospel Avas ready. 500 
copies of it Avere struck off for immediate circulation, ‘‘which 
Ave considered of importance as containing a coai[)lete life 
of tlie Redeemer.” Four days after an advertiscunent in 
the official Calcutta Gazette, announcing that the mission- 
aries had established a press at S(‘raTn])ore and Averc print- 
ing the Bible in Bengali, rou:5ti(l Lord Wellesley, who had 
fettered the press in British India. Mr. BroAvn Avas able 
to inform tlie Governor-General that this very Serainpore 

^ The fervent printer thu.s WTote to his Hull frioiuls : — To give 
to a man a New Testament w4io never saw it, Avho lia.s ])eeu reading lie.s 
as the Word of God ; to give him these CA^erlasting lines whicli angels 
would be glad to read — this, this is my blessed work.” 
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press had refused to print a political attack on the Eii<^lish 
Government, and tliat it was intended for the spiritual in- 
struction only of tile natives. Tliis called forth the assurance 
from that liberal statesman that he was personally favour- 
able to the conversion of the bealhen. When he was further 
told that such an Oriental press ^vould be invalualdc to the 
College of Fort William, he not only withdrew his opposi- 
tion but made Carey lirst teacher of llengali. it was on the 
7th February 1801 that the last sheet with tlie final correc- 
tions was })Ut into Carey's hands. AVhen a volume had 
been bound it was reverenth" otlered to God b\ b(*ing placed 
on the communion-table of the chapel, and the mission fami- 
lies and the new-made converts gathered around it ^\ith 
solemn tlianksgiving to God. As Tvndale's version had 
broken tlie yoke of the }>apacy in England, Carey thus 
struck the first deadly blow at Brahmanism in its strong- 
hold. 

When the flr>sl. co}>ies reaehe<l England, Amlrew Fuller 
sent one to the second Earl Spencer, tin,* peer who liad used 
the wealth of Sarah, Duchessof ]\I ail borough, to collect the 
great library at Althoi-p. Carey had heeii a ]>oor tenant 
of his, though the Eiirl knew it not. When the B(‘ngali 
New Testament reached him, with its story, he sent a cheque 
for £50 to ludp to translate the Old Testament, and he took 
care that a copy should he prestuited to George III., as by 
his own re((uest. IVlr. Bow} er Avas rec(‘ived one morning at 
Windsor, and along with the volume presented an ad<lress 
cxpj’essing the tlosire that His Majesty might live to see 
its principles universally [u-evail throughout his Eastern 
dominions. On this tlie lord in waiting Avliis])ered a doubt 
whether the liook liad come through the proper channel. 
At once the king rejdied tliat the Board of Control had 
nothing to do with it, and turning to ]\lr. Boywer said, “ I 
am greatly pleased to find that any of my subjects are em- 
ployed in this manner.'' 

This now rare volume, to be found on the shelves of 
the Serampore College Library, where it leads the host of 
the Carey translations, is coarse and unattractive in appear- 
ance compared with its latest successors. In truth the 

Q 
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second edition, 'wliicli appeared in 1806, was almost a new 
version. The criticism of his collea^.nies and others, esjie- 
cially of a ripe Grecian like Dr. Marsliman, the gi'owth of 
the native church, and his own ex])erieiice as a Professor 
of Sanskrit and Marathi as well as Een^^ali, gave Carey new 
]) 0 wer in adapting the language to the divine ideas of which 
he matle it the medium. But the first edition was not 
without its self-evidencing power. Seventeen years after, 
when the mission extended to the old capital of Dacca, 
there were found several villages of Ilindoo-boj'n ]H‘asants 
who had given up idol-worship, were renowned for their 
truthfulness, and, as searching for a true teacher come from 
God, called themselves “ Satya- gooroos.” They trace<l 
their new faith to a much-worn book ke})t in a wooden box 
in one of their villages. Ko one could say whence it had 
come; all they ktiew was that they had possessed it for 
many years. It was C’ai’ey's first Bengali version of the 
Neiv Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Clirist. In 
the wide and ehistic Ixuinds of Ilimlooisni, and even, as 
we shall see, amid fanatical Mussulmans beyond the frontier, 
the Bible, dimly unJorslood without a teaelier, has led to 
puritan sects like this, as to earne.^t iiKpiircr.s like the cliam- 
berlaiu of Queen Candace. 

The third edition of the Bengali Testaimmt was pub- 
lished in 1811 in folio for tlie use of the native c-ongrega- 
tions by that time formed. The fourtli, consisting of 5000 
copies, appeared in 1816, and the eighth in 1832. The 
venerable scholar, like Columba at Iona over the thirty- 
fourth psalm, and Baeda at Jarrow over tin*, sixth chapter 
of John's Gospel, said a.s he corrected the last sheet — the 
last after forty years' faithful and delighted toil: “My 
work is done ; I have nothing more to do but to wait the 
will of the Lord ” The Old Testament from the Hebrew 
<appeared iii portions from 1802 to 1809. Such was the 
ardour of the translator, that he had finished the correction 
of his version of the first chapter of Genesis in January 
1794. When he read it to two pundits from Nuddea, he 
told Fuller in his journal of that month tliey seemed much 
]deased with the account of the creation, but tlicy objected 
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to the omission of their imaginary place beneath the 

earth, which they thought should have been mentioned. 
At this early period Carey saw the weakness of Hin- 
dooism as a pretended revelation, from its identifica- 
tion with false physics, just as Duff was to see and use 
it afterwards with tremendous effect, and wrote : — “ There 
is a necessity of explaining to tlunii scv^eral circumstances 
relative to geogra])hy and chronology, as they have many 
suptirstitious opinions on those subjects which are closely 
connected with their systems of idolatry.” The Bengali 
Bi])le was the result of fifteen years’ sweet toil, in which 
Marshman read the Creek and Carey the Bengali ; every 
one of their colleagues examined the proof sheets, and 
Carey finally wrote with his owui pen the wdiole of the 
live octavo volumes. In the forty years of his misisionary 
career (\arey pre])are<l and saw through tin; ]>ress five 
editions of the Old Testament and eight editions of the 
Ts’ew' in Bengali. 

1’he SaiiJskrit version w'as traiwlate<l from the original, 
and w ritbui out by the toiling scliolar himself. Sir William 
♦I ones is said to have been able to secure his first ])undit'h 
h(dp only by i)aying him Ks.oOO a month, or .£700 a year, 
(’are}" engaged and trained his many ])iindit> at a twaaitieth 
of that sum. He w’ell knew that the Brfihmans w’ould scorn 
a hook in the language of the common peo})le. “A\'hat,” 
said one w"ho w'as offered the Hindi version, “even if the 
hooks should contain divim* knowledge, they are nothing 
to us. The know'ledge of Cod contained in tliem is to us 
as milk in a vesst^l of dog's skin, utterly ]K)lluted.” But, 
writes the annalist of ihblical Translations in India, Carey’s 
Sanskrit version wars cordially received by the Brahmans. 
Destroyed in the lire in 1812, the Old TestaTiient historical 
hooks were again f ranslatod, and appeared in 1815. In 
1827 the aged saint had strength to bring out the first 
volume of a thorough revision, and to leave the manuscript 
of the second volume, on liis death, as a legacy to his suc- 
cessors, Ya-tes and Wenger. Against Vedas and Upaiiishads, 
Brahmanas and Epics, he set the Sanskrit Bible. 

The whole nunihei’ of completely translated and pub- 
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lished versions of tlie sacred Scriptures which Carey sent 
forth was twenty-eight. Of these seven included the whole 
Bible, and twenty-one contained the hooks of the New 
Testament. Each translation has a history, a spiritual 
romance of its own. Each became almost immediately 
a silent but ellectual missionary to the peoples of Asia, as 
well as the scholarly and literary })ioneei' of those later 
editions and versions from which the native churches of 
farther Asia derive the materials of their lively growth. 

The Ooriya version was almost the first to b(i under- 
taken after the Bengali, to which language it bears the same 
relation as i‘ural Scotch to English, though it has a written 
character of its own. What is now the Orissa division of 
Bengal, separating it from Madras to the south-west, was 
added to the empire in 1803. This circumstance, and the 
fact that its Booree district, after centuries of sun-worship 
and then shiva-worship, luul ])ecome the high- place of the 
vaishnava cult of Jaganath and his car, which attracte<l and 
often slew hundreds of thousands of pilgrims every year, 
led Carey to ])reparo at once for the t>ress the Ooriya 
Bible. The chief pundit, Mritunjaj^a, skilled in both dia- 
lects, first adaj)ted the Bengali version to the language of 
the Ooriyas, which wrvS his own. Carey then took the 
manusci’ipt, compared it with the original Creek, and 
corrected it verse hy verse. The New Testament was 
ready in 1801), and the Old Testament in 181fi, the whole 
in four volumes. Large editions were (juickly bought up 
and circulated. These led to the establishment of the 
General Baptist Society\s missionaries at Cuttak, the cajutal, 
whence to this day they have evangelised the country and 
are hastening the decay of the Jaganath pilgrim abuses, in 
brotherly harmony with the Calvinistic Baptists and other 
evangelical missionaries. 

In 1814 the Serampore Bible translation college, as we 
may call it, began the preparation of the New Testament 
in Maghadi, another of the languages allied to the Bengali, 
and derived from the Sanskrit tlirough the Pali, because 
that was the vernacular of Buddhism in its original seat ; 
an edition of 1000 copies appeared in 1824. It was in- 
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tended to puldish a version in the Maitliili language of 
Bihar, whieli lias a literatui*e stretching back to tiie four- 
teenth century, tliat every class might have the Word of 
(h)d in tlieir own dialect. But Carey's literary enthusiasm 
and scholarshi]) had by this time done so much to develop 
and extend tlie power of Bengali proper, that it had begun 
to su]>erse<le all such dialects, exctipt Ooriya and the 
northern vernaculars of the valley of the Brahmapootra. 
In 1810 the Seram pore press added the Assamese New 
Testament to its achievements. In 1819 the first edition 
apiicared, in 1820 the jirovince became British, and in 
18112 Can.‘y had the satisfaction of issuing the Old Testa- 
ment, and Sidling ajiart ]\lr. Bae, a Scottish soldier, who 
had settleil tlau t^, as the iirst missionary at Oowhatti. To 
these must be a(hl(Ml, as in the Bengali character though 
non-Aryan languages, versions in Kliasi and Manipooii, the 
former for the democratic tribes of tlie Kha.sia hills among 
wliom the Welsh Calvini>ts liave since worked, and the 
latter for the curious Hindoo snake-people on the border 
(if Burma, who have tauglit Europe the ganit^ of polo. 

Another imnu'diatc; successor of the Bengali translation 
was the Marathi, of which also Carey was professor in the 
Colh'go of Fort William. By 1804 he vas himself hard 
at work on tliis version, l>y 1811 the' first edition of the 
New Testament aj)peared, and by 1820 the Old Testament 
left the ])ress. It was in a dialect peculiar to Nagiioor, 
and was at first largely circulated by a lieutenant in the 
army there. In 1812 Carey sent the missionary Aratoon 
to Bombay and Surat just after Henry Marty n had written 
that the only Cdiristian in the city who understood his 
evangelical sermon was a. rope maker just arrived from 
England. At the same time he Avas bus}’^ with a version 
in the dialect of the Konkan, the dcnsely-peo})led coast 
district to the south of Bombay city, inhabited chietly by 
tlic ablest Brabmanical race in India. In 1819 the New 
Testament appeared in this translation, having been under 
preparation at Serampore for eleven years. Thus Carey 
sought to turn to Christ the twelve millions of Hindoos 
Avho, from Western India above and below the great coast- 
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range known as the Sahyaclri or “ delectable ” mountains, 
had nearly wrested the whole peninsula from the Moham- 
medans, and had almost anticii)ated the life-giving rule of 
the British, first at Pani}>at and then at Assye. Mean- 
while new missionaries had been taking possession of those 
western districts where the men of Seramporo had sowed 
the lirst seed and reaped the first fruits. The charter of 
1813 made it possible for the American Missionaries to land 
there, and for the local Bible Society to spring into exist- 
ence. Dr. John Wilson and his Scottish colleagues followed 
them. Carey and his brethren welcomed these and retire<l 
from that field, confining themselves to providing, during 
the next seven years, a Goojarati version for the millions 
of Northern Bombay, including the liopcdul Parsecs, and 
resigning that, too, to the London Missionary Society after 
issuing the New Testament in 1820. 

Mr. Christopher Anderson justly remarks, in his 
of the English Eible, published forty-two years ago : — “ Time 
will show, and in a very singulai* manner, that every ver- 
sion, without exce}»tion, whicli came from Carey’s hands, 
has a value affixed to it which the present generation, 
living as it 'were too near an object, is not yet able to 
estimate or descry. Fifty years henc<^, we repeat, the 
character of this extraordinary and humble man will be 
more correctly appreciated.” 

In none of the classes of languages derived from the 
Sanskrit was the zeal of Carey and his associates so remark- 
able as in the Hindi, So early as 179fi he wrote of this 
])erhaps the most widely extended offspring of the Sans- 
krit : — “I have acquired so much of the Hindi as to 
converse in it and i)reach for some time intelligibly. . . . 
It is the current language of all the west from liiijmahal 
to Delhi, and perhaps farther. With this 1 can be under- 
stood nearly all over Hindostan.” By the time that he 
issued the sixth memoir of the translations Chamberlain’s 
experiences in North-Western India led Carey to write 
that he had ascertained the existence of twenty dialects of 
Hindi, with the same vocabulary but different sets of ter- 
minations. The Bruj or Brijbhasa Gospels were finished 
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ill 1813, two years after Chamberlain had settled in Agra, 
and the New Testament was completed nine years after. 
This version of the (gospels led the Brahman priest, Anand 
Masih, to Christ. In their eagerness for a copy of the 
Old Testament, which appeared in 1818, many Sepoys 
brought testimonials from their commanding officers, and 
in one year it led eighteen converts to Christ. The other 
Hindi dialects, in which the Avhole New Testament or the 
Oosj)el.s apiieared, will be found at page 213. The })arent 
Hindi translation was made by Carey with his own hand 
fnuii the original languages between 1802 and 1807, and 
ran through many large editions till Air. Chamberlain’s 
was preferred by Carey himself in 1819. 

Wo may pass over the story of the Dra vidian versions, 
the Telugoo ^ New Testament and Pentateuch, and the 
Kaiiai'ese. Nor m'ed w<‘ do more than refer to the 
Singhalese, “derived from the previctus labours of Dr. 
(Jaroy” liy I'olfrev, the Persian, AJalayalam, and other 
versions made by others, but odite<l or carefully carried 
through the press by Carey. The wonderful tale of his 
Bible work is well illustrat(‘d by a man who, next to the 
Lawrences, was the greate.st Englislimau who lias governed 
the Punjab fi'ontier, the hero of Air. Ihiskin’s book, A 
Kniffhfs Faith. In that i>ortion of his career which Sir 
Herbert Edwardes gave to the world under the title of 
A Year on the Funjah Frontier in 1848-49, and in which he 
describes his bloodless comjuest of the wild valley of 
Bunnoo, \ve find this gem embedded. The writer was at 
the time in the Gundapoor country, of wdiich Kulachi is 
the trade-centre between the Afghan pass of Gliwalari and 
Dora Ismail Khan, wliere the dust of Sir Henry Durand 
now lies : — 

“A highly interesting circumstance connected with the 
Indian trade came under my notice, Ali Khan, Gundapoor, 
the uncle of the present chief, Gooldad Khan, told me he 

^ In 1795 Captain Dodd.s a ]Sladras oftlcor from Scotland, trans- 
lated i)art of the Ihhle into Telugoo, and, lingering on in the country 
to complete tlie work, died seven days after the date of his letter on 
the subject in the Missionary Magazines of 179t). 
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could reiuem]>or well, as a youth, hoing sent hy his father 
and tdder brother with a string of Cahul horses to the fair 
of Hurd war, on the Ganges. He also slioAved me a Pushtoo 
version of the Bible, printed at Serainj)ore in 1818 , which 
he said had been given him thirty years before at Hurdwar 
by an English gentleman, who told him to ‘take care of it, 
and neither fling it into the lire nor the river ; but hoard 
it up against the day when the British should be rulers of 
his country!’ Ali Khan said little to anybody of his 
possessing this book, but put it carefully by in a linen 
cover, and produced it with great mystery hen I came to 
settle the revenue of his nejdiew’s country, ‘ thinking that 
the time predicted by the Engiislnnan had arri\ed !’ The 
only person, I belieA'c, to whom he had sliown the volume 
was a jMoolluh, Avho read several passage's in tlie Old 
Testament, and told Ali Khan ‘it was a true story, and 
Avas all about their own Muhommudan proidiets, Father 
Moses and Father Noah.’ 

“I examined the book Avith great intej*est. It Avas not 
printed in the PerMan character, but the common I’uhhtoo 
language of Afghanistan ; and was the only s]>ocim(‘n I had 
eA’^er seen of Pushtoo reduced to Avriting. The aecomj»lish- 
ment of such a translation was a highly lionourable pi‘0(d 
of the zeal and industry of the Soram])ore mission ; and 
should these pages ever meet the eye of Mr. dohn Marsh- 
man, of Serarnporc,^ Avhose own pen is consistently guided 
by a love of civil order and religious trutli, he may probably 
be able to identify ‘ the Engli.^h gentleman ’ Avho, thirty-two 
years ago on the banks of the Ganges, at the tlien frontier 
of British India, gave to a young Afghan chief, from bcyoml 
the distant Indus, a Bible in his oAvn harbarous tongue, and 
forcsjiAv the day Avheii the followers of the ‘Son of David ’ 
should extend their dominion to the ‘Throne of fSoloinon.’ ” 
Hurdwar, as the spot at Avhich the Ganges debouches 
into the plains, is the scene of the gre.ab'st pilgrim gathering 
in India, es]>ecially every twelfth year. ’Phen three millions 
of people used to assemble, and too often carried epidemic 


^ Tlien Editor of the Friend of India, 
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disease like cholera all over Asia which extended to Europe. 
The missionaries made this, like most pilgrim resorts, a 
centre of j)reaching and Bible circulation, and doubtless it 
was from Thompson, Carey's Missionary at Delhi, that this 
(iopy of the Pushtcjo Bible Avas received. It was begun by 
Dr. Leyden, and continued for seven years by the same 
Afghan mania vee under Carey, in the Arabic character. 
From Pushtoo Peshawar to (Quetta and Kandahar, the 
missionaries ask for a revised version. The Punjabi Bible, 
nearly complete, issimd first in 1815, had become so popular 
by 1820 as to lead Carey to report of the Sikhs that no 
one of the nations of India had discovered a stronger desire 
for the >Scrij)tnn*s than this hardy race. At Amritsar and 
Lahore ‘Uhe book of Jesus) is sjjokiin of, is read, and has 
caused a considerable stir in the minds of tlie people.” 
A Thug, asked how he could Iiua'c committed so many 
murders, pointed to it and said, ‘^If I had had this book I 
could not have done it.” A fakeer, forty miles from Lodiana, 
read tlie liook, founded the community of worshippers of 
the Sachi Piie and sutfered much 2 >erseciitiou in a native 
State. 

When Felix Carey returned to S(*rampore in 1812 to 
print his Burmese version of the (lospel of Matthew and his 
lUirmese grammar, liis fatlu*r determined to send the 2 )ress 
at Avhich they were com])leted to Eangoon. The three 
mi.ssionaries despatched Avith it a letter to the king of Ava, 
commending to his care ‘‘their beloved brethren, Avho from 
love to his majesty’s subjects had Aohmtarily gone to })lace 
themselves und(‘r his jwotection, Avhile they translated the 
Bible, the Book of lh*a\xm, Avhich Avas rt‘ceiAa.*d and rcA^ered ” 
by all the countries of Euro 2 )e and America as ‘‘ the source 
Avhence all the knowledge of Aurtue ami religion Avas draAvn.’' 
The king at once ordmed from Serampore a printing-press, 
like that at Kangoon, for his OAvn palace at Aa^i, Avith 
Avorkrnen to use it. In this Carey saw the beginning of a 
mission in the Burmaii capital, but God had other designs 
Avhich the sons and daughters of America, following Judson 
first of all, are noAv sjdendidly de\^eloping, from Kangoon 
to Kareng-nee, Siam, and China. The shij) containing the 
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press sank in the Rangoon river, and tlie first Burmese war 
soon followed. 

Three months after the complete and magnificent plan 
of translating the Bible into all the languages of the far 
East, which the assistance of his two colleagues and the 
college of Fort William led Carey to form, had been laid 
before Fuller in Xorthamptonshire, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was founded in London. Joseph Hughes, 
the Nonconformist, who was its first secretary, had been 
moved by the need of the Welsh for the Bible in their owui 
tongue. But the ex-Governor-Ceneral, Lord Teignmouth, 
became its first ])resident, and the Seranij)ore translators at 
once turned for assistance to the new organij^ation whose 
work Can*}' had individually been doing for ten years at 
the cost of his two associates and himself The catholic 
Bible Society at once asked Carey’s old friend, Mr. Udiiy, 
then a member of the Government in Calcuttji, to form a 
corresponding committee there of the three missionaries — 
their chaplain friends, Brown and Buchanan, and himself 
The chaplains delayed the formation of the committt'c till 
but liberally heltml meanwhile in the circulation of 
the other appeals issued from Scrani})on*, and even made 
the proposal whicli resulted in Dr. Marshnian’s wond(*rftd 
version of the Bible in Chinese and Ward’s improvements 
in Chinese printing. To the principal trihntary sovereigns 
of India Dr. Buchanan sent copies of the vernacular 
Scriptures already published. 

From 1800 till 1830, or practically through the rest of 
Carey’s life, the co-operation of Serampore and the Bible 
Society was honourable to both. C arey loyally clung to it 
when in 1811, under the spell of Henry IMartyn’s sermon 
on Christian India, the chaplains cstablish(‘d the Calcutta 
Auxiliary Bible Society in order to sujtersede its corrcs])ond* 
ing committee. In the Seramj^ore pn^ss the new' auxiliary, 
like the i)arent Society, found the cheapest and best means 
of publishing editions of the New Testament in Singhalese, 
Malayalam, and Tamil. The press issued also the Persian 
New Testament, first of the Romanist missionary, Sebastiani 
— “ though it be not wholly free from imperfections, it will 
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doubtless do much good,’* wrote Dr. Marshman to Fuller, — 
and tlien of Henry Martyn, whose assistant, Sabat, was 
trained at Serampore. Those three of Serampore had a 
Christ-like tolerance, which sprang from the divine charity 
of their determination to live only that the Word of God 
might sound out through Asia. ^\’hen in 1830 this auxiliary, 
which had at first sought to keep all missionaries out of its 
executive in order to conciliate men like Sydney Smith’s 
bi'other, the Advocate-General of Ilengal, refused to use the 
translations of Carey and Yates, iind inclined to an earlier 
version of Kllerton, because of the translation or translitera- 
tion of the Gretdv words for “ba]>tism,” these two scholars 
acted thus, as described by the Bible Society’s annalist — 
they, “ with a liberality which does them honour, permitted 
the use of tluur r('sj)ective versions of the Ihmgali Scriptures, 
with such alterations as were deemed needful in the (lis])uted 
word for ‘ baptism,’ they being considered in no way parties 
to such alterations.” From first to last the British and 
Foreign lh])le Society, to use its own language, ‘‘had tlie 
])riviloge of aiding the Serampore brethivn by grants, 
amounting to not less than £13,500.” Of this a large 
proportion had been givim ])y Mr. William Hey, a well- 
known surgeon at Leeds, who had been so moved ]>y the 
translation memoir of 181fi as to ofler £500 for the publi- 
cation of 1000 copies of every approved first translation of 
the New 1 estament into any dialect of India. It was with 
this assistance that most of the Hindi and the Pushtoo and 
Punjabi versions were produced. 

Tlie cold .season of 1811-12 was one ever to be remem- 
bered. Death entered the home of each of the staff of 
seven mi.s.sionaries and carried off wife or children. An 
earth(|uako of unusual violence alarmed the natives. Dr. 
Carey had buried a grandson, and was at his weekly work 
in the college at Calcutta. The sun had just set on the even- 
ing of the 11th March 1812, and the native typefounders, 
compositors, pressmen, binders, and writers had gone. 
Ward alone lingered in the waning light at his desk settling 
an account with a few servants. His two rooms formed 
the north end of the long ])rinting-office. The south rooms 
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were filled with paper and printed materials. Close 
beyond w'as the paper-mill. Tlic Bi1)le-pul)lishing enter- 
prise was at its height. Fourteen founts of Oriental typos, 
new supplies of Hebrew, Greek, and English types, a vast 
stock of paper from the Bible Socit'ty, presses, priceless 
manuscri})ts of dictionaries, grammars, and translations, 
and, above all, the steel punches of the Eastern letters 
— all were there, with the deeds and account-books of the 
property, and the iron safe containing notes and rupees. 
Suhbeating smoke burst from tlie long type-room into the 
office. Bushing through it to observe the source of the 
fire, ho was arrested at the southern rooms by the paj)er 
store. Beturning with difficulty and joined by IMarsliinan 
and the natives, he had every door and window closed, and 
then mounting the south roof, he had water poured through 
it u])on the burning mass for four hours, with tlie most hope- 
ful prospect of arresting the ruin. While lie was busy with 
Marshman in removing the papers in the north end some 
one oi^ened a window, when the air set tlie entire building 
on flame. By midnight the roof fell in along its whole 
length, and the column of fire leapt up towartls heaven. 
With ‘‘solemn serenity^' the membiTs of the mission 
family remained seated in front of the desolation. 

Tlie ruins were still smoking whr*n next evening Dr. 
Carey arrived from Calcutta, which was ringing with the 
sad news. The venerable scholar had suffered most, for 
his were the manuscripts ; the steel puncht*s were found 
uninjured. The Sikli and Telugoo grammars and ten 
Bible versions in the press were gone. Second editions of 
ConfuciitSj A J)i,<sertutiori on (he Chitif^ip LoKfjnafje, ami of 
Ward on the llindoosj and smaller works we,r(^ destroyed. 
The translation of the iLarnauana^ on which he and 
^Marshman liad been busy for a year, was stopjMHl for ever ; 
fifty years after the present writer came upon some cliaiTod 
sheets of the fourth volume, which had ]>ecn on tlie press 
and rescued. The Circular Letter for April ESI 2 is printed 
on paper scorched at the edge. Worst of all was the 
loss of that polyglot dictionary of all the languages 
derived from the Sanskrit which, if Carey had felt any of 
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this world's anil)iti()ri, would have perpetuated Ids name in 
the first rank of philologists. 

With the delicacy which always marked him Dr. Marsh- 
man had himself gone down to Calcutta next morning to 
break the news to Carey, who received it with choking 
utterance. The two tlien called on the friendly chajilain, 
Thomason, who hurst into tears. When the afternoon 
tide enabled the three to reach Serampore, after a two 
hours’ hard pull at the flood, they found Ward rejoicing. 
H(3 had been all day clearing away the rubbish, and had just 
discovered the punches and matrices unharmed. The five 
presses too were untouched. He had already opened out 
a long warehouse nearer the river -shore, the h^ase of 
which had fallen in to tlumi, and he had alr(*ady planned 
the occujiation of that uninviting place in which the 
famous press of Serampore and, at the last, the Frtotd of 
Inf/ia weekly n(3wspaper found a homo till both ceased in 
is 75. Tlie descri[)tion of the scene and of its eiVei‘t on 
Carey l)y an (‘ye-witness like Tlioniason has a value of its 
own : — 

“'The yt ar 1812 wa^ nsliciT'l in l»y an oarllainaki! \\]iicli was pro- 
' ];y a loini noise , tin; InaiM* .shook : tlie oil in tin; lamps on tlie 

walls was thiown oat ; the biuls made a frightful noise; tlie natives 
ran from tlieir Iioum's, i ailing on the naim's of their gods ; the .sensa- 
tion is most awful ; wo read tlie forty-sixth Psalm. Thi^ fearful pro- 
digy was .sueecedi'd by tli.it deMihiting liis.i.'ter, the Seramjiore tire. I 
could scarcely believe tlie rejiort ; it W’a.s like a blow on the head which 
stupefies. I Hew to Scianiporc to witmxs.^ the desolation. The hceiuMvas 
indeed aftecting. flie immense iirinting-officc, two liundn'd feet long 
and lifty broad, reduced to a mere shell. The yard covered witli burnt 
(juires of paper, the loss in wdiieh article was immense. Carey w^alked 
with me over the smoking ruins. The tears stooil in his eyes. ‘In 
one short evening,’ said he, ‘the labours of years are con.'sumed. How 
unsearebable are the wavs of Go«l ! 1 had lately brought some things 

to the utmost porfectiou of wliieli they .seemed cajiahle, and contem- 
plat(‘d the iiilssioiiary establishment with ]>erliaj>s too much self-cou- 
gratuhition. The Lord has laid me low, tliat I may look more simply 
to Him.’ Who could stand in .such a place, at smdi a time, with sueli 
a man, without feelings of sharp regret and solemn exorcise of mind. 
I saw the gi*ouiul strewed with half-consumed pajier, on wdiich in the 
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course of a veiy few mouths the wonls of life would have been printed. 
The metal under our feet amidst the ruins was medted into misshapen 
lumps — the sad remains of beautiful types conseerated to the service 
of the sanctuary. All was smiling and promising a few hours before — 
now all is vanished into smoke or converted into rubbish ! Return 
now to thy books, regard Uod in all tliou doest. Learn Arabic with 
humility. Let Ood be exalUsl in all thy plans, and purposes, and 
labours ; He can do without thee.'’ 


Carey himself thus wrote of tlie disaster to Dr. 
Kyhiiicl : — “ 25//i March 1812. — The loss is very great, and 
will long be severely felt ; yet I can think of a liiindred 
circumstances which would have iiuule it nnich more diflfh 
cult to ]>ear. The Lord has smitten us, ho had a riglit to 
do so, and we deserve his correction.s. I wish to submit 
to His sovereign will, nay, cordially^ to acijuiesce therein, 
and to examine mys(‘lf rigidly to see what in me has con- 
tributed to this evil. 

“I now, however, turn to the bright side; and here 1 
might mention what still nmiains to us, and the merciful 
circumstances which attend even this stroke of (Jod’s ro<l ; 
hut I will priiicipallv notice what will teml to clieer the 
heart of every one who feels for the cause of Ood. Our 
los^!, so far as I can see, is reparable in a much shorter time 
than I should at tir'^t have su 2 )posed. The 1'amil fount of 
types was the first that we began to recast. I expect it 
will be finished by the end of this week, just a fortnight 
after it was begun. The next will he the small Devana- 
gari, for tlie Hindostaiii Scriptures, and next the larg^T for 
the Sanskrit. 1 iiope thi.^ will he comphdtMl in another 
month. The otlicr founts, viz. Bengali, Orissa, Sikh, 
Telinga, Singhale.se, jMahratta, Ihirman, Ka.shmoerian, 
Arabic, P(U\sian, and Chinese, will follow in order, and will 
probably be finished in six or seven montlis, except the 
Chinese, which will take iiionj than a year to rej)lace it. 
I trust, therefore, that we shall not he greatly delayed. 
Our English works will he delayed the longest ; but in 
general they are of the least im})ortance. Of MSS. burnt 
I have sutlercd the most ; that is, what was actually pre- 
pared by me, and what owe.s its whole revision for the 
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press to me, comprise the principal part of the MSS. con- 
sumed. The ground must be trodden over again, but no 
delay in printing need arise from that. The translations 
are all written out first by pundits in the different lan- 
guages, except the Sanskrit which is dictated by me to 
an amanuensis. Tlic Sikh, Mahratta, liiiidostani, Orissa, 
Telinga, Assam, and Kurnata are re-translating in rough 
by pundits who have been lf>ng accustomed to their work, 
and have gone over the ground before. 1 follow them in 
r<‘vise, the chief })art of which is done as the sheets pass 
through tlu‘ ])ress, and is by far the heaviest jiart of the 
work. Of the Sanskrit only the .second book of Samuel 
and the first book of Kings were lost. Scarcely any of tlie 
(Jrissa, and none of the Kashnn‘erian or of the Burman 
MSS. were lost — copy for about thirty pages of inyBtmgali 
dictionary, the whole copy of a Telinga giammar, })art of 
the copy of the grammar of Ihinjalii or Sikh language, and 
all the materials which 1 had been long colh^ctiiig for a 
dictionary of all the langnagfS derived from the Sanskrit. 
I ho[)e, however, to be enabled to repair tlu‘ loss, and to 
com}>let<i my favourite scheme, if iny life be prolonged,” 
Little did these sim])le scholars, all absorbed in their 
w'ork, (beam that this tire would pro\e to be the means of 
making them, as wa*ll as tin* wa)rk, famous all over Euro[)e 
and America as w’ell as India. M«*n of cv(‘ry tdiristian 
school, and men iulcrobteil only in the lit(*rary and secular 
side of their cntci’prise, had their active sympathy called 
out. Tlie mere moiK\y loss, at the exchange of the day, 
was not under ten thoiLsand })oniids. In fifty days this 
wnis raised in England and Scotland alone, till Fuller, 
returning from his last campaign, entered the room of his 
committee, declaring “we must stop the contributions.” 
In ('irreenock, for in.stance, every place of w'orship on one 
Sunday collected money. In the United States Mr. 
Kobert Balston, a Presbyterian, a merchant of I'hiladel- 
])liia, wdio as Carey’s correspondent had been the first 
American layman to help missions to India, and Dr. 
Staughton, who had taken an interest in the formation of 
the Society in 1792 before he emigrated, liad long assisted 
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the translation work, and now that Jndson was on liis way 
out they redoubled their exertions. In India Thomason's 
own congregation sent the missionaries £800, and Brown 
wrote from his dying bed a message of loving help. The 
very newspapers of Calcutta caught the enthusiasm ; one 
leading article concluded with the assurance that the 
Serampore press would, “like the pluenix of anti(|uity, rise 
from its ashes, winged with new strength, and destined, in 
a lofty and long enduring flight, widely to difluse the 
benefits of knowledge throughout the Ea>t.’' The day 
after the lire ceased to smoke Monoliur was at the task of 
casting type from the lumps of the molten metal. 

In two months after the first intelligence Fuller was 
able to send as “feathers of the phamix” slips of slieets 
of the Tamil Testament, printed from these types, to the 
towms and churches which had subscrihe<l. Every fort- 
night a fount was cast; in a month all the native estab- 
lishment was at work night and day. In .six months the 
whole loss in Oriental types was repaired. The Eainayana 
version and Sanskrit polyglot dictionaiy ^Yvv^) never 
resumed. But of the Bible translations and grammars, 
Carey and his two heroic brethnm wn^te: — “ We found, 
on making the trial, that the a(ivantage‘.s in going over the 
same ground a second time were so great that they fully 
counterbalanced the time reipiisite to be devoted thereto ia 
a second translation.” The fire, in truth, the cause of which 
was never discovered, and insurance against which did not 
exist in India, had given birth to revised editions. 



CIlAJnM^R XI 

WHAT CAliEY Dll) FDR LITFRATrUK AND Foil HUMANITY 

Tlu! fn’owtli n{ a laiiguii”’**— Cuioy 'Mtl) Die tiansitiou sta<<:e of 

- -FunI pruittMl Ix^ok'- — ( 'arev N o\mi \\nrks- IDs iiiftneiic** on 
indif^rinai-' \vri1t‘is--H]s f*onN workN -Henjral tho tiist iRMtlieii fonulry 
to ivv(M\L* llo' Tlu* liisi Ikutrali iK*\vs}»:i]H'r - 'i'lui niuiitlih nud 

<jnartt*ily /'V‘r/o/ «»/ //}ih'</~T\u‘ Jlindoo revival c»t tbo i iL'liteeiitli 
('tintui') fostered kv the East India Uon»]).uiy -- (.’arey’s three luenionals 
to Oovei uiiieut on teinale infaiitieide, voluntaiy dio\vnini», and widow- 
huriiin:: - What douatlian Duncan and Col. Walker had done — 
Welleslev '< re^odation to jueveiit tlie, sa( riliee of elnldren — - IJeirinnu^ir 
of tln^ aLOlation a/ainst the Suttee eunio- C.uev's jnnidits more 
enlifj:litem‘d tlian the ( ’«nn]>an\ ’s judp > — Humanity tiiuinjilis in lSd2 
— Uaiev's slian* in Ward's hook on llie Hind-Kis --'Phe lawless suikt- 
naturalism of Rome and of Imiia — Worshiji ol da^ainatli ---Ree, illation 
uUuitityui;," (loveniunuit with Ilmdooisni— The swintring festival — 
(Unit nmulcis -- Hurnin;' of h'j.ers- Uarey estahlishes the Leper 
Hospital in ( ’ah ull a —Slavery in India loses its h.ual status — C'ow'per, 
Clarkson, and Uarey. 

Like the growth of a tree is the devciopniont of a language, 
as roall}' aiul as strietly acrording to law. Jii savagti lauds 
like those of Africa the inissionaiy liuds the living germs 
of speech, arrangt's them for the first time in grammatical 
oriler, oxjiresses tliian in wT*iiten and printed form, using 
tlte simph'st, most jierfect, and most nniversal character of 
j^|[ — tlie Roman, and at one honnd gives the most degraded 
of the dark peoples the ])ossihiIity of the highest civilisation 
and the divinest 1‘ntnre. In countries like India and China, 
W’liere civilisation 1ms long ago reached its higliest level, 
and Ims been declining foi’ w'ant of tlie salt of a universal 
Christianity, it is the missionary again wdio interferes for 

li 
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the highest ends, but by a diHereiit process. Mastering the 
complex classical speech and literature of the learned and 
]n‘icstly class, and living with his ^Master’s syin]>athy among 
the people whom that class oppresses, he takes the po])nlar 
dialects which are instinct with the life of tin', future ; wherti 
they are wildly luxuriant he brings them under law, where 
they are barren he enriches them fn)m the [)arent stock so 
as to make them the vehicle of ideas such as (rret'k gave to 
Europe, and in time he brings to the birtli nations worthy 
of the name by ti national language and litenitiire lighted up 
with the ideas of the Book which lie is the iii’st to translate. 

This was what. (Airey did for tin' s[)eech of the Bengalees. 
To them, as the liistorians of the fa^^t a[)proachiug Christian 
future will recognise, he was made what the Saxon Boniface 
bad become to the Germans, or tin* Xorthumbrian Baeda 
and Wiclif t() the English. The transition jua iod of English, 
from 1150 when it> modern grammatical form prevailed, to 
the fifteenth century when the rich diah'cts gave place to 
the literary standard, has it> central date in 1302. Then 
Edward the Tiiird made English tak(* the ])lace of French 
as tlie public language of justice and legislation, closely fol- 
lowed by WieliEs English Bilde. ('ari*y’s oin* Indian life of 
forty years marks the similar transition stagi* of Ikmgali, 
including the jiarallel regulation of 1829, which abolishtal 
Persian, made by tlu* Mobammedan eoiajiierors tlie language 
of the eoiiits, and put in its jdaee Ihmgali and the vernacu- 
lars of tlic other ])rovinees. 

When Carey began to work in Calcutta and Dinajpoor 
in 1792-93 Bengali had no ju’iiited and hardly any written 
literature. The very written cliaraetcr.s weie jiwtly de- 
.scribed by Colel^rooke as nothing else but the ditlicult and 
beautiful Sanskrit Devanagari dehumed for tlie sake of 
exjieditioiLs writings, sucli as acvouiits. It was the new 
vaishnava faith of the Nuddea reformer Chaitauya which 
led to the comjmsition of the first Bengali prosi*.^ The 
Brahmans and the Mohammedan rulers alike treated Ben- 
gali — though ‘Gt arose from the torn)) of the Sanskrit/’ as 
^ The Ch(fitmiya Churita Amritn^ by Kiishaa Dass in 1557, was the 
first of im]>ortaijcc. 
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Italian did from Latin mi dor Dante's inspiration — as fit 
only for “demons and women.” In the j^eneration before 
Carey there floiirislied at the same Oxford of India, as 
Muddea has been called, Krishna Itai, who did for 

Lcngali what our own King Alfred accomplished for 
Knglish ])rose. Moved, however, cliiefiy by a zeal for 
Hindooism, which caused him to put a So(;dra to death for 
marrying into a Drahman family, he himself Avrote the 
A^ernacular and spent money in gifts, wliich “encouraged 
the people to study llengali with unusual diligence." ihit 
when, forty years after that, Car(‘y visited Nuddea he could 
iK>t discover more tlnin fort}' se})arate Avorks, all in manu- 
script, as the whoh* litoi'atim* of 30,000,000 of ptiople up 
to that time. A jircss had been at work on the o[)posite 
side of the riA'cr for fifteen yeai*.s, but Halhed’s grammar 
Avas still the oidy as it was the most ancient printed book. 
One Baboo Ram, from Upper India, was the first native 
Avho established a ])ress in Calcutta, and that only under 
the infiueiict; of (Vdebrooke, to ]»nnt the Sanskrit elassics. 
The first Rengali who, on liis own account, printed works 
in the vermnadar on trade princijde'i, was Cunga Kishore, 
whom Carey and Ward liad trained at Seram}M)i'e. He 
soon made so large a fortune by his oAvn press tliat three 
native rivals liad sprung up by 1820, Avhen twenty-seA'eii 
separate IBooks, or 15,000 copies, liad been sold to natives 
within ten years. 

For nearly all these jSerampore supplied the ty]Ki. But 
all were in another sense the result of Carey’s action, llis 
first edition of the Rengali New Testa, ment a])peared in 1801, 
his (h'diiiiivir in the same year, and at the same time his 
CnUoqnit'.<, or ‘‘dialogues intended to facilitate the acquiring 
of the Bengali languagt*," A\diicli he Avrote out of the ahun- 
danee of his knowledge of native thought, idioms, and CA'eu 
slang, to enable students to converse Avith all classes of 
society, as Erasmus had d^Aiic in another A\';\y. His Diction- 
nr)/ of 80,000 AAa>nls began to a]>])ear in 1815. KnoAving, 
hoAvcver, that in the long run the literature of a nation 
must 1)0 of indigenous growth, he at once pressed the 
natives into this service. Ilis first pundit, Ram Basu, Avas 
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a most accomplishcil Bengali scholar. This ahle man, ^vho 
lacked the courage to profess Christ in the end, wrote the 
lirst tract, tlie Gos 2 )d 2 Messpnger, and the first parni)hlct 
exposing Hinduoism, Loth of which liad an enormous sale 
and caused much excitement. On the liistorical side Carey 
induced him to publish in 1801 the Lifp of lioja Prafa- 
jmlitija, the last king of Sagar Island. At first the new 
professor could not find reading hooks for his Bengali class 
in the College of Fort William. He, his pundits, especially 
Mritunjaya-, wlio has heim compared in his physique an<l 
knowledge to Dr. Samuel Johnson, and even the >oung 
civilian students, were for many years conqxdled to write 
Bengali text-hooks, including translations of JEnnd 

and Shak.s})ere’s Tntqu'd. The Sediool Book Society took 
up the work, encouraging such a man as Bam Komal Sen, 
the printer who liecaine chief native otlieial of tlie Bank of 
Bengal and father of the late Keshah C’hunder Sen, to 
})reparc his Bengali dictionary. Self-interest soon enlisted 
the haughtiest Brahmans in the work of ])rodueing school 
and reading IBooks, till now the Bxnigali language is to India 
what the Italian is to Europe, and its native liteiature is 
comj)aratively as rich. Nor \vas Carey without his Kuropean 
successor in the good work h>r a time. When his son Felix 
died in 1823 he was ]>ewailod as the coadjutor of Bam 
Komal Sen, as the author of the first volume of a Bengali 
encychqiiedia on anatomy, as the translat(U* of Bnnyan’h 
PiJfjmn, (Jroldsmitlfs Hlsfonj (f Mill’s Ilidorij 

(f India. 

Literature cannot he said to exist f(;r tlie ])eople till 
the newspaper appears. Bengal was the lirst non-L’hristiari 
country into which the jut'ss had ever heen introduced. 
Above all forms of truth and faith ( Jiri^tianit}^ seeks free 
discussion ; in phuic of that the missionaries lived under 
a shackled press law teni})ered by the highei' instincts of 
rulers like Wellesley, Hastings, and Bentinck, till Macaulay 
and Metcalfe gained for it liberty. Wiieii Dr. Marshnuui 
in 1818 proposed the jaihlication of a Bengali jiei’iodical, 
Dr. Carey, impressed by a rpiartcr of a century’s intolerance, 
consented only on the condition that it should be a monthly 
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luagazine, and should avoid jxditical discussion. Accordingly 
the T)l(f-d(irshau a])i)eared, anticipating in its contents and 
style the later Pennf/ixud Snlardnjj Mafjazhm, and continued 
for three years. Its iinniediatc .success led to the issue 
from the Serampore press on the ‘51st May 1818, of “the 
first newspaper ever printed in an^^ Oriental language” — 
the Siunuchar Darjnut, or Nrws Mirror. 

It was a critical hour when the first proof of the first 
numher was laid before the assembled brotherhood at the 
weekly meeting on Friday evening. T)r. Carey, fearing for 
his s])iritual work, but eager for this new avenue to the 
minds of tlu^ peo])le who were being taught to read, and 
had little save their own mythology, consented to its pub- 
lication when Dr. Marshman promis(‘d to send a copy, with 
jtn analysis of its contents in English, to the (Government, 
and to sto]) the (‘nter])rise if it should be officially dis- 
approved. Lord Hastings was fighting the Pindarevs, and 
nothing was sai<l by his Council. On his return he declared 
that “the effect of such a pajier must be extensively and 
importantly Uf^eful,” He allowt‘d it to circulate by po.st at 
one-fourth the then heavy rate. I'he natives welcomed 
tluu'r first newspaper. Although it avoided religious con- 
troversy, in a f(‘w weeks an opposition journal was issued 
by a native, who sought to defend Hindooism under the 
title of the iJfSfroi/fr of To the Darpan the 

educat(‘d nativ('s looked as the means of bringing the 
oppression of their own countrymen to the knowledge of 
the t>ublic and the authorities, (lovernment found it most 
useful for contradicting silly rumours and promoting con- 
tentment if not loyalty. The jxiper gave a new develop- 
nuait to the Hengali language as well as to the moral and 
political education of the peo])Ie. 

The same p<*riod of liberty to the ])ress iind to native 
advancement, with which the names of the Manpiis of 
Hastings and his accomjdislied wife will ever be associated, 
saw the birth of an English periodical which, for the next 
fifty-seven years, was to become not merely famous but 
powerfully useful as the Friend of India. The title Avas the 
selection of Dr. Marshman, and the editorial management 
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was his and his able son’s down to 1850, when it passed 
into the hands of Mr. Meredith Townsend, still the most 
brilliant of English journalists, and linall}^ into those of 
the present writer. For some years a monthly and for a 
time a quarterl}’ magazine till 1835, wla^n IMr. dohn !Marsh- 
man made it the well-known weekly, this journal ])ec‘ame 
the moans through which Carey and the brotherhood fought 
the good light of humanity. In the monthly and (juarterly 
Friend, moreover, reprinted as much of it was in London, 
the three philanthropists brought their ripe experience and 
lofty principles to bear on the conscience of England and 
of educated India alike. As, on the Oriental side, Carey 
chose for his weapon the vernacular, on the other he drew 
from Western sources the [Manciples and the thoughts which 
he clothed in a Bengali dress. 

We have already seen how Carey at the end of tlie 
eighteenth century found Hindooism at its worst. Steadily 
had the Pooranik corruption and the Lrahmanical o])pres- 
sion gone on demoralising the whole of Hindoo society. In 
the period of virtual anarchy, which covered the seventy- 
five years from tlie death of Aurangzeb to the suju’emacy 
of Warren Hastings and the reforms of Lord Cornwallis, the 
healthy zeal of Plain against the idolatrous abominations 
of the Hindoos had ceased. In its place there was not only 
a wild license amounting to an undou))t(‘d Hindoo revival, 
marked on the }K)litical sale by the Maratha ascendancy, but 
there came to be delilierate encouragement of the worst forms 
of Hindooism by the East India (Jom];any and its servants. 
That “the mischievous reaction ” on England from Iiulia — 
its idolatry, its women, its nabub.s, its wealth, its alisolu- 
tisrn — was prevented, and European civilisation was “ after 
much delay and hesitation” brought to hear ou India, was 
due indeed to the legislation of Governor-Cenerals from 
Cornwallis to Bentinck, hut much more, to the persistmt 
agitation of Christian missionaries, notably Carey and Huif. 
For years Carey stood alone in India as (Jraiit and Wilber- 
force did in England, in the darkest hour of fhiglamrs 
moral degradation and spiritual death, whmi the men who 
were shaping the destinies of India were the Ilindooising 
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Stewarts and Youngs, Pnnidergasts, Twinings, and Warings, 
some of whom liated missions from the dread of sedition, 
otliers because their hearts “seduced hy fair idolatresses 
liad fallen to idols foul.” 

The most atrociously inhuman of all the Brahmanical 
customs, and yet the most universal from the land of the 
five rivers at Laliore to the far spice islands at Bali, was 
the mui’der of widows hy ]»urning or burying them alive 
with the husband’s corpse. Wt; have seen how the first of 
tlie many such scimes wliich he was doomed to witness for 
the next thirty years aifected Carey. After remonstrances, 
wliich the people met first by argument and then by surly 
throats, Carey wrotii : — “I told them i would not go, 
that I was deterniimal to stay and sec^ tlie murder, and 
that I should certainly liear witness of it at the tribunal of 
Cod.” And when la*, again sought to interfere because the 
tAvo stout biimboos always fixed for the purpose of ])revent- 
ing the victim’s escape weie pri'ssed down on the shrieking 
woman like levers, and they })ei\visted, 1 h‘ wrote : — “ We 
could not bear lo see more, but left them exclaiming loudly 
against the murder and full of horror at what we had 
seen.” The remcmbranci^ of that sight never left Carey, 
liis naturally cheerful s]arit was inflamed to indignation 
all his life through, till Ids influence, more than that of any 
other one man, at last i>revailed to put out for e^'er the 
murderous pyi’e. Had Lord AVellesley remained Governor- 
General a year longer Carey wcnild lia\c succeeded in 1808, 
instead of having to wait till 1829, and to know as he 
waited and })rayed that literally every day saw the devilish 
smoke ascending along tlie l>anks of the Ganges, and the 
rivers and pools considered sacred by the Hindoos. Need 
we wonder that when on a Sunday morning the regulation 
of Lord William Bentinck prohihiting the crime reached 
liim as he was meditating his sermon, he sent for another 
to do the preaching, and taking his pen in his hand, at once 
wrote the official translation, and had it issued in the Ben- 
gali Gazette that not another day might bo added to the 
long black catalogue of many centuries ? 

On the return of the Manpiis AVellesley to Calcutta from 
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the Tipt>o war, and hi:^ own appointinont to the College 
of Fort William, Carey felt that his time had come to pre- 
vent the murdi^r of the innocents all over India in the three 
forms of female iiifaiitici<le, voluntary drowning, and widow- 
burning or burying alive. Ilis old friend, Iblny, having 
become a member of Council or colleague of the (4overnor- 
General, he preparetl three memorials to Government on 
each of these crimes. When afterwards he had enlisted 
Claudius Huehanan in the good work, and ha<l employed 
trustworthy natives to collect statistics }>roving that in the 
small district around Calcutta 2 To widow inurdei's thus 
took place in six months of 1803, and when he was asked 
by Dr. IWand to state the facts which, with bis usual 
absence of self-regarding, he had not reported publicly, or 
even in letters home, he tlms r(‘])li«*d : — - 

April 1808. — The report of the burning of 
women, and some others, liowcver, were nunle by me. 1, at 
his expense, however, made the inijuirics aiid furnished the 
reports, and Ijelicve thoy are rather Inflow tlie truth than 
above it. I have, since I have been here, tlirough a different 
medium, presented threi? jjetitions or re} uv.senta lions to 
Government for the jmrpose of having the hiirning of women 
and other modes of murder aholisluwl, and have succeede<l 
in the case of infanticide and volimtary drowning in the 
river. Laws were rna<le to prevent these, which have been 
.successful.’’ 

But there was a crime nearer home, committed in the 
river flowing past his own door, and es}M*ci;illy at Sagar 
Island, where the (hinges loses itself in tlie ocean. At that 
tiger-haunted spot, shivering in the cold of the winter 
solstice, every year multitudes of Hindoos, chiefly wives 
with children and widows with heavy hearts, assemhhal to 
wash away th(*ir sins — to saci'ifico the fruit of their hody 
for the sin of their soul. Since 1794, when Thomas and 
he had found in a basket hanging on a tree the hones of an 
infant exposed, to ho devoured by the white ants, hy some 
mother too poor to go on pilgrimagii to a sacred river-spot, 
Carey had known this unnatural horror. He and his 
brethren had planned a preaching tour to Sagar, where not 
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only mothers drowncnl their first })orn in payment of a vow, 
with tlie encourag(imcnt of the Brahmans, hut widows and 
even men walked into the dee]) sea and drowned themselves 
at the s])()t where Oanga and Sagar kiss each other, “as the 
highest degree of holiness, and as securing immediate 
heawen/^ The residt of Carey’s nuimorial was the ])uhlica- 
tion of the Begulation for preventing the saerilice (»f childrim 
at Sagar and other j)]aces on the Canges: — “Tthas been 
re])r(‘sented to the Covernor-Cleneral in Council that a 
criminal and inhuman })ractice of sacrificing children, hy 
(‘xposing them to ho drowned or devoured hy sharks, 
prevails, . . . Childnni thrown into the sea at Sugar have 
not been gmierally resem'd . . . hut tin? sacrifice has he(‘n 
effected with circumstanc('s of ]u‘culiar atrocity ui some 
instances. This ju'actice is not sanctioned hy the Hindoo 
law, nor countenanced by the religious orders.” It was 
accordingly declared to he mtirder, punishable with death. 
At each julgrim gatluaing s(‘j)ovs were stationed to check 
the ])riests and th(‘ polita*. greedy of hri])es, and to ]>revent 
fanatical suicides as well tis sui>erstitious murders. 

The ]»ractice of infanticide was rea]l\ Inised on the 
recomnuuulation of Su//, literally tlu‘ ‘‘method of ])urity” 
wliich the 4lind(>o shastras reipiiiv wlien tliey recommend 
the bereaved wife to )>uru witli her husband. Surel}', 
ri'asoned the lvaj])oots, we may de.stroy a daughter by 
ab(jrti()n, starvation, suffocation, strangulation, or neglect, of 
whose marriag(‘ in the line of caste and dignity of family 
fher(^ is litth', ])rospect, if a widow may be burned to j>re- 
serve her chastity ! 

In answer to Carey’s third memorial Lord AVellesley 
took the first st(']), on r)tli February 1805, in the history of 
British India, two centuries after Quemi Elizabeth had 
given the C'!omj>an3" its mercantile charter, and half a 
century Jifter riass(*y had giveti it ])olitical power, to ])ro- 
tect from murder the widows who had ])e(m burned alive, 
at least, since the time of Alexander the Creat. This Avas 
the first step in the history of British but not of INlobam- 
medan India, for our pnidecessors had by decree foi'bidden 
and in jiractice discouraged the crime. Lord Wellesley’s 
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colleagues were still the good Utlny, the great soldier Lord 
Lake and Sir George Barlow. The magistrate of Bihar had 
on his own authority prevented a child-widow of twelve, 
when drugged by the Brahmans, from being burned alive, 
after which, he wrote, *4he girl aiul her friends were ex- 
tremel}' grateful for my interposition.’* Taking advantage 
of this case, the Government asked the a])pellatc judges, all 
Company’s ser\ants, to ‘'ascertain how far tlic ])racticc is 
founded on the ndigious opinions of the Hindoos. If not 
founded on any prece}>t of their law, the Governor-General 
in Council hopes that the custom may gradually, if not 
immediately, be altogether abolished. If, howe\cr, the 
entire abolition should a])pear to the Court to 1)0 im]>racti- 
cable in itsi‘lf, or inexpedient, as oUVnding any established 
religious opinion of the Hindoos,” the Co\irt were desired 
to consider the best means of prevtmting the abuses, such 
as the use of drugs and the sacrifice of those of immature 
age. But the preamble of tliis referenc(‘ to the judges 
declared it to he one of tlie fundannuital i^rinciph's of the 
British Government to consult the religious oi)inious of the 
natives, conskienth/ v'iih the pr 'nuijdes of reosofif 

and humnnityd^ There sf»oke Car(‘y and Udn}’, and Wello^- 
le}' himself. But for another <|Uarter of a, century tlie 
funeral pyres were to hlazc witli the living also, because 
that caveat was set aside, that fundamental maxim of th<‘ 
constitution of much more than the British Governitient — 
of the conscience of humanity, was carefully buried up. 
The judges asked the ])undits wliether the woman is 
‘‘enjoined ” by the shaster voluntarily to bui-n herself with 
the body of her hushand. d'hey replied “ every woman of 
the four castes is jiormiitvd to bui n herself,” except in cerhiin 
cases enumerated, and tliey ({Uot(;d I^Ianoo, vvlio is against 
the custom in so far as he say.s that a virtuous wife ascends 
to heaven if she dev'otes herself to pious austerities after 
the decease of her lord. 

This opinion would have ])een sufficient to give the 
requisite native excuse to Clovernment for the abolition, 
but the Nizamat Adawlat judges urged tlie “principle** of 
“ nianifesting every possible indulgence to the religious 
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f)})inioiis and prejudices of the natives/’ ignoring morality, 
reason, and humanity alike. Lord Wellesley’s long and 
brilliant administration of eight years was virtually at an 
end : in seven days he was to embark for home. The man 
who had proservi'd the infants from the sharks of Sagar 
had to leave the widows and their children to be saved by 
tlni oiviliaTis Carey anti he had jtersonall}" trained, Metcalfe 
and Jlayley, who by 1820 had risen to Council and become 
c()lleagues of Lord W. Bentinck. But Lord Wellesley did 
tliis mucli, he declined to noticti the so-called “ iwohibitory 
regulations” recommended by the civilian judges. These, 
when adt)pted in 1812 by Lord Minto, made the British 
Governmmit responsible by legislation for every munler 
thereafter, and greatl}" increased the number of miirdeiv. 
From that <late iho Covtwnment of India decided “to allow 
the practice,” as reeogni.'^ed and encouraged by the Hindoo 
religit)n, (‘\cej»t in case.^ of com}mlsion, drugging, widows 
under .sixteen, and prtu’od pregnane}*. The polict‘ — natives 
— wmv to be pi\*s<‘ut, and to report eveiy case. At the 
viuy time tluj Briti^h Parliament were again refusing in the 
chart<‘r discussions of 1813 for another twenty years to 
tohu’atc Christianity in its Eastern dependency, tlic Indian 
h‘gis]ature legalised the burning and burying aiivc' of wido^\ s, 
who numhere<l at least thKKt in nine only of the next sixteen 
years, from 1815 to 1823 inclusive. 

Fr'om Plasse} in 1757 to 1829, three cpiarters of a cen- 
tury, Christian England was res])onsib1e, at lii'st indirectly 
ami then most, directly, for the known immolation of at 
h‘ast 70,000 Hindoo widows. Carey was tlie first to move 
tlie authorities ; Udny and Wellesley were the fir.st to begin 
action against an atrocity so long continued and so atro- 
cious. While the (bDcrnor-Generals and their colleagues 
])ass(;d away, Carey and his associates diil not cease to 
agitate in India and to stir U]) Wilberfoi'ce and the evan- 
gelicals in Englan'd, till thcA*ictory was gained. The very 
first number of thv. Frirud of Jndia ])ublisluMl their essay 
on the burning of widows, which was thereafter quoted on 
both sides of the conflict, as “a ]>owerful and convincing 
statennmt of the real fact.s and circumstances of the case,” 
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in Parliament and elsewhere. Kor can we omit to record 
the opinion of Carey's chief jnindit, with whom he spent 
hours every day as a ft‘llow -worker. The whole body of 
law-pundits wrote of Safi as only “permitted." Mritun- 
jaya, described as tlie head jurist of the College of Fort 
William and the Supreme Court, decided tliat, according 
to ifindooism, a life of mortification is the law for a widow. 
Atliest Inirning is only an alternative for mortification, and 
no alternative can ha,ve the force <lire<‘,t law. Put in 
former ages nothing was over heard of the pract ice, it being 
peculiar to a later and more coi-rupt cni. “ A woman’s 
})urning herself from the dcMre of (‘onnubial bliss ouglit to 
be rejected with ablioiTence," wrote this colossus of pundits. 
Yet before he was believed, or the higher law was enforced, 
as it bus ever since been even in our tributary States, 
motliers had burned witli sons, and forty wives, many of 
them sisters, at a time, with ])olygainous husbands. Lepers 
and the widows of the devotee class had been legally buried 
alive. Magistrates, who were men like Midcalfe, never 
ceased to jJievent widow-murder on any ]>retext wherever 
they migdit bo placed, in defiance of tlieir own misguided 
(Jovernment. 

Though fi*om 1th December IS 29 — memorable date, to 
be classed with tliat on which soon after 800,000 slaves 
wt*re set free — ‘‘tlio Dangt's tlowed unblofaled to the sea" 
for the first time, the tight lasU^d a little longer. The Cal- 
cutta. “ orthodox " formed a society to restore their right of 
murdering their widows, and found Knglisli lawyers ready 
to help them in an a])peal to the Privy Council under an 
Act of }\iiiiarnent of 1797. The iJar/ian weekly did good 
service in keeping the* mass of tlic educated natives right 
on the subject. The Privy Council, at wliich T/u’d Wel- 
lesley and Charles Crant, vcner^able in year's and cliaracter, 
were present, heard the case for two day.s, and on 24th 
June 1832 dismissed the jretitioii ! 

Though tlio greatest, this was only one of the crimes 
against humanity and morality which Carcjy opposed all his 
life with a practical reasonableness till lie saw the. public 
opinion he had done so much to create triumph. He knew 
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the poople of India., their religious, social, and economic 
condition, as no Englishman before him had done. He 
stood iKitween them and their foreign Government at the 
beginning of our intimate contact with all classes as detailed 
administrators and rulers. The outcome of his peculiar 
experieruie is to be found not oidy in the writings published 
undei’ his own name ]>ut in the gn^at book of his colleague 
William W'ard, every page of whic-h passed under his care> 
fill correction as well as under the more general revision of 
Henry Martyn. Except for the philosoplu^ of Hindooism, 
the second edition of A flew of ike liisfort/y Literatuu\ 
Olid MfitJioIogii of Ihe ineholing a ^[inufe J)escri]dion 

(f their Mamivrs (nnl dudowa^ amt Trandotioiis from iheir 
Prinrijnd JTorh, ]iublished in in two (piarto volumes, 

stands unrivalled as the best authority on the charactei’ 
juid daily life and beliid'^of the 200, 000,000 to whom (Jreat 
Eritain has been made a terrestrial ])rovi<lence, till Cliris- 
tiaiiity teaches ihcm to govein themse]\'t‘s and to become 
to th(‘ rest of Asia missionaries of noblei' truth tlian that 
wlierewitli their Ihiddhist fatlnu's eo\ered China and the 
farther East. 

All the crimes against humanity with wliich the liistory 
of India t(‘(?ms, down to the Mutiny and the records of our 
courts and tributary states at this hour, are directly trace- 
able to lawless su])eruaturali>m like that of tlie (n\dlised 
world befon^ the trium})h of Chni-iianily. In nothing docs 
Ihigland’s administration of India resemble home's goveni- 
meiit of its provinces in the se\eu centuries from the reduc- 
tion of Sicily, 210 B.(\, to the fall of the Western Empire, 
4 76 A.l)., so much as in the relation of nascent Chia\tianit3' 
to the pagan cults which had made society^ what it was. 
Garey and the brotherhood stood alone in facing, in fighting 
with divine wca])ons, in winning the first, \ ictories over the 
st‘cular as well as spiritual lawlessness which fell before Paul 
and his successors down to Augustine and his difg of God. 
The gem tie and reasonable but none the less diviuel}^ in- 
dignant fath(jr of modern missions brings against Hindoo 
ami Moliammedan society accusations no more railing than 
those in the o]>ening passage of the Epistle to the Eomans, 
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and he brings these only that, following Paul, he may 
declare the more excellent way. 

As Serampore, oritssubiirbs is tln^ most })o|)ular centre 
of Jaganath worship next to Pooree in Orissa, the CTUelty 
and oppression which marked tlie aiinuid festival wei’i; ever 
before the missionaries’ eyes. In 1815 wt‘ tind Dr. Claudius 
P)Uchanan (‘stal Wishing ids veracity as an (‘ve- witness of 
the immolation of drugged or voluntary \ietims lualer the 
idol car, by this ([notation from Dr. Oarey, whom he had to 
describe at that time to his Knglisii leaders, as a man of 
unquestionable integrity, long Inld in estimation by tin* 
most re<po(‘table characters in IL'iigal, and possessing very 
superior o[q)ortunities of knowing what is p.is^ing in India 
generally : — “ Idolatry destroys more than the sword, yt't 
in a way which is scarcely pcrc(‘i\ ed. The numb(‘rs who 
die in their long ihlgrimagos, I'itlu'r through want or 
fatigue, or from dysenteih's and fevers caught by 1\ ing 
out, and want of accommodation, is incredilh*. 1 only 
mention one idol, the famous Juggei'naut in Orissa, to which 
twelve or thirti'cn ju'lgri mages are maih* e\er\ \ear. It 
is calculated that the number who go thitln'r is, on sonu* 
occasions, 000,000 })er>oris, and searcily ever h‘ss tlian 
100,000. 1 su])pose, at the lowest calculation, that in 

the year ],200,0O0 persons attend. Now, if only one in 
ten died, the mortality (‘aused ]>\ this oihj idol would he 
120,000 in a year; ]uits(»mc are nf <»pinion that not many 
more than one in ten surviv'o and retin ii home again, lie- 
sides these, 1 calculate that 10,000 woim*n annually burn 
w'ith the bodies of their (h*c(!ased Imsbands, and tin* multi- 
tudes destroyed in (jther methods would .swi‘11 theeatah»gue 
to an ext(Uit almost exc(‘eding credibility.’' 

After we had tak»ai Orissa from the Marat has the jirii'sts 
of flaganath dticlaiNal that the night before tln^ compu'st the 
god had made known its desire to lie under llritisli pro- 
t(3ction. This was joyfully rejxuted to Lord Wc‘]lesh\>'s 
Oov(U'nment by the lirst llritish commissiomu*. At om‘e a 
regulation was drafted vesting the shi'iiie and the incroJised 
[)ilgrira-tax in the (Jhristiau officials. This Lord Wellesli^y 
indignantly refused to sanction, and it was j)assed by Sir 
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(4eori!;e Harlow in spite of tlie protests of (,'arey’s friend, 
Uduy. In Coiijcveram a liT'ahmaiiised civilian nanied Place 
had so early as 179G induced (lovernmcnt to undertake 
the payment of the ju’iests and prostitutes of the teni])les, 
under the phrascoloL^y of “churchwardens” and “the man- 
a<;eincnt of the chui’<*h funds.” Even hefore the Madras 
iniquity, the j)ile:rinis to (hiya from 1790, if not hefore, 
pai<l for authority to oIIIt fum*ral cakes to the man(‘S of 
tlu'ir anc(‘stoi*s and to worship \h>hnoo under the oillcial 
.soul and ^i^natnre of the EuLclish CVdlector. Although 
Charles (Grant's son, T.ord Olenolg, when President of the 
Hoard of (Nintrol in ordtua'd, as Pheodosius had done 

on th(‘ fall of jiagan idolatry in A.D. 390, that “in all 
mattei's ladating t<> thoii* templr-, their worship, their 
fi‘stivals, tlu'ir religious })raclices, tlnur ceiaunonial ohserv- 
ances, our native suhj{*cts ]»e left entirely to themselves.” 
the identitication of ( lovernment with llindooism was not 
completely s(‘\ ered till a recent pmhxl. 

'’idle ('h>iral\ or swinging festi\al, h,is keen frequently 
^\'it iu‘S'< ed hy the. ju'esent writtu- in (’alcutta itself. The 
orgie has only of late been suppressed hy the police in 
great citi<‘s, although it has not ceastMl in the rural districts. 
In 1814 the hi’otherhood thus wrote home : - 

“Tills alHiiniiiiilile fvstival was licRl, a<Tor«limr to tlui annual custom, 
on tlic last (lay of the Hindoo year. There were f^'^\er gihla-t posts 
ereete(l at .St'ranipore, hut we hear that aimnig.st the swim^nu’s was one 
female. A man fell from a stage thirty cubits hi^di and broke bis 
back ; and another tell from a swinging ]>o"'t, but \\as not mueli hurt. 
Some days after th(> first M\inging, certain natives revi\(.'d the cere- 
monies, As Mr. Waid was ])aNsing tliroiigh t'aleiitta he san several 
Hindoos hanging hy the heels over a slow tire, as an act of devcttion. 
Several Hindoos cnqdoyed in the printing-othee applied tliis year to 
Mr. Ward for protection, to escape being dragged into tliest* pretend- 
(‘dly voluntary piaetiees. This bnnighl before ns facts vliieb we were 
not aware of. It seems tlial the landlords of the poor and other men 
of property insist upon certain of their bmants and d('prndants engaging 
in tliese ])raetiees, and tliat they expect and eomp(d by actual force 
multitudes every y('ar to join the companies of sunyassees in parading 
the streets, ])iereing their sides, tongues, etc. To avoid tliis compulsion, 
many jioor young men leave tlieir houses and hide themselves ; but 
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they are s\nv of lieing beaten it eaiight, or of tliei** huts pulled 

down. The iidlueneo and powt-r of the rieh have a oreat elibet on the 
iniiltitiule in most of the idolatrous festivals. AVlien the lands and 
liidies of tlie eouiitrv were in few liands, thi'^ inllm'uee earried all la'foie 
ir. It is still very wid<‘ly lelt, in eonn>ellinj; tlepemlants to assist at 
puhlio shows, and to eonfcribute towaids the i xpense of splendid cere- 
monies.” 

The (Uiat niunlers, cnustnl hy the earn ing of the ‘lyitm 
to the Giiiii^es or a saeivd river, and tlndr treatment there, 
continue to tliis day, altluumh Lord Lawrence attcmptc'd to 
interfere. Ward estimated the mnnlMU’ of sick whose deatli 
is hastened on tln^ banks of the (ian;j;es alone at li\e hun- 
dred a \ear, in his anxi(‘ty to “ nse m> niifaii’ nutans of 
rendenn,L* even idolatry deiestaldt',” hut he admits that, in 
the opinion of otliers, tliis estimate is fur holow tin* truth. 
We lieliijve, from our own recimt ex}ierience, that still it 
fails to jiive any just idea <»f the de>truction of parent^ h\ 
children in the name ot icli.^ion. 

One class who had Inam the, sjiecial ohjeets of I'hristV 
hcalinu; power and liiviin* s\mpathy was sp<*('ially interest 
ing to (Jarey in proporti<»n to their mi-ery *and ahan«lon- 
iiient hy their own people— l(*[»ers. When at Cutvva in 
1812, where his son was .'stationed as mi^siojiar\. In* saw' 
tin* hurniiig of a le[»er, which he thus de'-crih(‘d : -“A ]>it 
about ten cubits in dejdh was duii: and a lir«* p]ac(*d at the 
]»ottom of it. The p<M)r man rolled him'>elf into it ; hut. 
instantly, on feeling tlui tin*, begged to he taken out, and 
struggled hard for that j)ur[) 0 '.t*. His nndhet* and sist<‘r, 
how'cver, thrust liim in again; and thus u man, who to all 
ai>}>earance might have; survived severfd years, w'as erin-lly 
burned to death. I find that the ])raetice i^ not uncommon 
in these ]:)»arts. Taught that a vi(»lent end i>urifi(*s the ]>otly 
and ensures transmigration into a healthy mjw' existc'iice, 
while natural death hy disease results in four successive 
births, and a fiftli as a ](‘per again, the leper, like tin* even 
more wretched widow', has ahvay.s courttMl suicidti.” Carey 
did not rest until he had brought about tin* estahlishnnmt 
of a lep(5r hospital in ('alcutta, near wdmt hecaine tlie centre 
of the Church Missionary Society’s w^ork, and there to this 
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(lay bonevulent physicians, like the late Dr. Kenneth Stuart, 
and (dnistiau ])coplc, luive made it possible to record, as in 
Christ’s days, that the h*]>er is cleansed and the p(x>r have 
the Dospel preached to tlumi. 

F>y none of the many young civilians whom he trairuMl, 
oi‘, in tlie later years of Iris life, examined, was Carrey's 
humane work on all its sides moi*e jrersistcmtly cari'ied out 
than by John Lawi'cnce in the Punjab. When their new 
rule]’ lirst visited their disti’ira, the lUsli clan amazed him 
by petitiorring for haive to d(‘stroy their infant daughtei’s. 
In w]‘ath he. britdly told them he would hang evtay man 
ibund guilty of such munhw. When settling the laud 
reveuui* of tln‘. (’is-Sutlej districts he caused eat’h fai’mer, 
as he touched tin*, [)en in acceptance of the asse^ssment, to 
I’ccite this fornuda — 


“ 1m wa mat jakut, 

I>f ti mat nijiro, 

Koilii mat datao" 

(“'Flinii shalt not liurn tliy witinw, tloii dialt not kill thy (laughters, 
thou slialt not bury thy Icjtcis/’y 

Prom tin’ hour of ('arey's coinersion he iu‘,ver omitted 
to remembei’ in prayer the sla\(' as well as the lieatlien. 
ddie same ])eriod which saw liis foundation (»£ modern 
missions witnesscal the (‘arliest efforts of Ids contem- 
j»orary, Thomas (larkson of Wi.^hi’ach, in the inughhouring 
county of Cand nidge, to free the slave. Put Clarkson, 
(Iraruillc Sharp, and their associates wewe so occupied 
wit!) Africa tliat they knew not that Great Britain was 
responsible for’ the existence of at least 9,000,000 of 
slav(‘s in India, many of tlujm brought by Hindoo mer- 
chants as w(*ll as Arabs frmn Pastern Africa to fill the 
liai’ccms of Mohaiiimedans, and do domestic service in the 
zananas (J Hind()os. The startling fact came to be known 
oidy slowly towards the end of Carey’s career, when his 
prayer s, continued daily from 1779, wcu’c answered in the 
freedom of all our West India slaves. The East India 
answer came after he had passed away, in Act Y. of 1843, 
whicli for ever abolished the legal status of slavery in 

S 
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India. The Poiial Code has since ])lac(‘d tht'. pnedial 
slave in such a ju^sition that if ho is not frt^e it is his own 
hxult. It is penal in India to hold a slave ‘‘against his 
will,’’ and we trust the time is not far distant- when the 
last thro(i words may he struck (Hit. 

With true instinct Christo] >her AiKhu’son, in his Annals 
of tho EmUA} associates ( arey, CIarks(ui, and (.’owper, 

as the triumvirate who, unknown to (;ach otlnu’, began the 
great moral chang(‘s, in the (’hundi, in society, and in 
literature, which mark the ditlerenee hetwiHMi the (‘ighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuri(‘s. Little did Canw think, 
as he studied under SutclitF within sight of tin* j)oet's 
house, tliat Cowper was writing at that very tinu* thesf 
lines in Tho To A while he himself was praying for tin* 
highest of all kinds of liherty to he given to the ht‘athen 
and the slaves, Christs freedom which had uf) till then 
remaiiu‘d 

“ . . . UJlMlll" 

IJy and Ly .senators ungi.n’MMi, 

Whi(di nionaivhs I annoi gi;nil. noi all tin* 

Of earth find ludl coiiledcuiti- tala- a\\a\ : 

A liberty whi(dt |>( utlon, fruid, 

Opiiivssion, ]>risuns, have no |>o\v(i In Itind : 
tVhi^’h whoso ta^t<•b cun In enslave d no more 



C II A PTE K XII 

WHAT CAKEY DID FOR SCTENCE— FOUNDER OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL AND lloRTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF INDIA 


(Jarey’s relation t() m-ioikm* and ('(’onouiK-s —SlaR* of tin* ]»t'asuiilry —C'arey 
u can* fill soii'iitilic 'diM*r\or - - S^nMaally a botani'-t — lEa'onics the 
friend of Dr. Roxbui^di <»t the ('oiujMiiy'.s R>otaiiU’ Garden — Orders 
seeds* and ni'-lniineiits of liU'>hainh\ — All his researelu'.s snhordi- 
nato to his spiritual ims^ion — His eiiiiiieiiee as a })otani.st aekiiuw- 
haUnal iri the hi.story t»l tile seiriu*e -11 is own butann prarden and 
park at Seranip'>re — 'I’he poet 'dontgomery on the daisies there — 
Romeo — Carey’s jjfijter in tlie r/o’.s' on tlie state of 

a;;i ieiilture in Rental -The tir.sf to advoiate Forestrx m India — 
Foiind.s the Aun i-Iiortieu)tural Society of India — ipienes on 
ap’icuUiirc and liorticulture- - Remarkable results of his action — On 
the manufaituie of pa]»ei — Hi^ e\'])amied addiess on agncultuiMl 
rebu’in — His political loresight <m the im]>ortaiice o<' European ( apital 
ami the future of India - - An otlicial estimate of the results in the 
jireHcnt day— On the usiuyof the natives and savin,i^s banks — His 
academic and .s(*ientiti(* liononrs — iKstruetiou of hi> liouse and gaialen 
by the Danioodar Hood of 1823 — Iteport on the Horticultural Society’s 
garden — Tlie Society honours its founder. 

Not only wus tlio first Englishinan, who in modern times 
]>ecamc a missionary, sent to India when he desired to go 
to Tahiti or West Africa ; and sent to Bengal from which 
all Northern India was to be brought under British rule ; 
and to Calcutta — with a safe asylum at Idaiiish Serampore 
— then the metropolis and centre of ail Southern Asia ; 
hut ho was sent at the very time when the life of tlie 
people could best ho purified and elevated on its many 
sides, and he was specially fitted to influence each of these 
sides save one. An ambassador for Christ above all things 
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like Paul, hut, also like him, becomiiLi;- all things to all men 
that lie might win stmie to tlie higluw life, Parew was suc- 
cessively, and often at the same tinu‘, a caj>tain of lahour, 
a schoolmaster, a printer, the dev(*lop<M’ of the V(a’naeular 
speech, the ex])oundcr of the clasMcal language, the trans- 
lator of both into English and of lh<? English Bible into 
1a)tli, the fouiuhu* of a jmre lileraturt‘, the ]mritii‘r of so- 
ciety, the watchful }>bilanthro]>ist, the saviour of the widow 
and the. fatherless, of the despaiiang and the voulcBbe 
.‘-uicide, of the downtrod<len and oppr<‘>sed. ha\ 

now to see him on the scientific or tlie ijliv^iial and 
economic side, v hile he still jc'alon^ly kec])s his strengtii 
for the one nuativcj powiu* of all, th(‘ .'-))iritual, and witli 
almost (M^ual cart* avoids the political or atlministrativ e as 
his ^lasti*!' ditl. lint even then it \\ashi< aim to ])roclaim 
the diviiit* ]»rincij»les which wonld n-'C -.cit'nci and politics 
alike to bring nations to the hirth, whih*, likt*tlie a}»ostles, 
leaving tlie ap]>licatioii of thesj* priiicip]<‘s to tin* ctairse of 
food's pro\idcnc(' and the conscienc«*s of nu‘n. In what ht‘ 
difl for science, ftU’ literature, ami foj* jiumanity, a.^ in what 
he abstained from doing in the practicid region of {mblic 
life, the. first Kngli.^h mi'^Miuiary was an example to all of 
every race win; have followed him in tin* [>a.-'t eentury. 
From Carey to Living-time, alike in A^ia and Atriia, 
the gr(;ale>t Christian evangeli'>t.> havt* }>etei those wlio 
have made Si-ience and literature the handmaids of* mi>- 
>ion,s. 

Apart from the extn‘iiie south of the penin.^nla of India, 
where the Danish mi'^.sionaries had explored with hawk’s eyes, 
almost nothing was known of its plants and animals, its men, 
a.> well as its beasts, when Carey found himsidf in a rural 
district of Xortli Bengal in the clo'^iiig decade of last ceiu 
tnry. Xor liad any writcT, ofiicial or missionary, anywhere 
]a*a]istal tlie slate of India and the nee.ds of flje Hindoo and 
Mohamnualan cultivators as flowing from the relation (d* the 
peoph) to the soil. India wa.s in truth a land of millions 
of peasant proprietors mi five-acre farms, rack-rmited or 
jdundered by powerful middlemen, both squeezed or liter- 
ally tortiired by the Government of the day, and driven to 
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depend on the usurer for even seed for each crop. War 
and fainiiK^ liad a1ternat(‘d in kee}>ing doAvn tlie population. 
Ii^norance and fear liad blunU‘d tlie natural slirevrdness 
of the cultivator. A foul niytholouy, a saddening demon- 
woT>hi[), and an exacting social hysieni, covered the land 
ns with a pall. What even Cdiristeiuhan was fast Ijccoin- 
ing in tlu'. tenth centur\, India had hecni all througli the 
eighteen Christian centuries. 

T}u‘ ]>oy u'lio from (iight to fourtecm ^Adiose to read 
hooks of science, ln.>to]-\, vcuages, etc., more than otliers 
the youtli whose gardener uncle would have had him follow 
that calling, ])ut whose .scmsitiv^e skin kept him A\itliin 
dooi’s, wliere he fitted u]) a room with his hotanical and 
zoological museum ; the shoemaker-}>reaeher avIio made a 
gardmi around (^viny (‘ottage-nian-e. in wdiich lie lived, and 
was familiar with every ht‘a>t, hiid, insect, and tree in the 
^lidlamls of England, hecanie a .‘-i ientitic ohAio’via’ from the 
day he landed at Calcutta., an agricnltiiial reformer from 
the y<‘ar 1 h‘ first Imilt a voodeii farmhous(‘ in th(‘ jungle, 
as the Manitoha emigi-ant now does under very ditho’ent 
skies, and llitm began to grow and make indigo amid the 
peasantry at. Ihnajpoor. He tlius nnconsciousl\ reveals 
liimself and Ids nuaiiod of A\orking in a letter to iMorris of 
Clijistone : — 

“ Mitdxaeati, 5/// Jhre/nhu- 1797. — To talk of continu- 
ance of frieiulsliip and warm affection to you would he 
folly. I loNC you ; and n(‘Xt to seeing your face, a letter 
from you is one of my great<‘st gratifications. 1 see tlie 
handwriting, ami read the heart of my fi'iend ; nor can 
the distance of one-fonrlh of the gl(»hc })rt5vent a union of 
hearts, 

“ Hitherto 1 have refrained from writing accounts of the 
country, because 1 concluded that tliosi‘ whose souls were 
panting after the cou version of the heathen wajuld feel hut 
little gi’atified in having an account of the natural produc- 
tions of the country. Hut as intelligence of tin’s kind has 
hetm freriuently solicited by .several of my friends, I have 
accordingly 0 }>ened books of oh.serv^ition, which I hope to 
communicate wdieii they are sufliciently autlicnticated and 
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matured. I also intend to assign a peculiar share to each 
of my stated correspondents. To you 1 shall write some 
accounts of the arts, utensils, and manufactures of the 
country ; to Brother SutclifF their mythology and religion ; 
to Brother liyland the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants ; to Brother Fuller the productions of the country ; 
to Brother Pearce the language, vie. ; and to the Society a 
joint account of the mission. 

He had “ separate books for every distinct class, as birds, 
beasts, fishes, reptiles, etc.’’ Pong behjre this, on 12th 
March 1795, he had written to the learned Kyland, his 
special correspondent, on subje(‘Ls of science and on IPjhrew, 
his first im}>ressions of the physiography of Pongal, add- 
ing : — “The nattiral liistory of Bengal would furnish in- 
numerable novelties to a curious impiircr. I am making 
collections and minute d(‘scriptions of whatever 1 can 
obtain; and intoml at some future time to transmit them 
to Eiiro})e.” 

“ MrDNAB.VTl, 2^jfh Xovemher 1791). — T obst‘rv«*d in a 
former letter that tht* beasts have be(‘n in gcunu al described, 
but that the uiulescrilHid /a*/v/s wt^re sur})risingly numerous ; 
am I, in fact, new species are still fro<jUently corning undei’ 
my notice. We li*ivo sparrows and water-wagtails, om* 
s]>ecies of crow, ducks, ge^'^e, and common fowls ; pigeons, 
ortolans, plovers, sni)>es like tho.se in Furojni ; hut 
others, entirely unlike European hinP, would till a volunn*. 
Insects are very numerous. I have stum about twelve sorts 
of grjjUi^ or grasNhoppers and cilckets. Ants are the most 
omnivorous of all insects; we have eight or ten sorts very 
numerous. The ftrnies, or white ants, dc*stroy <* very thing 
on which they fasten ; they will eat through an oak (dn^st 
ill a day or two and devour all its contents. Butterflies 
are not so numerous as in Kngland, hut I think all ditferent. 
Common flies and mosfpiitoijs (or gnat^) arc abundant, ami 
the latter so tormenting as to make one conclmle tliat 
if the flies in T'lgypt were mos<|uitoes, the plague must be 
almost insupportable. Here are be«‘tles of many spc^cios ; 
scorpions of two sorts, the sting of the smallest not mortal ; 
land crabs in abundance, and an amazing number of other 
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kinds of insects. Fish is very plentiful, and the principal 
animal food of tlic inhahitants. I find fewer varieties of 
veg(^ tables than I could have conceived in so large a country. 
Edible vegetables are scarce, and fruit far from plentiful. 
You will perhajis wonder at our eating many things here 
which no one eats in England : as aruiUj three or four sorts, 
and po])py leaves {Vnjjnvar soiiiniffrum). We also cut up 
mallows by tlie bushes for our food (fJob xxx. 4). Ama- 
ranths, of three sorts, we also eat, besides capsicums, 
pumpkins, gourds, calabashes, and the egg-plant fruit ; yet 
we have no hardships in those respects. Itice is the staple 
article of food. . . . 

i\Iy love to the students. God raise them u]) for great 
blessing.s. Great things are certainly at hand.” 

But he was also an erudite botanist. Had he arrived 
in (Calcutta a few days earlicu’ than he did, lie would have 
be(‘ii n])pointed to the place for which sheer ])Ovcrty led 
him to apply, in the GonIpany^s Botanical Garden, estab- 
lislmd on the right bank of the Hoogli a few miles below 
Calcutta, ))}’ (‘olonel Alexander Kyd, for the collection of 
indigenous and acclimatisation of foreign plants. There he 
at once made the atapiaintance, and till 1815 retained the 
loving friendshi}), of its superintendent. Dr. Roxburgh, the 
leader of a s(?i'ios of eminent men, Buchanan and Wallich, 
Griiiith, Falconer, T. Thomson, ami Thomas Anderson, the 
last two cut olf in the ripe promise of their manhood. 
One of Carey’s first retjuests was for seeds and instru- 
ments, not merely from scientific reasons, but that he 
might carry out his early ])lan of working with his hands 
as a farmer while he evangelised the pco})le. On 5th 
August 1794 he wrote to the Society : — “T wish you also 
to send mo a few instruments of husbandry, viz. scythes, 
sickles, plough-wheels, and such things ; and a yearly assort- 
ment of all garden and llowcring seeds, and seeds of fruit 
trees, that you can possibly procure ; and let them be 
packed in pa])ers, or bottles well sto])ped, which is the best 
metiiod. All these things, at whatever price you can pro- 
cure them, and the seeds of all sorts of field and forest 
trees, etc., I will regularly remit you the money for every 
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year ; and I hope that I may depend upon the exertions 
of my numerous friends to procure them. Apply to London 
seedsmen and others, as it will he a lasting advantage to 
this country ; and I shall have it in niv power to do this 
for what 1 now call my own country. Only tahe care that 
they are new and dry/’ Again he addressed Fuller on 
2 2d tTiine 1797 : — 

“My very dear BiuniiEK — I have yours of August 
9, 16, which informs me that the seeds, etc., were slupjiKid. 
I have received those seeds and other articles in tolerable 
preservation, and shall find them a v<uy useful article. 
An ac(piaintance which I have formed witli Dr. Koxlmrgh, 
Superintendent of the OompanyV J>t>tanic (lanUui, and 
whose wife is daughter of a mis'-ioiiary on the coa.st, may 
he of future use to the mission, and make that investment 
of vegetables more vahiahle.” 

Thus towards the close of his .^ix yeais’ sacritii'e for the 
peojde of I)inaj])oor does he estimate bim^elf and hi.^ scien- 
tific imrsuits in the light of the great conflict to which the 
Captain of Salvation liad called him. lie is 0 ]>eni!ig his 
heart to Fuller again, most trustt'd of all : — 

“ Mudnabati, 17/// e////// 1799. — L’espei'ting myself 1 
have nothing interesting to say ; and if 1 had, it ap]>ears 
foreign to the design of a mission for the missionari(*s to la* 
always speaking of their own exj)ei’ience'^. I k(*ep several 
journals, it is true, relating to tilings private and public, 
respecting the rnis.sion, articles (»f curiosity ami science ; 
but they are sometimes continued and sometimes discon- 
tinued : besides, most things contained in them are of too 
general or trivial a nature to. send to Fnglaiid, and 1 imagine 
could have no effect, exce])t to mock the ex]>ectations of 
our numerous friends, who arc waiting to hear of the con- 
version of the h(‘athcn and overthrow of Satan’s kii]g<lom. 

“ I therefore only observe, respecting myself, that 1 
have much proof of the vileness (»f my lieart, much more 
than I thought of till lately: and, indeed, 1 often fear that 
instead of being instrumental in the conversion of the 
heathen, I may some time dishonour the cause in which I 
am engaged. I have hitherto had much experience of the 
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daily supports of a gracious Go<l ; but I am conscious that 
if those supports were intermitted but for a little time, 
my sinful dis])osition8 would infallibly i>redominate. At 
l)i‘esent I am kept., but am not one of those who are strong 
and do ex[doit,s. 

1 lia^’^o often thought that a spirit of observation is 
necessary in oi'der to our doing or communicating much 
good ; and were it not for a very j)hlegmatic habit, 1 think 
my soul would be liclier. I, however, a])pcar to myself to 
have lost much of my ca])acity for making observations, 
im])rovements, etc., or of retaining what 1 attend to closely, 
hor instance, 1 have btam near three years learning the 
Sanskrit language, yet know Atuy little of it. This is only 
a s])ecimen of what 1 feed m\>elf to 1)0 in every rt?s})ect. 
I try to obsiu've, to im])rint what T see and hear on my 
memory, and to b'ci m\ heart })ropcrly atfected with the 
circumstances ; y(‘t my sold is impoverished, and I have 
something of a h‘thargic disease cleaving to my body. . . . 

“ 1 would communicate something on the natui'al his- 
toiy of the country in addition to what I have before, 
written ; but no part of that jileasing study is so familial' 
to me as tlui vi'getable woi'ld.'^ 

Ilis k!tters(»f this [leriod to Fuller on the fruits of India, 
and to Morris on the husbandly of the natives, might 
be (pioted still as accurate and yet ])opular descriptions of 
the mango, gua\a, and custard ap])le ; plantain, jack, and 
tamarind; pomegranate, pine-apple, and rose-apj)le; pa- 
]Kiya, date, and cocoa-nut ; citron, lime, and shaddock. Of 
many of these, and of foreign fruits which he introduced, 
it might 1)0 said he found them poor, and ho cultivated 
them till he left to succeeding generations a rich and varied 
orchard. 

WTiile still in Dinajpoor he wrote on 1st January 1798 : 
— “ Seeds of sour applies, pears, nectarines, plums, apricots, 
clierries, gooseberries, currants, strawberries, or raspberries, 
]>ut loose into a box of dry sand, and sent so as to arrive 
in September, October, November, or December, would be a 
great acipiisition, as ivS every European production. Nuts, 
hlberts, acorns, etc., would be the same. Wo have lately 
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obtained the cinnamon tree, and nutmeg tree, which Dr. 
Roxliurgh very obligingly sent to me. Of timber trees I 
mention the sissoo, the teak, and the saul tree, which, being 
an unnamed genus, Dr. Koxluirgh, as a mark of respect to 
me, has callecl Careijd sanlca.*^ 

The publication of the la.st naine caused Carey's sen- 
sitive modesty extreme annoyama'. ‘‘Do not ]>rint the 
mimes of hluro])eans. 1 was sorry to sec that you print ta I 
that Dr. Eoxburgh had named tlui saul tree by my nann?. 
As he is in the haliit of publishing hi.s drawings of plants, 
it would have looked lietter if it had b(‘en mentioned first 
by him.” Whether he pnwailed with his admiring friend 
in the Company’s Botanic Carden to ehangt? the name to 
that which the useful sal tree now bears, the 
rnhu.'if((, we know not, but the ttaau is d( ‘rived from Lord 
Toignmouth's tiame. Carey will go down to ]>ostenty in 
the history of botanical r<'seareh, notwithstanding his own 
humility an<I the accidents of time. For Dr. Roxburgh 
gave the name of Can //a to an interesting f/rnfts of Mfjrtan'ir, 
The great Frencli botaiiist M. Benjamin Dclessert duly 
commemorates the labours of Dr. Carey in the Musn' 
IJotaniqffr. 

ft was in Serampore that the genth‘. botatiist found full 
scope for the one recn*ation which he allowed himself, in 
the interest of his body as well as of Iiis otherwise over- 
tasked spirit. Tluii’c be bad five acres of ground laid out, 
and, in time, ]»lanted on the Linmi'un sy. stem. ’I'he park 
around, from which lie bad the little paradise; carefully 
walled ill, that Brahmaui bull and villag<'rs cow, nightly 
jackal and thoughtless youth, might not intrude, he planted 
with trees then rare or unknown in lower Bengal, the 
mahogany and d(;odar, the t(!ak and tamariiKl, tin; caroli 
and eucft/yptus. 'fhe fine American ^Mahogany has so thriven 
that the present writer was able, .seventy years after the 
trees had bt;en jdanted, to supply Covernment wath plenti- 
ful seed. The trees of the park were .so plaecid as to form 
a noble avenue, which long shadial the press and was 
known as Carey's Walk. The umbrageous ta.marind formed 
a dense cover, under which more than one generation of 
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Carey’s successors rejoiced as they welcomed visitors to 
the consecrated spot from all parts of India, America, and 
(Ireat Britain. Foresters like Sir I). Biundis and Dr. 
Cleghorn at various times visited this arhorrtarn^ and have 
referred to the trees, whose date of i)lanting is known, for 
the ])urpose of recording the rate of growth. 

For the IovcmI garden Carey himself trained native 
})easants who, with tlie mimetic instinct of the Bengali, 
followed his instructions like those of their own Brahmans, 
learned the Latin names, and pronounced them with their 
master’s very accent up till a recent date, when Hidlodhur, 
the last of them, ]»assed away. The garden with its tropi- 
cal glories and more modest exotics, every one of which 
was as a ])ersonal friend, and to him Innl an individual 
history, was more than a place of recreation. It was his 
oratory, the scene of ])rayiT and meditation, tlie ])lacc where 
he began and ended the <lay of ligld — witli God. What 
he wrote in his earli(*r journals and letters of the seejues- 
tered s[)ot at Mndnahati was triH» in a dee})er and wider 
sense of the garden of Serampore : — 2.*h/ Sqdfnithfr, Lnnr« 
JJiVf , — Arose about sunrise, and, according to my usual 
practice, walktul into my gai’den for meditation and prayer 
till the servants came to family worshij).” We have this 
account fi’oni his son Jonathan : — 

“ In (3))jects of nature iny fatlicr was exceedingly curious. His 
oolloctiou of mineral ores, and other sui»jects of natural history, vas 
extensive, and obtained his 2»artieular attention in seasons of leLsure 
and recreation. TJie science of botany wa.s liis constant delight and 
study ; and his fondn<‘Ss f(»r liis garden remaiiu'd to tlio last. No one 
\\a.s allowed to interfere in the arrangements of this his favourite 
retreat ; and it is Ihtc he enjoyed his most pleasant moments of .secret 
devotion and meditation, Tlie arrangements made by him were on 
the Linmean system ; ami to disturb the bed or border of tlie garden 
was to touch the apple of liis eye. The ganlen formed the best and 
rarest botanical eolleetioii of ]dants in the East ; to the extension of 
wliieh, by his corrospondence with persons of eminence in Europe and 
other parts of the world, Iiis attention was const antly directed ; and, 
in return, he supplied his correspondents with rare collections from 
the East. It was painful to observe with what distress my hitlicr 
(juitted this scene of his enjoyments, when extreme weakness, during 
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his last illness, prevented his going to his favourite retreat. Often, 
when he was unable to walk, he was drawn into the garden in a chair 
placed oil a hoard with four wdieels. 

In order to prevent irregularity in the attendance of the gardeners 
he was latterly particular in paying their wages with his own hands ; 
and on the last occasion of doing so, ho was much aflected that his 
weakness had increased and confined him to the house. But, not- 
withstanding he had closed this part of his earthly sceiuj, he could not 
refrain from sending for his gardeners into the room where he lay, and 
w^ould converse 'with them about the jdaiits ; ami near his couch, 
against the wall, he placed the picture of a beautiful shriih, upon 
which he gazed with delight. 

** On this science he frequently gave lectures, which were well 
attended, and never failed to i>rovc interesting. His publication of 
Roxburgh’s Flora Indica is a standard w^ork witli botanists. Of his 
botanical friends he spoke wdth great esteem ; mid never failed to 
defend them when erroneously assailed. He encouraged the study of 
the science wdiercver a desire to acquire it w’as manifested. In this 
particular he would sometimes gently reprove those who had no taste 
for it ] but he would not spare those who attenqited to undervalue it. 
His remark of one of his colle.agiies was keen and striking. When 
the latter somewhat reprehended Dr. Carey, to the medical gentle- 
man attending him, for exposing himself so much in the garden, 
lie immediately replied, tliat his colleague was conversant with the 
pleasures of a garden, just as an animal was wdth the grass in the field.” 

As from Dinajpoor, so from Serampore after his settle- 
ment there, an early order was this on 27th Novemljer 
1800 : — We are sending an assortment of Hindoo gods to 
the British Museum, and some other curiosities to different 
friends. Do send a few tulips, daffodils, snowdrops, lilies, 
and seeds of other things, by Dolton when he returns, 
desiring him not to put them into the hold. Send the 
roots in a net or basket, to be hung up anywhere out of 
the reach of salt water, and the seeds in a sepwate small 
box. You need not be at any expense, any friend will 
supply these things. The cowslijis and daisies of your fields 
would be great acquisitions here.” What the daisies of 
the English fields became to Carey, and how his request 
was long after answered, is told by James Montgomery, 
the Moravian, who formed after Cowper the second poet 
of the missionary reformation : — 
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THE DAISY IN INDIA. 

“ A friond of mine, a seieiitifie Imtanist, residing near Slieffield, 
had sent a ])ackage of sundry kinds of Ihitisli seeds to tlie learned and 
venerable Doctor Wiu jam Cakey. Some of the seeds had been en- 
closed in a bag, containing a portion of their native earth. In March 
1821 a letter of acknowledgment was received by his correspondent 
from the Doctor, who was hinisc'lf well skilled in botany, and had a 
garden rich in plants, both tropical and European. In this enclosure 
ho was wont to s]u*nd an hour every morning, before he entered upon 
those labours ami studies which have rendered his name illustrious 
both at home aTid abroad, as one of the most accomplished of Oriental 
scholars and a translator of tin; Holy Scriptures into many of the 
Hindoo languages. In the letter aforementioned, which was shown to 
me, the good man says That I might be sure not to lose any part 
of your valuable prescuit, I shook the bag over a patch of earth in a 
shady place ; on visiting which a few days afterwards I found spring- 
ing up, to my inexpres.si])lo delight, a of our Englisli 

pastures. I know not that I ever enjo^^ed, since leaving Europe, a 
simple pleasure so exi^uisite as the sight of this Etujlisk Daisy alforded 
me ; not having s(‘eii on(‘. for upwards of thirty years, and never 
expecting to see one again.’ 

“ On tin* perusal of this passage, the following stanzas seemed to 
spring ii]) almost spontaneous!}^ in my mind, as the ‘ little English 
flower’ in the good Doctor's garden, whom I imagined to be tlius 
addressing it on its sudden ap]>earaiice : — 

“ Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

My mother-country’s white and red, 

In rose or lilj^ till this hour. 

Never to me such beauty spread : 

Transplanted from thine island-bed, 

A treasure in a grain of earth, 

Strange as a spirit from the dead, 

Thine embryo sprang to birth. 

“ Thrice wad come, little English flowiir ! 

Whose tribes, beneath our natal ski(*s, 

Shut close their leaves while vapours low^er ; 

But, Avhcii the sun’s gay beams arise, 

With uul)ashc<rd hut modest eyes, 

Eollow his motion to the west, 

Nor cease to gaze till daylight dies. 

Then fold themselves to rest. 
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“ Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

To this resplendent hemisphere, 

Where Flora’s giant offspring tower 
In gorgeous liveries all the year : 

Thou, only thou, art little here. 

Like worth unfriended and unknown, 

Yet to my British heart more dear 
Than all the torrid zone. 

‘ ‘ Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

Of early scenes beloved by me, 

While happy in my father’s bower, 

Thou shalt the blythe memorial be ; 

The fairy sports of infancy. 

Youth’s golden age, and manhood’s prime. 

Home, country, kindred, friends, — with thee, 

I find in this far clime. 

‘ ‘ Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

I’ll rear thee with a trembling hand : 

Oh, for the April sun and shower, 

The sweet May dews of that fair land, 

Where Daisies, thick as starlight, stand 
In every walk ’ — that here may shoot 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand 
A hundred from one root. 

“ Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

To me the pledge of hope unseen : 

When sorrow would my soul o’erpower. 

For joys that were, or might have been, 
ril call to mind, how, fresh and green, 

I saw thee waking from the dust ; 

Then turn to heaven with brow serene, 

And place in God my trust.” 

From every distant station, from Amboyna to Delhi, he 
received seeds and animals and specimens of natural history. 
The very schoolboys when they went out into the world, 
and the young civilians of Fort William College, enriched 
his collections. To Jabez, his son in Amboyna, we find 
him thus writing : — “ I have already informed you of the 
luckless fate of all the animals you have sent. I know of 
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no remedy for the living animals dying, but by a little 
attention to packing them you may send skins of birds 
and animals of every kind, and also seeds and roots. I 
lately received a parcel of seeds from Moore (a large boy 
who, you may remember, was at school when the print- 
ing-ofiice was burnt), every one of which bids fair to 
grow. He is in some of the Malay islands. After all you 
have greatly contributed to the enlargement of my collec- 
tion.” 

17 ih September 1816. — 1 approve much of Bencoolen 
as a place for your future labours, unless you should rather 
choose the island of Borneo. . . . The English may send a 
Kesideiit thither after a time. I mention this from a con- 
versation I had some months ago on the subject with 
Lord Moira, who told me that there is a large body of 
Chinese on that island.” They “applied to the late Lieut.- 
Governor of Java, recpiesting that an English Eesident 
may be sent to govern them, and offering to bo at the 
whole exj^ense of his salary and government. The Borneo 
business may come to nothing, but if it should succeed it 
would be a glorious opening for the Gospel in that large 
island. Sumatra, however, is larger than any one man 
could occupy.” An vve read this wo see the Sqrampore 
a[)ostlo\s hope fulfil led after a different fashion, in Eajah 
Brooke’s settlement at Sarawak, in the charter of the North 
Borneo Company, and in the opening up of New Guinea. 

To Eoxburgh and his Danish successor Wallich, to 
Voigt who succeeded Wallich in Serampore, and hundreds 
of correspondents in India and Germany, Great Britain 
and America, Carey did many a service in sending plants 
and — what was a greater sacrifice for so busy a man — 
writing letters. What he did for the Ilortus Bengalensis may 
stand for all. 

When, in 1814, Dr. Eoxburgh was sent to sea almost 
dying, Dr. Carey edited and printed at his own press that 
now very rare volume, the Ilortus Bengalensis, or a Catalogue 
of the Plants of the Honourable Bast India Compamjs Botanic 
Garden in Calcutta. Carey’s introduction of twelve large 
pages is perhaps his most characteristic writing on a scien- 
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tific subject. His genuine friendliness and humility shine 
forth in the testimony he beai's to the abilities, zeal, and 
success of the great botanist who, in twenty years, had 
created a collection of :1200 species. Of these 3000 at least 
had been given by the European residents in India, himself 
most largely of all. Fiaving shown in detail the utility of 
botanical gardeiis, especially in all the foreign settlements 
of Great Britain, he declared that only a beginning had 
been made in observing and cataloguing the stock of Asiatic 
productions. He urged English residents all over India to 
set apart a small plot for the reception of the plants of 
their neighbourhood, and when riding a])out the country to 
mark plants, which their servants could bring on to the 
nursery, getting them to write the uatis e name of each. 
He desiderated gardens at Hurd war, Delhi, Dacca, and 
Sylhet, Avherc plants that ’will not live at Calcutta might 
prosper, a suggestion which was afterwards carried out i)y 
the Government in establishing a garden at Saharanpoor, 
in the North-west i)rovincc, in a Sub-Himalaya,n region, 
which has ])een successfully directed by Boyle, Falconer, 
and Jameson. 

On Dr. Roxburgh’s death in 1815 Dr. Carey waited to 
see whether an English botanist would ])ublish the fruit of 
thirty years’ labour of his friend in the description of more 
than 2000 plants, natives of Eastern Asia. At his own 
risk he then, in 1820, undertook this publication, or the 
Flora ladica, ])lacing on the title-page, ‘‘All Thy works 
praise Thee, O Lord — DaryV^ When the Roxburgh MSS. 
were made over to the library (J the Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta, the fourth and final volume appeared with this 
note regarding the now edition : — “ The work was printed 
from MSS. in the possession of Dr. Carey, and it was car- 
ried through the press when he was labouring under the 
debility of great age. . . . The advanced age of Dr. Carey 
did not admit of any longer delay.” 

His first public attemjit at agricultural reform was made 
in the paper which he contributed to the Transactions of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, and which appeared in 1811 in 
the tenth volume of the Asiatic Ficsearches. In the space 
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of an ordinary Quarterly liemew article he describes the 
“ State of Agriculture in the District of Dinajpoor,” and 
urges improvements such as only the officials, settlers, and 
Government could begin. The soils, the “extremely 
poor people, their “proportionally simple and wretched 
farming utensils,” the cattle, the primitive irrigation alluded 
to in Deuteronomy as “ watering with the foot,” and the 
modes of ploughing and reaping, are rapidly sketched and 
illustrated by lithographed figures drawn to scale. In 
greater detail the principal crops are treated. The staple 
crop of rice in its many varieties and harvests at ditter- 
ent seasons is lucidly brought before the Government, in 
language which it would have been well to remember or 
reproduce in the subsequent avoidable fa-mines of Orissa 
and North Bihar. Indigo is set before us with the skill of 
one who had grown and inanutactured it for years. The 
hemp and jute plants are enlarged on in language which 
unconsciously anticipates the vast and enriching develop- 
ment given to the latter as an export and a local manufacture 
since the Crimean War. An account of the oil-seeds and 
the faulty mode of expressing the oil, which made Indian 
linseed oil unfit for painting, is followed by remarks on the 
cultivation of wheat, to Avhich recent events have given 
great importance. Though many parts, even of Dinajpoor, 
were fit for the growth of wheat and barley, the natives 
produced only a dark variety from bad seed. “For the 
purpose of making a trial I sowed Patna wheat on a large 
quantity of land in the year 1798, the flour produced from 
which was of a very good quality.” The pulses, tobacco, 
the egg-plant, the capsicums, the cucumbers, the arum 
roots, turmeric, ginger, and sugar-cane, all pass in review 
in a style which the non-scientific reader may enjoy and 
the expert must appreciate. Improvements in method and 
the introduction of the best kinds of plants and vegetables 
are suggested, notwithstanding “the poverty, prejudices, 
and indolence of the natives.” 

This paper is most remarkable, however, for the true 
note which its writer was the first to strike on the subject 
of forestry. If wc reflect that it was not till 1846 that 

T 
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the Government made the first attempt at forest conserv- 
ancy, in order to preserve the timber of Malabar for the 
Bombay dockyard ; and not till the conquest of Pegu, in 
1855, that the Marquis of Dalhousic was led by the Friend 
of India to appoint lYofessor (now Sir) Dietrich Brandis of 
Bonn to care for the fo7*csts of Burma, and Dr. Cleghorn 
for those of South India, we shall a})j)reciate the wise 
foresight of the missionary-scholar, who, having first made 
his own park a model of forest teaching, wrote sucli words 
as these early in the century : — “ The cultivation of timber 
has hitherto, I ])elieve, lieen wholly neglected. Several 
sorts have been planted . . . all over Bengal, and would 
soon furnish a very lai’ge share of the timber used in the 
country. The sissoo, the Andaman redwood, the teak, the 
mahogany, the satin-wood, the chilcrasi, the ioonn, and the 
siridia should be principally chosen. Th(3 planting of these 
trees single, at the distance of a furlong from each othci*, 
would do no injury to the crops of corn, but would, by 
cooling the atmosphci’e, rather be advantageous. In many 
I)laces spots now unproductive would be im])rove(l by 
clumi>s or small plantations of timber, under which ginger 
and turmeric might be cultivated to great advantage. In 
some situations saul . . . would ])rosper. Indeed the im- 
provements that might be made in this country by the 
planting of timber can scarcely be calculated. Teak is at 
present brought from the Burman dominions. . . . The 
French naturalists have already begun to turn their atten- 
tion to the culture of this valuable tree as an object of 
national utility. This will ])e found impracticable in 
France, but may perhaps be attem})ted somewhere else. 
To England, the first commercial country in the world, its 
importance must be obvious.” 

Ten years passed, Carey continued to watch and to 
extend his agri-horticultural experiments in his own garden, 
and to correspond with botanists in all parts of the world, 
but still nothing was done publicly in India. At last, on 
15th April 1820, when ‘‘the advantages arising from a 
number of persons uniting themselves as a Society for 
the purpose of carrying forward any undertaking” were 
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generally acknowledged, the shoemaker and preacher who 
had a generation before tested these advantages in the 
formation of the first Foreign Mission Society, issued a 
Prospectus of an Afjriculfural and Horticultural Society in 
Indiay from the “Mission House, Serampore/’ The pros- 
pectus thus concluded; — “Both in forming such a Society 
and in subsequently promoting its objects, important to 
the happiness of the country as they regard them, the 
witer and his colleagues will be happy in doing all their 
other avocations will permit/’ Native as well as European 
gentlemen were particularly invited to co-operate. “It 
is peculiarly desirable that native gentlemen should be 
eligible as members of the Society, because one of its chief 
objects will bo the improvement of their estates and of the 
peasantry which reside thereon. They should therefore 
not oidy be eligible as members but also as officers of the 
Society in precisely the same manner as Europeans.’^ At 
the first meeting in the Town Hall of Calcutta, Carey and 
Marshman found only three Europeans beside themselves. 
They resolved to proceed, and in two months they secured 
more than fifty members, several of whom were natives. 
The first formal meeting was held on 14th September, 
when the constitution was drawn up. on the linos laid down 
in the prospectus, it being specially provided “ that gentle- 
men of every nation be eligible as members.” 

At the next meeting Dr. Carey was requested to draw 
up a series of queries, which were circulated widely, in order 
to obtain “correct information upon every circumstance 
which is connected with the state of agriculture and horti- 
culture in the various provinces of India.” The twenty 
queries show a gi’asp of principles, a mastery of detail, and 
a kindliness of spirit which reveal the practical farmer, 
the accomplished ol)server, and the thoughtful philanthrop- 
ist all in one. One only we may quote : — “ 1 9. In what 
manner do you think the comfoits of the peasantry around 
you could be increased, their health better secured, and 
their general happiness promoted?” The Marquis of 
Hastings gladly became patron, and ever since the Govern- 
ment has made a grant to the Society, which is now 
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Es.2400 a year. His wife showed such an interest in its 
progress that the members obtained her consent to sit to 
Chinnery for her portrait to fill the largest panel in the 
house at Titigur. Lord Hastings added the experimental 
farm, formed near Barrackpore, to the Botanic Garden, with 
an immediate view to its assisting the Agricultural Society 
in their experiments and pursuits. The Society became 
speedily popular, for Carey watched its infancy with loving 
solicitude, and was the life of its meetings. In the sixty- 
seven years of its existence five thousand of the best men 
in India have been its members, of whom five hundred are 
Asiatics. Agriculturists, military and medical officers, 
civilians, clergy, and merchants, are represented on its roll 
in nearly equal proportions. The one Society has grown 
into three in India, and formed the model for the lioyal 
Agricultural Society of England, which was not founded 
till 1838. 

Italy and Scotland alone preceded Carey in this organ- 
isation, and he quotes with approbation the action of Sir 
John Sinclair in 1790, which led to the first inquiry into 
the state of British agriculture. The Transactions which 
Carey led the Society to promise to publish in English, 
Bengali, and Hiiidostani, have proved to be only the first 
of a series of special periodicals representing Indian agri- 
culture generally, tea, and forestry. The various Govern- 
ments in India have economic museums ; a-Tid the Govern- 
ment of India, under Lord Mayo, established a Revenue 
and Agricultural Department. Carey s early proposal of 
premiums, each of a hundred rupees, or the Society's gold 
medal, for the most successful cultivation on a commercial 
scale of coffee and improved cotton, for the successful 
introduction of European fruits, for the improvement of 
indigenous fruits, for the successful introduction from the 
Eastern Islands of the mangosteen or doorian, and for the 
manufacture of cheese equal to Warwickshire, had the best 
results in some cases. In 1825 Mr. Lamb of Dacca was 
presented by “ Rev. Dr. Carey in the chair ” with the gold 
medal for 80 lbs. of coffee grown there. Carey’s own head 
gardener became famous for his cabbages ; and we find this 
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sentence in the Society’s Report just after the founder’s 
death : — “ Who would have credited fifteen years ago that 
we could have exhibited vegetables in the Town Hall of 
Calcutta equal to the choicest in Covent Garden ? ” The 
berries two centuries ago brought from Arabia in his 
wallet by the pilgrim Baba Booden to the hills of Mysore, 
which bear his name, have, since that Dacca experiment, 
covered the uplands of South India and Ceylon. Before 
Carey died he knew of the discovery of the indigenous tea- 
tree in its original home on the Assam border of Tibet — a 
discovery which is fast putting India in the place of China 
as a producer. 

In the Society’s Proceedings for 9th January 1828 we 
find this significant record : — “ Resolved, at the suggestion 
of the Rev. Dr, Carey, that permission be given to Goluk 
Chundra, a ])lacksmith of Titigur, to exhibit a steam engine 
made by himself without the aid of any European artist.” 
At the next meeting, when 109 makes or native gardeners 
competed at the annual exhibition of vegetables, the steam 
engine was submitted and pronounced “ useful for irrigating 
lands made upon the model of a large steam engine belong- 
ing to the missionaries at Serampore.’^ A premium of 
Rs.50 was presented to the ingenious blacksmith as an 
encouragement to further exertions of his industry. When 
in 1832 the afterwards well-known Lieutenant-Governor 
Thomason was deputy -secretary to Government, he applied 
to the Society for information regarding the manufacture 
of paper. Dr. Carey and Ram Kornal Sen were referred 
to, and the former thus reifiied in his usual concise and clear 
manner : — 

“ When wo commenced paper-making several years ago, having 
then no machinery, wc employed a number of native pa])ermakers to 
make it in the way to which they had been accustomed, with the 
exception of mixing conjee or rice gruel with the pulp and using it as 
sizing ; our object being that of making paper impervious to insects. 
Our success at first was very imperfect, but the process was conducted 
as follows : — 

“A quantity of sunn, viz. the fibres of Crotolaria juncea^ was 
steeped repeatedly in limewator, and then exposed to the air by spread- 
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ing it on the grass ; it was also repeatedly pounded by the dhenJci or 
pedal, and when sufficiently reduced by this process to make a pulp, 
it was mixed in a gumla with water, so as to make it of the consistence 
of thick soup. The frames with which the sheets were taken njj were 
made of mat of the size of a sheet of paper. The operator sitting by 
the gumla dipped this frame in the pulp, and after it was drained gave 
it to an assistant, who laid it on the gi*ass to dry : this finished the 
process with us ; but for the native market this paper is afterwards 
sized by holding a number of sheets liy the edge and dipping them 
carefully in conjee^ so as to keep the sheets separate. They are after- 
wards dried, folded, and pressed by putting them bedween two boards, 
the upper board of which is loaded with one or more large stones. 

“ In the English method the pulp is prepared by the mill and put 
into cisterns ; the frames are made of fine wire, and the workman 
stands by the cistern and takes uj) the pulp on the frames. The sheets 
when sufficiently dry are hung on lines to dry completely, after which 
they are sized, if sizing bo required. 

“We now make our paper by machinery, in which the pulp is let 
to run on a web of wire, and passing over several cylinders, the last of 
which is heated by steam, it is dried and fit for use in about two 
minutes from its having been in a liipiid state.” 

In the half century since that reply the Government of 
India, under the pressure of the home authorities, has 
alternately discouraged and fostered the manufacture of 
paper on the spot. At present it is in the wiser position 
of preferring to purchase its supplies in India, at once as 
being cheaper, and that it may develop the use of the many 
papermaking fibres there. Ilence at the Calcutta Exhibi- 
tion of 1881-82 the jurors began their report on the 
machine and hand-made paper submitted to them, with a 
reference to Carey and this report of his. The Serampore 
mills were gradually crushed by the expensive and unsatis- 
factory contracts made at home by the India Office. The 
neighbouring Bally mills seem to flourish since the aban- 
donment of that virtual monopoly, and Carey^s anticipations 
as to the utilisation of the plantain and other fibres of 
India are being realised nearly a century after he first 
formed them. 

Carey expanded and published his “ Address respecting 
an Agricultural Society in India ” in the quarterly Friend 
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of India, He still thinks it necessary to apologise for his 
action by quoting his hero, Braiiierd, who was constrained 
to assist his Indian converts with his counsels in sowing 
their maize and arranging their secular concerns. “Few,^’ 
he adds with the true breadth of genius which converted 
the Baptist shoemaker into the Christian statesman and 
scholar, ‘Svho are extensively accpiainted with human 
life, will esteem these cares either unworthy of religion or 
iiicongnious with its highest enjoyments.” When Carey 
wrote, the millions of five-acre farmers in India were only 
beginning to recover from the oppression and neglect of 
former rulers and the visitation of terrific famines. Trade 
was as depressed as agriculture. Transit duties, not less 
offensive than those of the Chinese, continued to weigh 
down agricultural industry till Lord W. Bentinck’s time 
and later. The English Government levied an unequal 
scale of duties on the staples of the East and West Indies, 
against which the former petitioned in vain. The East 
India Company kept the people in ignorance, and continued 
to exclude the European capitalist and captain of labour. 
The large native landholders were as uneducated as the 
cultivators. Before all Carey set these reforms : close 
attention to the improvement of land, the best method of 
cropping land, the introduction of ' new and useful plants, 
the improvement of the implements of husbandry, the 
improvement of live stock, the luanging of waste lands 
under cultivation, the improvement of horticulture. He 
went on to show that, in addition to the abundance which 
an imi)rovcd agriculture would diffuse throughout the 
country, the sur])lus of grain exi)orted, besides “ her opium, 
her indigo, her silk, and her cotton,” would greatly tend 
to enrich India and endear Britain to her. “Whatever 
may be thought of the Government of Mr. Hastings and 
those who immediately preceded him for these last forty 
years, India has certainly enjoyed such a Government as 
none of the provinces of the Persian or the Koman Empire 
ever enjoyed for so great a length of time in succession, 
and, indeed, one almost as new in the annals of modern 
Europe as in those of India.” 
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Carey found one of the greatest obstacles to agricultural 
progress to bo the fact that not one European owned a single 
foot of the soil, “ a singular fact in the history of nations,” 
removed only about the time of his own death. His remarks 
on this have a present significance : — 

‘ ‘ It doubtless oiigiuated in a laudable rare to preserve our Indian 
fellow-subjects from insult and violence, which it was feared could 
scarcely be done if natives of Britain, wholly unac(piainted with the 
laws and customs of the peo])le, were permitted to settle indiscrimi- 
nately in India. AVhile the wisdom of this regulation at that time is 
not impugned, however, it may not be im])roper to inquire whether at 
the present time a ])ermission to hold landed property, to be granted 
by Government to British subjects in India, according to their own 
discretion, might not be of the highest benefit to the countr}’', and in 
some degree advantagt'ous to the Government itself. 

“The objections wliich have been urged against any measure of 
this nature are chiefly that tin; indiscriminate a<lmission of Europeans 
into the country might tend to alienate the minds of the inhabitants 
from Britain, or ])ossibly lead to its disruption from Britain in a way 
similar to that of America. Respecting this latter circumsiancc, it is 
certain that, in the common course of events, a greater evil could 
scarc(‘ly befall India. On the continuance of her connection with 
Britain is suspended her every hope relative to imin’ovcnient, security, 
and hap]>ijiess. The moment India falls again under the dominion of 
any one or any number of native princes, all hope of mental improve- 
ment, or even of security for person or pro])erty, will at onc(! vanish. 
Nothing could be then ex])ected but scenes of rapine, plunder, blood- 
shed, and violence, till its inhabitants were sealed over to irremediable 
wretchedness, without the most distant ray of hope respecting the 
future. And were it severed from Britain in any other way, the 
reverse felt in India would be unspeakably great. At present all the 
learning, the intelligence, the probity, the pliilanthropy, the weight of 
character existing in Britain, are brought to bear on India. There is 
scarcely an individual sustaining a part in the administration of affairs 
W'ho does not feel the weight of that tribunal formed by the suffrages 
of the wise and the good in Britain, though ho be stationed in the 
remotest parts of India. Through the medium of a free press the 
wisdom, probity, and philanthropy which pervade Britain exercise an 
almost unbounded sway over every part of India, to the incalculable 
advantage of its inhabitants ; constituting a triumph of virtue and 
wisdom thus unknown to the ancients, and which will increase in its 
effects in exact proportion to the increase in Britain of justice, gener- 
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osity, and lovo to mankind. Let India, however, be severed from 
Britain, and the weight of these is felt no more. . . . 

“ It is a fact that in case of outrage or injury it is in most cases 
easier for a native to obtain justice against a European, than for a 
European to obtain redress if insulted or wronged by a native. This 
circumstance, attended as it may be witli some inconvenience, reflects 
the highest honour on the British name ; it is a fact of which India 
atforda almost the first instance on record in the annals of history. 
Britain is nearly the first nation in whose foredgn Courts of Justice a 
tenderness for the native inhabitants habitually jirevails over all the 
partialities arising from country and education. If there ever existed 
a period, therefore, in which a European could oppress a native of 
India with impunity, that time is passed away — we trust for ever. 
That a permission of this nature might tend to sever India from 
Britain after the example of America is of all things the most im- 
probable. . . . 

“Long before the number of British landholders in India shall have 
become considerable, Penang and the Eastern Isles, Ceylon, the Cape, 
and even the Isles of New South Wales, may in European population 
far exceed them in number ; and unitedly, if not singly, render the 
most distant step of this nature as impracticable, as it would be ruin- 
ous, to the welfare and happiness of India. . . . 

“ British - born landholders would naturally maintain all their 
national attachments, for what Briton can lose them ? and derive their 
happiness from corresponding with the wise and good at home. If 
sufliciently wealthy, they would no doubt occasionally visit Britain, 
where indeed it migljt be exi)ccted that some of them would reside for 
years together, as do the owners of estates in the West Indies. While 
Britain shall remain what she now is, it will be impossible for those 
who have once felt the force of British attachments, ever to forego 
them. Those feelings would animate their minds, occupy their con- 
versation, and regulate the education and studies of their children, 
who would be in general sent home that they might there imbibe all 
those ideas of a moral and intellectual nature for wdiich our beloved 
country is so eminent. Thus a new intercourse would be established 
btitween Britain and the proprietors of land in India, highly to the 
advantage of both countries. While they derived their highest happi- 
ness from the religion, the literature, the philanthropy and public 
spirit of Britain, they would, on the other hand, be able to furnish 
Britain with the most accurate and ample information relative to the 
state of things in a country in which the property they held there con- 
strained them to feel so deep an interest. The fear of all oppres- 
sion being out of the question, while it would be so evidently the in- 
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terest not only of every Briton but of every Christian, whether British 
or native, to secure the protecting aid of Britain, at least as long as 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of India retained the Hindoo or Mussul- 
man system of religion, few things would be more likely to cement 
and preserve the connection between both countries than the exist- 
ence of such a class of British-born landholders in India.” 

It is profitable to read this in the light of the events of 
the subsequent half-century — of the Duff-Bentinck reforms, 
the Sepoy mutiny, the government of the Queen-Empress, 
the existence of more than two millions of Christians in 
India, the social and commercial development due to the 
non-official and official aliens from Great Britain and 
America. 

There is one evil which Carey never ceased to })oiiit out, 
but which the very perfection of our judicial procedure 
and the temporary character of our land assessments have 
intensified — “ the borrowing system of the natives.” While 
12 per cent is the so-called legal rate of interest, it is 
never below 36, and more frequently rises to 72 per cent. 
Native marriage customs, the commercial custom of “ad- 
vances,” agricultural usage, and our civil procedure com- 
bine to sink millions of the peasantry lower than they 
were, in this respect, in Carey’s time. For this, too, he 
had a remedy so far as it was in his power to mitigate an 
evil which only practical Christianity will cure. He was 
the first to apply in India that system of savings banks 
which the Government has of late sought to encourage. 

At a time when the English and even Scottish univer- 
sities denied their honourary degrees to all British subjects 
who were not of the established churches, Brown Univer- 
sity, in the United States — Judson’s — spontaneously sent 
Carey the diploma of Doctor of Divinity. That was in 
the year 1807. In 1823 he was elected a corresponding 
member of the Horticultural Society of London, a member 
of the Geological Society, and a Fellow of the Linnaean 
Society. To him the latter year was ever memorable, not 
for such honours which he had not sought, but for a flood 
of the Damoodar river, which, overflowing its embankments 
and desolating the whole country between it and the 
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Hoogli, submerged his garden and the mission grounds 
with three feet of water, swept away the botanic treasures 
or buried them under sand, and destroyed his own house. 
Carey was lying in bed at the time, under an apparently 
fatal fever following dislocation of the hip-joint. He had 
lost his footing when stepping from his boat. Surgical 
science was then less equal to such a case than it is now, 
and for nine days he suffered agony, which on the tenth 
resulted in fever. When hurriedly carried out of his 
tottering house, which in a few hours was scoured away 
by the rush of the torrent into a hole fifty feet deep, his 
first thought was of his garden. For six months he used 
crutches, but long before he could })Ut foot to the ground 
he was carefully borne all over the scene of desolation. 
His noble collection of exotic plants, unmatched in Asia 
save ill the Company’s garden, was gone. His scientific 
arrangement of orders and families was o])literated. It 
seemed as if the fine liarren sand of the mountain torrent 
would make the paradise a desert for ever. The venerable 
botanist was wounded in his keenest part, but he lost not 
an hour in issuing orders and writing off for new supjdies 
of specimens ami seeds, which years after made the place 
as lovely, if not so precious, as before. He thus wrote 
Dr. Eyland; — 

“Serampore, 22d Decemher 1823. 

My dear JIrother — I once more address you from 
the land of the living, a mercy which about two months 
ago I had no expectation of, nor did any one expect it 
more than, nor perhaps so much as, myself. On the 1st 
of October I went to Calcutta to preach, and returned with 
another friend about midnight. When I got out of the 
boat close to our own premises, my foot slipped and I fell ; 
my friend also fell in the same place. I however perceived 
that I could not rise, nor even make the smallest effort to 
rise. The boatmen carried me into the house, and laid 
me on a couch, and my friend, who was a medical man, 
examined my hurt. — From all this affliction I am, through 
mercy, nearly restored. I am still very weak, and the 
injured limb is very painful. I am unable to walk two 
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steps without crutches ; yet my strength is sensibly in- 
creasing, and Dr. Mellis, who attended me during the 
illness, says he has no doubts of my perfect recovery. 

“ During my confinement, in October, such a quantity 
of water came down from the western hills, that it laid 
the whole country for about a hundred miles in length and 
the same in breadth, under water. The Ganges w^as filled 
by the flood, so as to spread far on every side. Serampore 
was under water ; we had three feet of water in our garden 
for seven or eight days. Almost all the houses of the 
natives in that vast extent of country fell ; their cattle 
were swept away, and the people, men, women, and 
children. Some gained elevated spots, where the water 
still rose so high as to threaten them with death ; others 
climbed trees, and some floated on the roofs of their ruined 
houses. One of the Church missionaries, Mr. tJetter, who 
had accompanied Mr. Thomason and some other gentlemen 
to Burdwan to examine the schools there, called on me on 
his return and gave me a most distressing account of the 
fall of houses, the loss of property, the violent rushing of 
waters, so that none, not even the best swimmers, dared 
to leave the place w^here they were. 

“ This inundation was very destructive to the Mission 
house, or rather the Mission premises. A slip of the earth 
(somew’hat like that of an avalanche), took place on the 
bank of the river near my house, and gradually approached 
it until only about ten feet of space were left between that 
and the house ; and that space soon split. At last two 
fissures appeared in the foundation and wall of the house 
itself. This was a signal for me to remove ; and a house 
built for a professor in the College being empty, I removed 
to it, and through mercy am now comfortably settled 
there. 

“ I have nearly filled my letter with this account, but 
I must give you a short account of the state of my mind 
when I could think, and that was generally when excited 
by an access of friends ; at other times I could scarcely 
speak or think. I concluded one or two days that my 
death was near. I had no joys ; nor any fear of death, or 
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reluctance to die ; but never was I so sensibly convinced 
of the value of an Atoning Saviour as then. I could only 
say, ‘Hangs my helpless soul on thee;’ and adopt the 
language of the first and second verses of the fifty-first 
Psalm, which I desired might be the text for my funeral 
sermon. A life of faith in Christ as the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world, appeared more than 
ordinarily important to my mind, and 1 expressed these 
feelings to those about me wdth freedom and pleasure. 

“Now, through the gracious providence of God, I am 
again restored to my work, and daily do a little as my 
strength will admit. The printing of the translations is 
now going forward almost as usual, but 1 have not yet 
been able to attend to my duties in College. The affairs 
of the Mission are more extended, and I trust in as pros- 
perous a state as at any former time. There are now 
many of other denominations employed in Missions, and I 
rejoice to say that we arc all workers together in the work. 
The native churches were never in a better state, and the 
face of the Mission is in every respect encouraging. Give 
my love to all who know me. — 1 am very affectionately 
yours, W. Carey.” 

Still more severe and disastrous in its effects was the 
cyclone of 1831. The former had desolated the open 
garden, but this laid low some of the noblest trees which, 
in their fall, crushed his splendid conservatory. One of 
his brethren rej^resents the old man as weeping over the 
I’uin of the collections of twenty years. Again the Hoogli, 
lashed into fury and swollen by the tidal wave, swe])t away 
the lately-formed road, and, cutting off another fourth of 
the original settlement of the Mission, imperilled the old 
house of Mr. Ward. Its ruins were levelled to form 
another road, and ever since the whole face of the right 
bank of the river has been a source of apprehension and 
expense. Just before this, Dr. Staughton had written 
from America that the interest on the funds raised there 
by Ward for the College would not be sent until the 
trustees were a,ssured that the money was not to be spent 
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on the teaching of science in the College, but only on the 
theological education of Hindoo converts. ‘‘ I must con- 
fess,’' Wiis Carey’s reply, “I never heard anything more 
illiberal. Tray can youth ])e trained up for the Christian 
ministry without science? Do you in Amci'ica train up 
youths for it without any knowledge of science?” 

One of Dr. Carey’s latest visits to Calcutta- was to inspect 
the Society’s Garden then at Ali})Oi*e, and to write the 
elaborate re])ort of the Horticultural Connnittce Avhich 
a[)peared in the second volume of the Tramarfunts after 
his death. He there records the great success of the 
cultivation of the West India, arrowroot. This he inti’O- 
duced into his own garden, and aficr years of discontinued 
culture we raised many a liiie crop from the old roots. 
The old man “cannot Imt advert, with feelings of the 
highest satisfaction, to the display of vegetable's on the 1 6th 
January 1830, a dis])lay which would have done honour 
to any climate, or to any, even the niost imj)roved system 
of horticulture. . . . The greater ])a]*t of tluj vegeta-bh's 
then produced were, till within these last few years, of 
species wholly unknown to the native gardeners.” 

When, in 1812, the Agri-Horticultural Society resolved 
to honour its founder, it appropriately fell to Dr. Wallich, 
followed by the [)resident Sir J. P. Gra-nt, to do wha-t is 
thus recorded: — “Dr. Wallich addressed the meeting at 
some length, ami alluded to the peculiar claims which their 
late venerable founder had on the ahection of all classes 
for his untiring exertions in advancing the prosperity of 
India-, and especially so on the members of the Society, 
lie concluded his address by this motion : — ‘ That the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, duly esti- 
mating the great and im])ortant seiwicos rendered to the 
interests of British India ])y the founder of the institution, 
the late Keverend Dr. William Carey, who unceasingly 
applied his great talents, abilities, and inlluerice in advanc- 
ing the ha])piness of India — more esj)ecially by the spread 
of an improved system of husbandry and gardening — de- 
sire to mark, by some permanent record, their sense of his 
transcendent worth, by placing a marble bust to his memory 
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in the Society’s new apartments at the Metcalfe Hall, there 
to remain a lasting testimony to the })ure and disinterested 
zeal and lal)onrs of so illiistrions a character: that a siih- 
scription, accordingly, from among the members of the 
Society, be urgently recommended for the accomplishment 
of the above object.’” 

One fact in the history of the marlile bust of Carey, 
which since lS-15 has adorned the hall of the Agricultural 
Society of India, would have delighted the venerable 
missionary. Following the engraving fi’om Home’s por- 
trait, and advised by one of the sons, A’obo Koomar Ihd, 
a sclf-cducat(!d llengali aitist, modelled the clay. The clay 
bust was sent to Fiiglatid for the guidance of Mr. J. C. 
Lough, the sculptor selected by Dr. Koyle to finish the 
work in mai’lilc. Mr. Lough had executed the Queen’s 
statue for the Royal Exchange, and the monument with 
a reclining figure of Southey. In sending out the marble 
bust of (’arey to Calcutta Di; Royle wrote,— “1 think the 
bust an admirable one; Ceneral Macleod immediately 
recognised it as one of your much esteemed Founder.” 
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CAREY’S IMJrEDIATE INFLUENCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA 

1813-1830 

Carey’s relation to tin* new era — Tlie East India Comj)any’s Charters of 
1793, 1813, anti 1833— His donble luflneiict* on tlie churches jind 
public opinion— The ^Tcat missionary societies— -Missionary journals 
and their reatlers— Bengal anil India recognised as the most important 
mission liehU — Intluence on Robert Haldane — Reflex ellect of foreign 
on home missions— Carey’s power over individuals— Melville Horne 
and Douglas of Cavers — Henry Martyn — (diaries Simeon and Stewart 
of Moulin— Robert Hall and John Foster — Heber and Chalmers — 
William Wilberforce on Carey —Mr. Prendergast and the tub story 
—Last persecution by Lord Miuto’s Co vernmeiit— Carey on the jier- 
secutioii and the charter controversy — The ])ersecnting clause and the 
resolution legalising toleration— The Edmburgh Itrvinr and Sydney 
Smith’s fun— Sir James Mackintosh’s ojiimoii — Southey’s defence and 
eulogy of Carey and the hrotlierhood in the Quurferly Poli- 

tical value of Carey’s laliours— Andrew Fuller’s death— A model 
foreign mission secretary— 11 is friendship with Carey— The sixteen 
years’ dispute— Dr. Carey’s position— His defence of Marslimaii— His 
chivalrous self-sacrifice— His forgiveness of the younger brethren in 
Calcutta— His fidelity to righteousness and to friendshii>. 


Himself the outcome of the social and political forces 
which began a century ago in the French Revolution, and 
are still at work, William Carey was made a living personal 
force to the new era. The period which was introduced 
in 1783 by the Peace of Versailles in Europe following the 
Independence of the United States of America, was new 
on every side — in politics, in philosophy, in literature, in 
scientific research, in a just and benevolent regard for the 
peoples of every land, and in the awakening of the churches 
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from the sleep of formalism. Carey was no thinker, but 
with the reality and the vividness of practical action and 
personal sacrifice he led the English -si)ea.king races, to 
whom the future of the world was then given, to substitute 
for the dreams of Kousseau a,nd all other theories the 
teaching of Christ as to Ilis kingdom within each man, and 
in the progress of mankind. 

Set free from the impossible task of administering North 
America on the absolutist system which the Georges would 
fain have continued, Great Britain found herself committed 
to the duty of doing for India what Itome had done for 
Euro})e. England wa,s com])elled to surrender the fj’ee AVest 
to her own children only that she might raise the servile 
and idolatrous East to such a Christian level as the genius 
of its ])eoples could in time enable them to work out. But 
it took the thirty years from 178:1 to 1813 to convince 
British statesmen, from Pitt to Castlereagh, that India is to 
be civilised not according to its own false systems, but by 
truth in all forms, spiritual and moi*al, scientific and his- 
torical. It took otlun* twenty years, to the Charter of 
1833, to com]jlete the conversion of the British Parliament 
to the Irelicf tluit the principles of truth and fi-C('dom are 
in their measure as good for the East as for the West. At 
the Ireginning of this new period William Pitt based his 
motion for Parliamentary reform on this fact, that ‘‘our 
senators are no longer the representatives of British virtue 
imt of the vices and pollutions of the East.” At the close of 
it Lord William Ben thick, Macaulay, a.nd Duff, co-o2)orated 
in the decree which made truth, as most completiily revealed 
through the English language a.nd literature, the medium 
of India’s enlightenment. William Carey’s career of fifty 
years, from his baptism in 1783 and the coni])osition of his 
Emitdry to his death in 1834, covered and inlluenced more 
than any other one man’s the whole time ; and he repre- 
sented in it an element of permanent healthy nationalisa- 
tion which these successors overlooked, — the use of the 
languages of the peoples of India as the only literary 
channels for allomng the truth revealed through English 
to reach the millions of the people. 

u 
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It was by this means that Carey educated Great Britain 
and America to rise ec^ual to the terrilde trust of jointly 
creating a Christian Empire of India, and ultimately a 
series of self-governing (.Christian nations in Southern and 
Eastern Asia, lie consciously and directly roused the 
Churches of all names to carry out the commission of their 
Master, and to seek the promised impulse of His Sjhrit or 
Divine Representative on earth, that they might do greater 
things than even those which He did. And ho, less 
directly but not less consciously, brought the intluence of 
pu})lic opinion, which every year purified and quickened, 
to bear upon rarlianient a,nd upon individual statesmen, 
aided in this up till 1817) by Andrew Fuller. He never 
set foot in England again, and the inllucnce of his brethren 
Ward and Marshman during their visits was largely neu- 
tralised by some leaders of their own sect. But Carey’s 
character and career, his letters and writings, his work and 
whole personality, stood out in England, Scotland, and 
America as the motive power which stimulat(Ml every 
church and society, and won the triumph of toleratioii 
in the charter of 1813, of humanity, education, and 
administrative reform in the legislation of Lord William 
Bentinck. 

We have already seen how the immediate result of 
C^arey’s early letters was the foundation on a catholic ])asis 
of the London Missionary Society, which now represents 
the great Nonconformist half of England ; of the Edin- 
burgh or Scottish and Glasgow Societies, through which 
the Presbyterians sent forth missionaries to West and 
South Africa and to Western India, uTitil their churches 
acted as such; of the Church Missionary Society which 
the evangelical members of the Church of England have 
put in the front of all the societies; and of Robert Hal- 
dane’s splendid self-sacrifice in selling all that he had to 
lead a large Presbyterian mission to Hindustan. Soon 
(1797) the London Society became the parent of that of 
the Netherlands, and of that which has since become one 
of the most extensive in all Christendom, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The latter, 
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really founded (1810) by Judsoii and some of his fellow- 
students, gave birth (1814) to the almost equally great 
American Baptist Union when Judson and his colleague 
became Baptists, and the former was sent by Carey to 
Burma. The Beligious Tract Society (1799), and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (1804) — each a hand- 
maid of the missionary agencies — sprang as really though 
less directly from Carey’s action. Suc.h organised efibrts 
to bring in heathen and Mohammedan i)eoples led in 1809 
to the at lirst catholic Avork l)egun by the London Socicity 
for promoting Christianity among the dews. The older 
Wesleyan Methodist and Gospel Bro[)agation Societies, 
catching the enthusiasm as Carey succeeded in 0 ])ening India 
and the East, entered on a new develoianent under which 
the former in 181.4, and the latter in 1821, no longer con- 
fined their operations to the slaves of America and the 
English of the dispersion in the colonies and dc})endencies 
of Great Britain. In 1815 Lutheran Germany also, Avliich 
had cast out the Pietists and the Moravian brethren as the 
Chui’ch of England had rejected the M'esleyans, founded 
the jn’incipa) re])resentative of its eA'angelicalism at Basel. 
The succeeding years up to Carey’s death saAv similar mis- 
sionary centres formed, or reorganised, in Leipzig (1819), 
Berlin (1824), and Bremen (1834).! 

The Periodical ylccoautH sent home from Mudnabati and 
Seramj)ore, beginning at the close of 1791, and the Monthly 
(Hrcular Letters after 1807, gave birth not only to these 
great missionary movements but to the neAv and uoav famil- 
iar class of foreign missionary periodicals. The feAv maga- 
zines then existing, like the EtHwgelicaJ^ became filled with 

1 Nor Avas his inlhience confined to the Protestant division of 
Christendoni. When, on the Restoration of 181.5, France became once 
more aggressively Romanist for a time, the Association for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith Avas founded at Lyons and Paris, avoAAxdly on the 
model of the Baptist Missionary Society, and it noAV raises a quarter 
of a million sterling a year for its missions. The expression in an 
early number of its Annalcs is: — “C’est I’Angleterre (pii a fourni 
Pidee modele,” etc. “ La Societe des Anabaptistes a forme pour ses 
Missions des Societes,” etc. 
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a new spirit of earnest aggressiveness. In 179G there 
apj)eared in Edinhurgli The Musiomtnj Magazine^ “ a period- 
ical publication intended as a repository of discussion and 
intelligence respecting the progress of the Gospel through- 
out the world.” The editors close their ])roface in January 
1797 with this statement: — “With much pleasure they 
have learned tint there was never a greater number of 
religious periodical publications carried on than at present, 
and never were any of them more generally read. The 
aggregate impression of those alone which are printed in 
Britain every month considera])]y excc(ids thirty thou- 
vsand.” The first article utilises the facts sent home by Dr. 
Carey as the fruit of his first two ^a^ars’ experience, to 
show “ The Peculiar Advantages of Bengal as a Field 
for Missions from Gj'eat Britain.’’ After desci’ilang, in the 
style of an English statesman, the immense ]K)pulation, the 
highly civilised state of society, the eagerness of the natives 
in tlie acxpiisitioii of knowledge, and the ja’inciples which 
the Hindoos and Mobammedans hold in common with Chris- 
tians, the writer thus continues : — 

“ The attachment of loth the Mohamme(tans and Jlnatoos to tlteir an- 
cient systems is lessening every day. We liavc this information from the 
late Sir William Jones, one of the Judges of tliat conn try, a name dear 
to literature, and a lover of the religion of Jesus. Th(* Mussulmans 
in Hiudostan are in general but little acipiainted with tlieir system, 
and by no means so zealous for it as their brethren in the 'J'urkish 
and Persian cnipir(3S. Resides, they have iiot tlie strung aian of civil 
authority to crush those who would convert tlienj. j\lr. Carey’s letters 
seem to intimate the same relaxation among the Hindoos. This decay 
of prejudice and bigotry will at least incline them to listen with more 
patience, and a milder temper, to the doctrines and evidences of tho 
Christian religion. The degree of adhesion to their castes, which still 
remains, is certainly unfavourable, and must he considered as one of 
Satan’s arts to render men unlia])py ; but it is not insuperable. 
The Roman Catholics have gained myriads of converts from among 
them. The Danish missionaries record their thousands too ; and one 
(Schwartz) of the most successful missionaries at present in the world 
is labouring in the southern j>art of Hindostan. Besides a very con- 
siderable number who have thrown aside their old superstition, and 
make a profession of the Christian religion, he computes that, in the 
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course of his rniiiistr}^ he has been the instrniruMit of savingly con- 
verting two thousand persons to tlie faith of Christ. Of these, above 
five hundred are Mohammedans : the rest arc from among the different 
castes of th(5 Hindoos. In addition to these instances, it is proper 
to notice the attention which the Hindoos are paying to the two 
Baptist missionaries, and which gives a favourable specimen of their 
readiness to listen to the preaching of the Gosjjel. . . . 

“Reflect, O disciple of Jesus ! on what has been presented to thy 
view. The cause of Christ is thy own (iausc. Without deep crimi- 
nality thou canst not be indifferent to its success. Rejoice that so de- 
lightful a field of missions has been discovered and exhibited. Rouse 
thyself from the slumbers of sinritual languor. Exert thyself to the 
utmost of thy powcir ; and let conscience bo able to testify, wdthout 
a doubt, oven at th(^ tribunal of Ji'sus Christ, If missionaries are not 
speedily sent to preach the glorious Oosjjcl in Bengal, it shall not^ he 
owing to mcB 

That is remarkable writing for an Edinburgh magazine 
in the year 1797, and it was Carey who made it possible. 
Its author followed up tlie appeal by offering himself and 
his all, for life and death, in a ‘‘Flan of the Mission to 
llengal,'’ which appeared in the April number. Robert 
Halclane, whose journal at this time was full of Carey’s 
doings, and his ordained associates, Hogue, innes, and 
(Irevillo Ewing, accompanied by John Ritchie as printer, 
John Campbell as catechist, and other lay workers, deter- 
mined to turn the very centre of Hindooism, Benares, into 
a second Scramporc. Defeated by one set of Directors of 
the En,st India Company, he waited for the election of 
their successors, only to find the East India Company as 
hostile to the Scottish gentleman as they had been to the 
English shoemaker four years before. 

The formation of the great Missionary and Bible Societies 
did not, as in the case of the Moravian Brethren and the 
Wesleyans, take their members out of the Churches of 
England and Scotland, of the Baptists and Independents. 
It supplied ill each case an executive through which they 
worked aggressively not only on the non-christiaii world, 
but still more directly on their own home congregations 
and parishes. The foreign mission spirit directly gave birth 
to the home mission on an extensive scale. Not merely did 
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the Haldanes and their agents, following Whitefield and 
the Scottish Secession of 173;l, become the evangelists of 
the north when they were not suffered to preach the Gospel 
in South Asia ; every member of the churches of Great 
Britain and America, as he caught the enthusiasm of 
humanity, in the Masters sense, from the periodical 
accounts sent home from Serampore, and soon from Africa 
and the South Seas, as well as from the Ecd Indians and 
Slaves of the West, began to work as earnestly among the 
neglected classes around him, as to pray and give for the 
conversion of the peoples abroad. From first to last, from 
the early days of the Moravian iiihiience on Wesley and 
Whitefield, and the letters of Carey, to the siic(*essive visits 
of missionaries like Duff and Judson, Ellis and Williams, 
Mofilat and Livingstone, to the home churches, it is the 
enterprise of foreign missions which has been the leaven of 
Christendom no less really than of the rest of the world. 
Does the fact that at the close of the year 179G there were 
more than thiify thousand men and women in Great 
Britain who every month read and prayed about the then 
little known world of heathenism, and spared not their 
best to bring that world to the Christ whom they had 
found, seem a small thing ? How much smaller, even to 
contemptible insignificance, must those who think so con- 
sider the arrival of William Carey in Calcutta to be three 
years before ! Yet the thirty thousand sprang from the 
one, and to-day, not a century after, the thirty thousand 
have a vast body of Christians really obedient to the 
Master, in so far as, banded together in a hundred and 
eighty churches and societicvS, they have sent out seven 
thousand missionaries instead of one or two ; they see 
thirty -three thousand Asiatics, Africans, and Polynesians 
proclaiming the Christ to their countrymen, and their 
praying is tested by their giving annually a sum of 
£2,400,000, to which every year is adding. 

The influence of Carey and his work on individual men 
and women in his generation was even more marked, 
inasmuch as his modesty and humility kept him so often 
from magnifying his office and glorifying God as the ex- 
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ample of Paul should have encouraged him to do. Most 
important of all for the cause he personally called Ward 
to })e his associate, an<l his writings drew Dr. and Mrs. 
Marshman to his side, while his apostolic charity so 
developed and used all that was good in Thomas and 
Fountain, that not even in the churches of John and James, 
Peter and Paul, Parnabas and Luke, was there such a 
brotherhood. When troubles came from outside he won 
to himself the younger brethren, Yates and Pearce, and 
healed half the schisTri which Andrew Fuller’s successors 
made. IJis followed by actually embarking on 

a mission to India,’’ led to the publication of the Letters on 
Missions addressed to the Lrotestavt Ministers of the British 
Churches by Mcdville Horne, who, after a bri(‘f experience 
as Church of England chaplain in Zachary Macaulay’s 
settlement of Sierra Leone, published tha.t little book to 
excite in all Christians a passion for missions like the 
Master’s, lieferring to the English churches, Established 
and Nonconformist, he wrote: — “Except the Jteverend 
Mr. Carey and a friend who accomiDanies him, I ani not 
infoi’med of any . . . rniuisttu*s who are enga,ged in 
missions,” Such was the im]u*ession made by Carey on 
John Newton that, in 1802, he rebuked his old curate, 
Claudius Buchaaian, for d(‘preciating the Serampore mission- 
aries, adding, “I do not look for miracles, but if God were 
to woik on(‘. in our day, I should not wonder if it were in 
favour of Dr. Carey.” 

The Serami)ore Mission, at an early period, cidled forth 
the admiration of the Scottish philanthropist and essayist, 
James Douglas of Cavers, whose Hints on Missions (1S22), 
a book still full of suggestivencss, contains this ])assage : — 
“Education and the press have only been employed to 
purpose of very late years, especially by the missionaries 
of Serampore ; every year they have been making some 
improvements upon their former efforts, and ... it only 
recpnres to increase the number of printing presses, schools, 
teachers, translators, and professors, to accelerate to any 
pitch the rate of improvement. ... To attempt to convert 
the world without educating it, is grasping nt the end 
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and neglecting the means.” Eeferring to what Carey had 
begun and the Seramporc College had helped to develop 
in Asia, as in Africa and America., Douglas of Cavers well 
described the missionary era, the iicav crusade : — “ The 
Reformation itself needed anew a reform in the spirit if 
not in the letter. That second Reformation has begun ; 
it makes less noise than that of Luther, but it spreads 
vdder and deeper ; as it is more intimate it will be more 
enduring. Like the Temple of Solomon, it is rising silently, 
without the din of pressure oi- the note of previous yre- 
paration, but notwithstanding it will be not less complete 
in all its parts nor less able to resist the injuries of time ! ” 
Henry Marty n died, perhaps the loftiest and most loving 
spirit of the men wht)m Carey drew to India. Son of a 
Cornish miner, after passing through the Truro Grammar 
School, he was sixteen — the age at which Carey became 
a shoemaker’s apprentice — wlnni he was entered at St. 
John’s, and made that ever since the most missionary of 
all the colleges of Cam) nidge. When not yet twenty he 
came out Senior Wrangler. Jlis father’s death drove him 
to the Bible, to the Acts of the Apostles, which he began 
to study, and the first whisper of the call of Christ came 
to him in the joy of the as its strains pealed 

through the chapel. Charles Simeon’s preaching drew him 
to Trinity Church. Iti the vicarage, wlien he had come 
to be tutor of his college, and was preparing for the law, 
he heard much talk of William Care} , of his self-sacrifice 
and his success in India. It was the opening year of the 
nineteenth century, the Church Missionary Society had just 
been born as the fruit partly of a paper Avritten by Simeon 
four years previously, and he offered himself as its first Eng- 
lish missionary. He was not twenty-one, he could not be 
ordained for tAvo years. MeaiiAvhile a calamity made him 
and his unmarried sister jjcnniless ; he loved Lydia Gren- 
fell Avith a pure passion Avhich enriched Avhile it saddened 
his short life, and a chaplaincy became the best mode in 
every way of his living and dying for India. What a 
meeting must that have been betAveen him and Carey 
when, already stricken by fever, he found a sanctuary in 
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Aldeen, and learned at Serampore the sweetness of telling 
to the natives of India in one of their own tongues the 
love of God. William Carey and Henry Martyn were one 
in origin, from the })eople ; in industry, as scholars ; in 
genius, as God-devoted ; in the love of a great heart not 
always returned. The older man left the church of his 
fathers because there was no Simeon and no missionary 
society, and ho made his OAvn University ; he laid the 
foundation of English missions deep and broad in no sect 
or sectional church, but in Christ, to whom ho and Martyn 
alike gave themselves. 

The names of Carey and Simeon, thus linked to each 
other by Martyn, find another ])leasant and fruitful tie 
in the Ecv. iVlexander Stewart, IJ.I)., Gaelic scholar *and 
Scottish preacher. It was soon after' Carey went out to 
India that Simeon, travelling in the Highlands, spent a 
Sunday in the manse of Moulin, where his personal inter- 
course and liis evening sermon after a season of com- 
munion wei’e blessed to the evangelical enlightenment of 
Stewart. Moulin was the birthplace ten years after of 
Alexander Duff, whose ])arents previously came under the 
])Ower of the ministers new-found light.^ Like Simeon, 
J)r. Stewart thenceforth became a warm supporter of 
foreign missions. Finding in the Periodical Accovnts a 
letter in which Carey asked Fuller to send him a co]\y of 
Van der Hooght’s edition of the Hebrew ]>il)le because of 
the Aveakness of his eyesight, Dr. Stewart at once wrote 
offering his OAvn copy, and asking how it could best be 
sent. Fuller gladly accepted the kindness. “I Avith great 
pleasure,” Avrites l)r. StcAvart, “folloAved the direction, 
Avrote a letter of some length to Carey, and sent off my 
])arcel to London. I daresay you remember my favourite 
liebrcAv Bible in tAvo volumes. I parted with it Avith 
something of the same feelings that a pious parent might 
do Avith a favourite son going on a mission to the heathen 
— Avith a little regret but with much goodAvill.” This was 
the beginning of an interesting correspondence with Carey 
and Fuller. 

^ Life of Alexa7ider Duff, D,D., LL.D,, chapter i. 
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Next to Andrew Fuller, and in the region of litera- 
ture, general culture and eloquence far before him, the 
strongest men among the Baptists were the younger Eobert 
Hall and John Foster. Both were devoted to Carey, and 
were the most fervid and powerful of the English advocates 
of his mission. The former, for a time, was led to side 
with the Society in some of the details of its dispute with 
Dr. Marshman, but his loyalty to Carey and the ])rinciples 
of the mission fired some of the most eloquent orations in 
English literature. John Foster’s more practical intellect 
and shrewder common sense never wavered, but insjnred 
his pen alike in the heat of controversy and in bis powerful 
essays and criticisms. Writing in 1828, he declared that 
the Seram pore missionaries “have laboured with the most 
earnest assiduity for a (piarter of a century (Dr. (^arey 
much longer) in all manner of undertakings for promoting 
Christianity, with such a renunciation of self-interest as 
will never be surpassed ; that they have conveyed the 
oracles of divine tinith into so many languages ; that they 
have watched over diversified missionary operations with 
unremitting care ; that they have condu(‘ted themselves 
through majiy ti')n‘ ng and some perilous circumstances with 
prudence and fortitude ; and that they retain to this hour 
an undiminished zeal to do all that ])rovidence shall enable 
them in the same good cause.’’ The expenditure of the 
Soram])ore Brotherhood up to that time, leaving out of 
account the miscellaneous missionary services, he showed 
to have been u])wards of £75,000. Dr. Chalmers in 
Scotland was as stoutly with Carey and his brethren as 
Foster was in England, so that Marshman wrote : — “ Thus 
two of the greatest and wisest men of England are on our 
side, and, what is more, I trust the Lord God is ^vith us.” 
What Heber thought, alike as man and bishop, his own 
lo\dng letter and ])roposal for “ reunion of our churches ” in 
the next chapter will show. 

Of all the publicists in the United Kingdom during 
Carey’s long career the foremost was William Wilberforce; 
he was not second even to Charles Grant and his sons. 
Defeated in carrying into law the “ pious clauses ” of the 
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charter which would have opened India to the Christian 
missionary and schoolmaster in 1793, he nevertheless suc- 
ceeded by his persuasive elo(juence and the weight of his 
character in having them entered as Resolutions of the 
House of Commons. Tie then gaA'^c himself successfully to 
the abolition of the slave-trade. But he always declared 
the toleration of Christianity in British India to be “ that 
greatest of all causes, for I really place it befoni the aboli- 
tion, in which, blessed be God, we gained the victory.” 
His defeat in 1793, when Dundas and the Government 
were with him, was due to the ignoniricc and apathy of 
public opinion, and cs})ecially of the dumb churches. But 
ill the next twenty years Carey changed all that. Not 
merely was Andrew Fuller ever on the watch with j)en 
and voice, but all the churches were aroused, the FiStab- 
lished to send out bishops and chaplains, the Nonconformist 
and Established Evangelicals together to secure freedom 
for missionaries and schoolmasters. In 1793 an English 
missionary was an unknown and therefore a much-dreaded 
monster, for Carey was then on the sea. In 1813 Care}" 
and the Serampore Brotherhood were still the only English 
missionaries continuously at work in India, and not the 
churches only, but governor-generals like Teignmouth and 
Wellesley, and scliolars like C/olc]>rookc and FI. H. Wilson, 
were familiar with the grandeur and j)olitical innocency of 
their labours. Hence this outburst of Wil])erforce in the 
House of Commons on the 16th July 1813, when he used 
the name of Carey to defeat an attempt of the CJompany 
to }>revent toleration by omitting the declaratory clauses 
of the Resolution, which would have made it imply that 
the privilege should never be exerted though the power of 
licensing missionaries was nominally conceded. 

*‘Oiie great argument of his opponents was grounded on the en- 
thusiastic cliaracter whicli they imputed to the missionary body. India 
hitherto had seen no iriissionar}" who was a member of the English 
Church, and imputations could be east more readily on ‘ Anabaptists 
and fanatics.’ These attacks Mr. Wilber force indignantly refuted, 
and well had the noble conduct of the band at Serampore deserv(*,d tliis 
vindication. * I do not know,’ he often said, ‘ a finer in.staiice of the 
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moral snblim(?, than that a poor cobbler working in his stall should 
conceive the idea of converting the Hindoos to Christianity ; yet such 
was Dr. Carey. Why, Milton’s planning his Paradise Lost in his old 
age and blindness was nothing to it. And then when he had gone to 
India, and was appointed by Lord Wellesley to a lucrative and honour- 
nble station in the college of Fort William, with equal nobleness of 
mind he made over all his salary (between £1000 and £1500 per annum) 
to tlio general objects of the mission. By the way, nothing ever gave me 
a more lively sense of the low and mercenary standard of your men of 
honour, than the manifest elTeet produced upon the House of Commons 
by my stating this last circumstance. It seemed to be the only thing 
which moved them.’ Dr. Carey had boon csp(‘cially attacked, and ‘a 
few days afterwards the momber who had made this charge came to 
mo, and asked me in a manner which in a noted duellist could not be 
mistaken, “ Pray, Mr. Wilberforce, do you know a Mr. Andrew Fuller, 
who has written to d(;sire me to retract the statement which I made 
with reference to Dr. Carey “Yes,” I answered with a smile, “I 
know liim p(Tfoctly, but depend upon it you will make nothing of him 
in your way ; he is a rc^spcsctable Baptist minister at Kettering.” In 
due time there caitie from India an authoritative contradiction of the 
slander. It was sent to mo, and for two whole years did I take it in 
my pocket to the House of Commons to read it to the House whenever 
the author of the accusation should bo ])rescnt ; but during that whole 
time he never once dar(jd show himself in the House.’ ” 

The slanderer was a Mr. Preiidergast, who affirmed that 
Dr. Carey\s conduct had changed so much for the worse 
since the departure of Lord Wellesley, that he himself had 
seen tlie missionary on a tub in the streets of Calcutta 
haranguing tlie mob and abusing the religion of the people 
in such a way that the police alone saved him from being 
killed. 8o, and for the same object of defeating the 
Eesolutions on Toleration, Mr. Montgomerie Campbell had 
asserted that when Schwartz was in the heat of his dis- 
course in a cerbiin village and had taken off his stock, 
“that and his gold buckle were stolen by one of his 
virtuous and enlightened congregation ; in such a descrip- 
tion of natives did the doctrine of the missionaries operate.” 
Before Dr. Carey’s exposure could reach England this 
“tub” story became the stock argument of the anti-christian 
orators. The Madras banister, Marsh, who was put up to 
answer AVilberforce, was driven to such language as this : — 
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‘*Your struggles are only begun wlien you have converted one 
caste ; never will the scheme of Hindoo conversion be realised till you 
j)ersuado an immense population to siilfer b}’^ whole tribes the severest 
martyrdom that has yet been sustained for the sake of religion — and 
are the missionaries whom this bill will let loose on India lit engines 
for the accomplishment of this great revolution ? Will these ])cople, 
crawling from the holes and caverns of their original destinations, 
apostates from the loom and the anvil — he should have said tin', awl — 
and renegades from the lowest handicraft omjdoyments, be a match 
for the cool and sedate controversies they will have to encounter 
should the Bralimans conih‘-scend to enter into the arena against the 
maimed ami cripphnl gladiators that presume to grapple with their 
faith ? What can be a])prehendod but the disgrace and discomliture 
of whole hosts of tub preachers in the conllict 

Lord Wellesley’s eulogy of the Seriiiupore mission in 
the House of Lords was much more ])T*oiiouTice(l than 
appears from the imperfect report. But even in that he 
answered the Brahmaiiisod member of the House of Com- 
mons thus : — 

“With regard to the missionaries, ho must say that while he was 
ill India he never knew of any danger arising from their ]>rocecdings, 
neither had ho heard of any impression produced hy tlnan in tlie way 
of conversion. The greater numher of them wore in th(* Datiish 
settlement of Sertnn])ore ; hut lie never heard of any convulsions or 
any alarm produced by them. Some of them, jiarticularly Mr. Carey, 
wore very learned men, and had been emjdoyed in tlie College of Fort 
AVilliam. lie liad always considered the missionaries who Avere in 
India in his time a quiet, orderly, discreet, and learned body ; and he 
had employed them in tlie education of youth ami tin* translation of 
the Scriptures into the eastern languages. He liad thought it liis 
duty to have the Sacred Scriptures translati^d into the language's of 
the East, and to give the learned natives employed in the translation 
the advantage of access to the sacred fountain of divine truth. He 
thought a Christian governor could not have dom' less ; and he knew 
that a British governor ought not to do more.’* 

Carey letters to Fuller in 1810-12 arc filled with 
importunate appeals to agitato, so that the new charter 
might legalise Christian mission work in India. Fuller 
worked outside of the House as hard as Wilbcrforce. In 
eight weeks of the session no fewer than nine hundred 
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petitions were presented, in twenties and thirties, night 
after night, till Lord Castlereagh exclaimed, “This is 
enough, Mr. Fuller.” There was more reason for Carey’s 
urgency than he knew at the time he was i)rcssing Fuller. 
The persecution of the missionaries in Bengal, excused hy 
the Vellore mutiny, which had driven Judson to Burma 
and several other missionaries elsewhere, was renewed hy 
the Indian Government’s secretaries and police, with the 
a})proval of Lord Minio. The Ministry had informed the 
Court of Directors that they had resolved to permit Euro- 
peans to settle in India, yet after five weeks’ vacillation 
that Governor-General yielded to his suhordinates so far as 
to issue an order on 5th March 1812, for the expulsion of 
three missionaries, an order which was so executed that 
one of them was conducted like a felon through the streets 
and lodged in the native jail for two hours. Carey thus 
wuote to By land on the iiersecution : — 

“Calcutta, Wth April 1813. — Before this reaches you 
it is probable that you will have heard of the resolution of 
Governnierit respecting our lii’ethren Johns, Lawson, and 
Robinson, and will perhaps have even seen Brother Johns, 
who was by that cruel order sent home on the Vastlrnmjh. 
(Government have agreed that Brother Lawson shall stay 
till the ])leasure of the Court of Directors is known, to 
whom a reference will be made. Brother Robinson was 
gone down the river, and was on board a ship bound to 
Java when the order was issued ; he therefore got out 
without hearing of it, but I understand it will be sent 
thither after him. Jehovah reigneth ! 

“Since Brother Johns’s departure I have tried to ascer- 
tain the cause of the severity in Government. I had a 
long conversation with H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., who has 
boon out of Council but a few months, upon the matter. I 
cannot learn that Government has any specific dislike to 
us, but find that ever since the 3 "ear 1807 the orders of 
the Court of Directors to send home all Europeans not in 
the service of Her Majesty or the Company, and who come 
out without leave of the Directors, have been so peremptory 
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and express that Government cannot now ovei'look any 
circumstance Avhich brings such persons to notice. Not- 
withstanding the general way in which the Court of 
Directors have worded tlieir orders, 1 cannot helj) putting 
several circumstances together, which mak<i me fear that 
our Mission was tlie cause of the enforcement of that 
general law which forbids Europeans to remain in India 
without the leave of the Court of 1 )irectors. 

“Whether Twining’s pamphlet excited the alarm, or 
was only an echo of the minds of a number of men hostile 
to religion, I cannot say, Imt if I recollect dates aright the 
orders of the Court of Directors came as soon as ])ossible 
after that pamphlet was published ; and as it would have 
been too barefaced to have given a specific order to send 
home missionaries, they founded their orders on an unjust 
and wicked clause in the charter, and so enforced it that it 
should effectually operate on missionaries. 

‘‘I hope the friends of religion will persevere in the 
use of all peaceful and lawful means to prevail on the 
legislature to expunge that clause, or so to modify it that 
ministers of the Gospel may have leave to preach, form 
and visit churches, and })erform the various duties of tludr 
office without molestation, and that they may have a right 
to settle in and tra-vel over any j)art of India for that })ur- 
pose Nothing can be more just than this wish, and 
nothing would be more politic than for it to be granted; 
for every one converted from among the heatlum is from 
that time a staunch friend of the English Government. 
Our necks have, however, been more or less under the 
yoke ever since that year, and preaching the Gospel stands 
in much the same political light as committing an act of 
felony. Witness what has been done to Mr. Thompson, 
the five American brethren, and our three brethren. Mr. 
Thomason, the clergyman, has likewise hard work to stand 
his ground. 

“I trust, however, it is too late to eradicate the Gosj)el 
from Bengal. The number of those born in the country 
who preach the Word is now very considerable. Fifteen 
of this description preach constantly, and seven or eight 
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more occasionally exhort their countrymen, besides our 
European brethren. The Gos])el is stationed at eighteen 
or twenty stations belonging to our MissioTi alone, and at 
several of them there arc churches. The Bible is either 
translated or under translation into twenty-four of the 
languages of the East, eighteen of which we are employed 
about, besides printing most of the others. Thirteen out 
of these eighteen are now in the press, including a third 
edition of the Bengali New T(‘stamcnt. Indeed, so great 
is the demand for Bibles that though we have eight presses 
constantly at work I fear we shall not have a Bengali New 
Testament to sell or give away for the next twelve months, 
the old edition being entirely out of print. We shall bo 
in almost the same predicament with the ITindostaiii. We 
are going to set up two more presses, which Ave can get 
made in Calcutta, and arc going to send another to Ban- 
goon. Tn short, though the publishing of the Word of God 
is a political crime, there nei^cr ivas a time when it was 
so successful. ‘Not by iriight, nor by poAver, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord.’ 

“ Through divine mercy avc are all well, and live in peace 
and love. A small cloud whi(jb threatened at the time 
Brother Johns left us has mercifully bloAvii OA^er, and Ave 
are now in the utmost harmony. I Avill, if })Ossible, Avrite 
to rny nephew Eustace by these ships, but 1 am so pressed 
for time that 1 can never promise to Avuite a letter. The 
Lord has so blessed us that avc are now piiiiting in more 
languages than Ave could do before the fire took place, 

“ Give my love to Eustace, also to all who recollect or 
think of me. I am iioav near fifty-tAvo years of age ; yet 
through mercy I am Avell and am enabled to keep close 
to work twelve or fouiteen hours a day. I hoj)e to see 
the Bible iJrinted in most of the languages in which it is 
begun.— I am, very affectionately yours, Carey.” 

Carey had previously Avritten thus to Fuller : — “ The 
fault lies in the clause which giA^es the Company power 
thus to send home interlopers, and is just as reasonable as 
one which should forbid all the people in England — a select 
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few excepted — to look at tlie moon. I hoj)e this clause 
will be modified or expunged in the new charter. The 
})rohibition is wrong, and nothing that is morally wrong 
can be politically right. 

It was left to the charter of 1853 fully to liberalise the 
Company, but ea,ch step was .taken too late to save it from 
the nemesis of 1857 and extinction in 1858. ‘‘Let no 
man think,’’ Wilberforcc had said to the House of Com- 
mons in 1813, “that the j)etitions which have loaded our 
table have been produced by a burst of momentary enthu- 
siasm. While the sun and moon continue to sliine in the 
firmament so long will this object be pursued with una- 
bated ardour until the great work be acconi] dished.” 

The opposition of Anglo-Indian officials and lawyers, 
which vainly used no better weapons than snch as Mr, 
Prendergast and his “ tub ” fabrication, had been antici- 
pated and encouraged by the Edinbnnjh llcriew. That 
periodical was at the height of its inliuence in 1808, the 
year before John Murray’s Qmrterh/ was first published. 
The llov. Sydney Smith, as the literary and professional 
representative of what he delighted to call “ the ca,use of 
rational religion,” was the sworn foe of every form of 
earnest and real Cdiristiauity, which he joined the mob in 
stigmatising as “ Methodism.” He was not unacrpiainted 
with Indian politics, for his ecpially clever brother, known 
as Bobus Smith, was long Advocate-( ion oral in Calcutta, 
and left a very considerable fortune made there to enrich 
the last six years of the Canon’s life. Casting about for a 
subject on which to exercise at once his animosity and his 
fun, he found it in the Periodical Accounts, wherein Puller 
had undoubtedly too often j)ublished lettei*s and pas- 
sages of journals written only for the eye of the jirivate 
friend. Carey fre([uently remonstrated against the publi- 
city given to some of his communications, and the fear of 
this checked his correspondence. In truth, the new-born 
enthusiasm was such that, at first, the Committee kept 
nothing back. It was easy for a litterateur like Sydney 
Smith in those days to extract passages and to give them 
such headings as “ Brother’s Carey’s Piety at Sea,” “ Hatred 
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of the Natives to the (lospel.” Smith produced an article 
which, as repuhlislKnl in his collected essays, has a historical 
value as a test of the hitterness of the hate which the mis- 
sionaiy enterprise had to me(‘.t in secidar literature till 
the death of Livingstone, Whlson, and Duff o])enod the 
eyes of journalism to tlie facts. In itself it must be read 
in the light of its author’s own criticism of his articles, thus 
expressed in a. Icttcj* to Francis Jejrrey, and of the regret 
that he had wiitten it which, deffrey told Dr. Marshmaii, 
be lived to utter : — “ Ne\ cr mind ; let them (his articles) 
“go aAvay with their absui'dity unadulterated and pure. 
If i pJc Line y the object for which I write is attained ; if 1 do 
not, the laughter which follows my error is the only thing 
which can make nui cautious and tremble.” But for that 
j)icture by himself w(‘. should have ]>roiiounced Carlyle’s 
di'awing of him to be almost as malicious as his own of 
the Seramf)ore missionaries — “ A ma,ss of fat and mus- 
cuhirity, with massive Uoman nose, piercing hazel eyes, 
shrewtlness and fun — not hulnour or even wit — seemingly 
without soul altogether.” 

'I’he attack called foilh a rejdy by Mr. Styles so severe 
Unit Syilney Smith wrote a rejoinder which began l)yM*l aim- 
ing credit for “rooting out a m^st of consecrated coldjlers.” 
Sir flames Mackintosh, then in Bombay, wrote of a, similar 
iissault liy Mr. Tlionms Twining on the Bible Societies that 
it “ must excite general indignation. The only measure 
which he could consistently protiose would be the irdliction 
of cajntal ]>unisbment on the crime of preaching or embrac- 
ing Christianity in India., for almost every inferior degree 
of persecution is already ]>ractised by European or native 
anti-cliristians.” But it fell to Southey, in the very first 
number of the Quart erly lie iiev\ in April 1809, to deal with 
the Rev. Sydney Smith, and to defend Carey and the 
Brotlierliood as both deserved. The layman’s defence Avas 
the more effective for its immediate purpose that lie started 
from the same i)]*ejudice as that of the reverend Whig 
rationalist — “the Wcsleyaiis, the Orthodox dissenters of 
every descrijition, and the Evangelical churchmen may all 
be com])reliended under the generic name of Methodists. 
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The religion which they preach is not the religion of our 
fathers, and what, they have altered they have iiiado 
worse.” But Southey liad himself faith as m ell as a literary 
canon higher than that of his oppoiauit wlio wrote only to 
‘‘ please” his pa troiis. He saw in these Meth(>dists alone 
that which he .ip})reciated as the essence of tiaie faith — 
“that spirit of enthusiasm by which Kurope was eon\ertcd 
to Clu'istianity they liave \u some measure revived, and 
they have I'emoved from Ih’otcstantism a ])a]*t of its rti- 
]»roach.” Ifepi’oceeded to tell how “this Mission, which is 
re])resented \>y its eiuauies as so dangerous to tin? Ihatish 
Km[nre in India, and tliereby, according to a logic learnt 
from Buonaparte, to England also, originatial in a man by 
nanu^ M'iJliam (\irey, who till the twenty-fourth ye.ar of 
his age w'as a Avoildug shoemaker. Sectarianism has this 
main advantage ovei* the Established (diurch, that its men 
of ability ec'rtainly find their station, and none of its talents 
are iieglccted or lost. (!arey was a. studious and pious 
man, his faith wrong, his feelings la’ght. He made himself 
competently versed in Latin, Greek, and ll(‘])rew. He is 
now probably a, faj’ more learned orientalist than any Eino 
])ean has (;ver been befor(^ him, and has b<‘(‘n a])])o]nted 
Ih'ofesso]* of Sanskrit and Bengali at the (College of Foit 
AVilliam.” Then follow' a histoiy of the Mission w’vitten in 
a style w'orthy of the author of the IJJ)' of iWAse//, and 
these statements of the ])olitical and tlui purely missionary 
questions, wdiich read uow^ almost as predictions : — 

“The jirst sl(‘p towards wiiniing the Datives to onr rcligioD is to 
show thoin that we have oiiu. This will hardly he doD(‘ without a 
visible cliureh. There would ho no ditheiilty in Idling up the estah- 
lihhuKint, however ari)])h* ; but would the ureJibishoji, hisliops, ileniis, 
an<l ehajders of Mi*. Jliirljanan’s ]>laii do the* woik r>f Diissiouarii's 
Could tlie Cliundi of Kii'.daml sup[dy njissioiiaiies ' — A\here nre they 
to h(‘ found among tlieiu ? In wliat sidiool for the jtrormilgatioii of 
sound and orthodox learning are they liained ui> ^ There is alfility 
and there is learning in the Chinch of England, hut its age of fenueii- 
tatioii has long been over ; and that zeal A\hieh for tills w^ork is the 
most needful is, we fear, possessed only by the Methodists. . . . 

“ Carey and his sou have been in Bengal fourtoiui years, the otlici 
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brethren only nine ; tliey liad all a dilficiilt language to acquire before 
tliey could speak to a native, and to ]U‘eac-li and argue in it recpiired 
a thorough and familiar knowledge, Ujider these cireunistances the 
wonder is, not Unit they liavc done so little, but that they have done 
so mu(di ; for it will b(^ found that, oven without this difficulty to 
retard them, no I'cligious opinions have spread more rapidly in the 
same time, unless there ivas some remarkable folly or extravagance to 
recommend thorn, or some powerful vorldly inducement. Their ])ro- 
gress will be continually ace(derating ; the dilliculty is at first, as in 
introducing vaccination into a distant land ; when the inattei has once 
taken one subject su})plies infection for all around him, and the disease 
takes root in the country. Tlie husl)and converts the wife, the son 
conve.rts the parent, the frit-nd his friend, and eva-ry fr(‘sh pioselyte 
becomes a missionary in his own neighbourhood. Thus their sphere 
)f inlluence and of a(dion widens, and the eventual issue of a struggle 
between truth and falsehood is not to he- doubted by those who believe 
in the former. Other missionaries from otlu'r societies have now 
tmtered India, and will soon become efficient labourers in their station. 
From OoverniiK'nl all that is asked is toleration for themselves and 
pndection for their converts. The plan which they have laid for tlieir 
own jn’oeeedings is ])(‘rfectly prmlent and nnoxee])tionahh*, and there 
is as little fear oi' their jwovoking martyrdom as then' would he of 
their shrinking from it, if the cause of Ood and man require the sacri- 
licc. lJut the convert sought to h(‘ protected from violence, and all 
cramming with cow-dung jn oliibited on pain of retaliation with heef-tea. 

‘‘Nothing can be moie unfair than the manner in wliich the 
scolfers !iiid alarmi.sts have represented the missionaries. W(5, wdio 
have thus vindicated them, an* neither blimi to what is erroneous in 
their doctrine or ludicrous in their phraseology ; hut the anti-mission- 
aries cull out from tlieir journals and letters all that is ridiculous 
seclarian, and trilling ; call them fools, madmen, tinkers. Calvinists, 
and sehismaties ; and keep out of sight their love of man, and their 
zeal for God, their self-devotemont, their indefatigable industry, and 
tlieir unequalled learning. These low'-borii and low-bred mechanics 
have translated the whole Bible into Bengali, and have by this time 
printed it. They arc ])riiiting the New Testament in the Sanskrit, 
the Orissa, Mahratta, lliudostan, and Giizarat, and translating it into 
Persic, Teliuga, Kariiata, Chinese, the language of the Sieks and of the 
Burmaiis, and in four of tliese languages they are going on with the 
Ihble. Extraordinary as this is, it will appear more so when it is 
remembered that of these men one was originally a shoemaker, another 
a printer at Hull, and a third the master of a charity-school at Bristol. 
Only fourteen years have elapsed since Tliomas and Carey set foot in 
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India, and in tliat tinio have thosa niissionnrit*s acMjnin'd tills ol 
tongues ; in lonrt(‘en Y<*ars lliese Inw-boni, low-lnH-il ineelianies liave 
done more towards spreading tlie kiiowleilge of tlie Senpliires among 
tlifi heathen tliaii has been aceomplisln-d, or (;\en attempled, ]>y all the 
princes ami polentati'S of the A\orld— and all the iiiiivcrsitics and 
establishments into the baigain. 

“ Do not think to sn]>eisede the liaptist missioiiai ies till you can 
provide from y(»ur own chinch such men as these, and, it may be 
added, such women also as their wives.” 

Soon after tlie Chartor victory had 1>ccn gained “ that 
fierce and fiery Calvinist,” whose dictum Soutliey adojited, 
that tlui (|nestion in dis])nte is not wludher the natives 
shtill enjoy toleration, hut Avliether that toleration shall he 
extended to the teachers of Christianity, Andrew Fuller, 
entered into rest on the Till May 1(S15, at the age of 
sixty-two. Sulci iir of Olncy had heen the first of the 
three to he taken away^ a year hcfoi'c, at the sanie age. 
The scholarly Dr. Uyland of Dristol was left alone, and 
the home management of the Mission passed into the hands 
of another generation. Up to Fuller’s death that manage- 
nnmt had heen almost ideally p)erfect. In LSCJ the (Vmi- 
mittee had ]>et'n iiicrea-sed hy the addition of niiudeen 
members, to re]n'cse]it the growiiig interest of the churclies 
in Seram])ore, and to meet the demand of the “ rcs])cetahlc ” 
class who had held aloof at the first, who wei’o ('ager that 
the headijuartei’s of so renowned an ent<a’])i’isc should he 
removed to London. But Fuller prevailed to kee]) the 
Society a litthj longer at Kettering, altliough he failed to 
secure as his assistant and successor the one man whose 
ability, ex])erience, and jirndeiice would have betai eijual 

’ Eulb'i’ moi’(> Ibmi once rcfiuTcd to tlic dying words of Sutclilf-- 
“ 1 wish I bnd ]ira}'(;d inorc.” “I do not suppose be wished be liad 
praM^d more frcipicntly, but more spiritually. I wish I bail ]>ra3ed 
more for tlu‘ inflncnccs of the llolvSjurit ; I might bavc enjoyed more 
of tlie ]H)WTV of vital godliness. I wisli I bad jiraved more for tlie 
assistance of tbo Holy Spirit in stmlying and jiri'ucbing my sermons; 
I miglit have sei‘u more of the i»le.ssing of <1 <mI attending my ministry. 
I wish I had jmiyeil more for the ont[)onring of the Holy Spirit to 
attend the hdxmrs of our friends in India; 1 might have witnessed 
more of the etfects of their elibrts in the conversion of the heathen.” 
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to his own, and have prevented the trouldcs that followed — 
Christopher Anderson. As Fuller lay dying, he dictated 
a hitter to Eyland in which he thus referred to the evan- 
gelical doctrine of grace which he had been the one 
English theologian of liis day to defend from the h 3 q)cr- 
calviiiists, and to use as the foundation of the modern 
missionary enterpi'ise : — “I have preached and written 
much against the aJmsa of tlui doctrine of grace, but that 
doctrine is all my salvation and all my desire. 1 have no 
other hope than from salvation by mere sovereign, elli- 
cacious grace througli the atonement of my Lord and 
Saviour: with this hope I can go into eternity with com- 
Y)Osure. We have some who have been giving it out of 
late that if Sutcliff and some others had prcaclied more of 
Christ and less of Jonathan I'idwards they would have 
been more useful. If those who talk thus liad preached 
Christ half as much as Jonathan Edwards did, and were 
half as useful as lie was, their usefulness would be double 
what it is. It is vei*y singular that the Mission to the 
East originated with one of these principles, and without 
[)ret(niding to ])e a prophet, I may say if it ever falls into 
tlie hands of men who talk in this strain (of hypcr-calvinism) 
it will soon come to nothing.” 

Andrew Fuller ’was not only the first of Foreign IMissioii 
Secretaries ; he was a model for all. To him his work was 
spiritual life, and hence, though the most active preacher 
and writer of his day, he was like Carey in this, that his 
working day was twice as long as that of most men, and 
he could spend half of his time in the frecpient journeys 
all over the kingdom to raise funds, in repeated campaigns 
in London to secure toleration, and in a])UTiclant letters to 
the missionaries. His relation to the Committee, up to the 
last, was etjuall}’ exemplary. Iii the very earliest missionary 
organisation in England it is due to him that the Ihie was 
clearly drawn between the deliberative and judicial function 
which is that of the members, and the executive which is 
that of the secretary. Wisdom and ellicieiicy, clearness of 
perception and promptitude of action, were thus combined. 
J^'nllcr’s, too, was the special merit of realising that, while 
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;i missionary committee or church am fclloAv-workers only 
with the men and women al)road, the Sej’am})ore Brother- 
hood was a self-supporting, and to that extent a self- 
governing hocly in a sense true of no foreign mission ever 
since. The two triiimvdratos, too, consisted of giants — 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward abroad ; Fuller, SutclitT, and 
Byland at home. To Carey pei’sonally the death of Fuller 
was more than to any othcj*. For almost the (pnirtei' of a 
century he had kept his vow that he would hold the rope. 
AFhen Pearce died all too soon there was none Avhom Carey 
loA'cd like Fuller, whih^ Fuller’s devotion to Carey was all 
the greater that it Ava,s tmnx)ered hy a wise jeivlousy for his 
perfectness. Ho cjai'ly as 1797, Fuller Avrote thus to the 
trouhlesoine Fountain : — “ It affords us good ho[)e of your 
being a useful missionary that you seem to love and rcAxre 
the couns(ils of Brothei* Carey. A humble, ])ea.ccful, cir- 
cums])ect, disintenisted, faithful, peaceable, and zealous 
conduct like his Avill render you a blessing to society. 
Brother Carey is greatly respected and beloved by all de- 
nominations here. I Avill tell you Avhat 1 have forebornc 
to tell him lest it shotdd hurt his modesty. Good old Mr. 
NcAAdon says: ‘Mr. Carey has favoured me Avith a letter, 
Avliicli, indeed, I accept as a faA^our, .and I mean to thank 
him for it. I trust my heart as cordially iniites Avith him 
as though I Aver(‘ a brother Ba])tist myself. I look to such 
a jnan Avith reverence. lie is more to me tlian bishop or 
archbisho]A ; he is an apostle. May the Lord make all Avho 
undertake missions like-miiuled Avith Brotlicr Cai’ey 1 ’ ” 
As the home administrator, no loss tlian as the theologi- 
cal controversialist, AndrcAV Fuller stands only second to 
William Carey, the founder of MfKlern English Missions. 

Fuller’s last letter to Carey forms the best introduction 
to the little Avhich it is here necessary to record of tlic 
action of the Baptist Missionary Society Avhen under the 
secretaryship of the Rev. John Dyer. Mr. John Marsh- 
man, C.S.I., has written the detailed history of that con- 
troversy not only with iilial duty, but Avith a forgiving 
charity Avhich excites our admiration for one Avho suffered 
more from it than all his predecessors in the Brotherhood, 
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of M'hicli he was tiie last representative. Tlic Society lias 
long since ceased to approve of that ]>eriod. Its opinion has 
become that of Mr. Marshnian, to which a careful perusal of 
all the documents both in Scram pore and England has led 
us — “ Had it been possible to create a dozen establishments 
like that of Serampore, eacli raising and managing its own 
funds, and connected with the Society as the centre of 
unity in a common cause, it ought to have been a subject 
of congrjitulation and not of ivgreA.” 'I'he whole policy of 
every missionary church and society is now and has long 
been directed to ci‘eatiug self-su]>]»orting and self -propagat- 
ing missions, like Serampore, that the, legions beyond may 
be evangelised — whether these be colleges of catechumens 
and impiirers, like those of Duff and Wilson, ITislop and 
Dr. Miller in India,, and of (Jovan and Dr. Stewart in 
Lovedale, Kafravia ; or the indigenous churches of the 
West Indies, West Africa, the Pacihe Oc('an, and Purina. 
To us the long and bitter disjmti* is now of valius only in 
so far as it bia’iigs out in Christlike*. relief the personality of 
William Ckarey. 

At the close of 1814 Dr. Carey had asked Fuller to 
pay jfhO a year to Ids fatluT, then in his eightieth year, 
and £20 to his (step)motlier if she vsurvived the old man. 
Protesting that an engraving of his j^ortrait had been 
publisliod in violation of the agreement which he had made 
with the artist, he agreed to the wish of each of his rela- 
tives foi’ a copy. To these requests Fuller had replicjd : — 
You should not insist on these tilings being charged to you, 
nor yet your father’s £50, nor the hooks, uoi* any tiling neces- 
sary to make you comfortable, unless it be to be paid out of 
Avluit you Avonld otlierwisc give to the mission. To insist 
on their being paid out of your juivate property seems to 
be dictated by resentment. It is thus we express our in- 
dignation uluui we have an avaricious man to deal Avith.” 

The first act of the Committee', after Fuller’s funeral, led 
Dr. Hyland to express to Farcy his unhounded fears for the 
future. There wore two difficulties. The new men raised 
the first question, in Avhat sense the Sci’arnpore property 
belonged to the Society ? They then proceeded to show 
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how they would aiii=;wer it, l)y ap]K)iiitinL; the son of Sariiue] 
Pearce to Serain])ore as JVlr. Ward’s assistant. On ])otli 
sides of their independence, as trustees of the property 
which they had ci*eated and i^ifted to the Society on this 
condition, and as a self-su]>portin<^% s(‘]f-elective brother- 
hood, it became necessary, for the unbroken peace of the 
mission and the success of their Avork, that they shmild 
vindicate tlua’r moral and h\e:al i)osition. The cori'Cspond- 
ence fell chietly to Dr. Marshman. Ward aTid lie succes- 
sively visited England, toAvhich the controversy was trans- 
ferred, A\dth occasional lAjfoi ences to Dr. (h,rey in Serain])ore. 
All Scotland, led liy 01iristo[>hcr Anderson, Chalmers, and 
the Haldanes — all England, exi'.ept the Dyer faction and 
liobert Ifall for a time, among the Pajitists, and nearly all 
America, held with the S(*.ra.ni])ore men ; ])ut their ever- 
extending operations wore <;hecked by the uncertainty, and 
their hearts Averts nearly broken. The junior missionaries 
in India formed a separate union and congiH^gation by 
themselves in Calcutta, paid by the Society, though pi’o- 
fessing to carry out the organisation of the Seramporc 
Brotherhood in othei* rc^sja^cts. The Coniniitti^e's contro- 
versy lasted sixteen years, and was closed in 1830, aftei* 
AN'ard^s death, by Cany aiid Marshman' drawing np a new 
trust-deed, in Avhicli, having \ indicated their ])osition, tlie 
old men nuuh*- oAan’ ]»ro])erties Avhicii had cost them £7800 
to eleven trustees iu England, sti[>ulating only tliat they 
should occiijiy them rent free till death, and that their 
colleagues — Avho wen) John Marshman and Jolin Mack, of 
i^ldinburgli University — might continue in them for three 
3 'ears thereafter, paying rent to the Society. Such self- 
sacrifice Avould be ])roiioimced heroic, but it was only the 
outcome of a life of self-devotion, marked by the s[>irit of 
Him Avho spake the Sermon on the Mount, ami said to the 
first missionaries He sent forth: — “He aviso as serpents, 
harmless as doves.'’ The story is completed by the fact 
that flohn ^Marshman, on his fa.thoi*’s death, again paid the 
price of as much of the jiropcrt}’ as the Hoogli had not 
SAAadloAved up when the Committee Avere about to put it in 
the market. 
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Sucli was Dr. Carey’s j>f>sition in the Christi«'in world 
that the Dyer pai’ty considered it important for their in- 
terest to se])arate him from his colleagues, and if not to 
claim liis influence for their side, at least to neutralise it. 
r>y trying to hold up Dr. ]\hirshman to odium by misrepre- 
sentatioTi aiid su])j>ressiou of facts, they roused the righteous 
indignation of Caiey, while outraging his sense of justice 
by their blows at tlui indt'peiidence of the Brotherhood. 
Dr. Mai’shman, wlicm in England, met this course by frankly 
printing the whole private com.'spondence of Carey on the 
subject of the propeity, or thirty-two letters ranging from 
the year 1815 to 18 l> 8. One of the earliest of these is 
to Ml'. Dyer, who had so far forgotten himself as to ask 
Dr. Car(‘y to write home alone his o])inion of his ‘‘elder 
brethren,” and particularly of Dr. Marshman. The answer, 
covering eleven octavo i)ag<‘s of small type, is a model for 
all controversialists, and especially for any whom duty 
compels to rebuk(^ the iriinisbu- who has failed to learn the 
charity which envieth not. AYe reiwoduce the principal 
{>assages, and the later letters to Christopher Anderson and 
his son Jabcz, revealing the noldencss of Carey and the 
inner life of the Brotlierhood : — 

“Seiiampoke, IbthJuhj 1819. 

“My dear Broth ET i — 1 am sorry you addressed your 
lottei* of January the l)th to me alone, because it places 
me in a most awkward situation, as it respects my elder 
brethren, with whom I have acted in concert for the last 
ninct(^en years, with as groat a share of satisfaction and 
pleasure as could reasonably be expected from a, connection 
with imperfect creatures, and whom I am there! )y called 
to condemn carntrary to my convictions, or to Justify at the 
expense of their accusers. It also places me in a disagree- 
able situation as it respects my younger brethren, whom I 
highly respect as (diristians ; but whose whole conduct, as 
it respects the late unh;i}>])y dillercnces, has been such as 
makes it impossible for me to do otherwise than condemn 
it, . . . 

“You ask, ‘Is there no ground for the charges of pro- 
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fusion, etc., ])refeiTecl against Brother Marshinan?’ Brotlicr 
Miirshinan lias always been ardently engaged in ])roni()tiTig 
the cause of God in India, and, being of a very active mind, 
has generally been chosen by us to draw up oiir Ivejiorts, to 
write many of our jiublic lettei's, to draw uj) plans for pro- 
moting the objects of the mission, founding and iminnging 
schools, raising subscriptions, and other things of a like 
nature; so tint he has taken a morii active part than 
Brother Ward or myself in these public acts of the mission. 
These things placed him in the foreground, and it has been 
no uncommon thing for him to Ix'ar the blame oi‘ those acts 
which crjually belong to Brother Ward and mysiif, merely 
because he was the instrument emjiloyed in [lerforming them. 

“The charge of profusion brought against Dr. Ma<rshman 
is more extensive than you have stated in your lettiw. 11(‘, 
is charged with having his house supfrbh/ juniiahetl, with 
keeping severed rehielrs for fhc vse of his fain i I if, and with 
leihourinej to uffijrandisa and hr'uvj ihnii hifo puldlr votive to a 
cul])ahl(^ extent. The whole business of furniture, internal 
economy, etc., of the Seramjioro station, must exclusively 
belong to ourselves, and I confess I thinic the (juestion 
about it an unlovely one. Some ]>erson, we know not who, 
tohl some one, we know not whom, ‘that lie had been often 
at Lord TTastings’s table, but that Brother Marshman’s table 
far exceeded his.’ I have also often been at Loi’d Hastings’s 
table (1 mean his jirivate table), and I do thendbre most 
positively deny the truth of the asseilion ; though J confess 
there is much <lomestic }>lainncss at tlui table of the 
Governor-General of India (though nothing of meaniu'ss ; 
on the contrary, everything is marked with a dignifietl 
sim])licity). I siis])ect the informant never ivas at Lord, 
/fasti n,(js s tahle, or he could not luue been guilty of such 
misrepresentation. Lord Hastings’s table costs more in one 
day than Brother Marshman’s in ten. 

“The folhnving statcmejit may ex]»lain the whole busi- 
ness of Brother Mar>hman’s furniture, etc., which you have- 
all ])cen so i)uzzled to account for, and have certairdy 
accounted for in a way that is not the true one. We have, 
you know, a very large school, perhaps the largest in India. 
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In this school are children of persons of the fiist rank in 
the country. TJie parents or guardians of th(\se chihlreii 
frc({uent ly call at the Mission-liouse, and common ]>ropriety 
requires that they should ]>e resjxictfully received, and 
invited to take a breakfast or dinner, and sometimes to 
continue there a day or two. It is natural that Y)ersons 
who visit the Mission “house upon business superintended 
by IlrotluT Marshman should be <‘ntertained at his house 
rather than elsewhere. Till within the last four or five 
years wo had no i)articular aTTangement for the accommo- 
dation of visitors who came to see us ; but as those who 
visited us on busiiu^.ss were entertained at llrother IMarsli- 
man’s, it appeared to be the most, eligible method to 
provide for tlie entertainment (d* otli(*r visitors there also ; 
but at that time iJrotluT Marshman had not a, decent tabh^ 
for persons of the above description to sit down to. We, 
therefori',, voted him a sum to enable him to ])rovidc such 
articles as were necessaiy to entertain them witlj d(‘cency ; 
and I am not awai’(‘ tliat he has been profuse, or that he 
ha,s provided anything not called for by the ruh's of ])ro- 
priety, 1 have no doubt but llrother Ward can enumerate' 
and descril)e all these articles of furniture. It is, howcv(u*, 
evident tJiat you must be very imperfect judges of tlicir 
nec(*/ssity, unless you could at the same tinn^ form a just 
estimate of the circ.iunstancos in wliicb wc stand. It ought 
also to be considered that all these articles arc pnhlk 2 )ro- 
])erty, and always convertible into their full value in cash. 
1 hope, hoAvever, that things arc not yet come to that ])as.s, 
that a man wlio, with Ids wife, has for nineteen or twenty 
y(*ars laboured night and day for the mission, who by tludr 
la])Ouv disinterestedly contribute between 2000 and 3000 
rupees monthly to it, and wlio have made sacrifices which, 
if others have not seen, Brotlier Ward and I have, — sacri- 
fices which ought to jmt to the, blush all his accusers, who, 
notwithstanding their cries against him, have not only 
sujqiortcd themselves, but also have set tbcruselvos U2'> in a 
lucrative laisincss at the Society's expense ; and who, even 
to this day, though they have two ^iros^ierous schools, and 
a profitable jaiiiting-ofricc, continue to receive their monthly 
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iillowaiice, amounting (iiicliuling Miss Ciiallin’s) to 700 
rupees a month from tho Society ; 1 feci indignant at their 
outcry on the subject of expense, and 1 vsay, merely as a 
contrast to their conduct, tSo did nid Jhvthrr jMarsktmfu. 
Surely tilings are not come to that })ass, that hr or avf/ 
other brother must gis’O an account to the Society of every 
plate he uses, and every loaf he cuts. 

“Till a very few years ago we had no vehicle exce])t a 
single horse chaise for me to go backwai’ds and forwards to 
Calcutta. That was necessarily kept on the np])ositi5 side 
of the river ; and if th(3 strength of the horse Avould have 
liorne it, could not have l>een used for the ])ur])oses of 
health. Sister Marshman was seized with a disease of the 
live.r, a dise.ise which ])roves fatal in three cases out of 
foui*. Sister Ward was ill of tlie same disorder, and ))oth 
of them underwent a long course of mej‘curial treatment, 
as is usual in that disease. Exercise was considered by 
the physicians as of the first iin]) 0 ]*tanc(', and we certainly 
thought no expense too great to save tlie valuable lives of 
our sisters. A single horse chaise, and an o[)en palan<]uin, 
called a Tonjon, were procured. 1 never ride out ibr 
health but usually spend an hour or two, morning and 
evening, in the garden. Sister Ward 'was necessitated to 
visit England for hers. Brother Ward had a saddle horse 
])resciitcd to him by a friend. My wif«^ has a small caniage 
drawn by a man. These vehicles were therefore almost 
exclusively used by Brother Marshman’s family. Wlien 
our brethren arrived from England they did not fail to ]>ut 
this eqnipofjr into the account against Jh’otlun- MaTshman, 
They now keep three single horse chaises, besides palanquins; 
but we do not think they keep more than are necessary. 

“ Brother Marshman retains for tho school a French 
master, a music master, and a drawing master. The 
expenses of these are amply repaid by the school, but 
Brother Marshman’s children, and all those ])elonging to 
the family, have the advantage of their instructions. 
Brother Marshman's children are, however, the most 
numerous, and envy has not failed to charge him with 
having retained them all for the sake of his own children. 
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Surely a man’s caring for his faniil 3 '’s health and his 
children’s education is, if a crime, a venial one, and ought 
not to he licld u]) to blacken his reputation. Brother 
Marshnian is no more perfect than other men, partakers 
like him of the grace of God. His natural bias and halnts 
are his own, and differ as much from those of other men 
as theirs dilfer from one another. I do not deny that he 
has an inclination to disi)la,y his children to advantage. 
This, however, is a foible which most fond parents will be 
inclined to pardon. I wish I had half his piety, energy of 
mind, and zeal for the cause of God. These excellencies, 
in my opinion, so far oveiBalance all his defects that 1 
am constraiiu‘d to consider him a Cliristian far above the 
common run. 1 must now close this defence of Brother 
Marshnian by rep(%atiiig that all matters of furniture, con- 
venience, etc , are things belonging to the economy of the 
station at Serampore, and that no one beside ourselves has 
the smallest right to interfere therewith. The Calcutta 
brethren are now acting on tlui sanu^ ju'inc.iple, and wouhl 
certainly repel with indignation aii^' attempt made b)^ us 
to regulate their affair's. 

“ 1 have said that ‘ I never ride out for the sake of 
licalth ’ ; and it may therefore be impiired, ‘ Wliy are 
vehicles, etc., for the juirpose of health more necessary for 
the otluu" menilrors of the family than for you?’ I reply 
that my lu'alth is in general good, and probably" much 
henefited by a journey to and from Calcutta two or three 
times a week. 1 have also a great fondness for natural 
science, particularly botanj’^ and horticulture. These, 
therefore, furnish not only exercise, hut amusement for me. 
These amusements of mine arc not, however, enjoyed with- 
out expense, any more than those of iny brethren, and 
were it not convenient for Brother Marshman’s accusers 
to make a stepi)ing-stoiie of me, 1 have no doubt but my 
collection of plants, aviary, and museum, would be equally 
impeaclied as articles of luxurx^ and Inwless expenses ; 
though, except the garden, the whole of these expenses are 
borne by myself. 

“John Marshnian is admitted a member of the union, 
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but he had for some time previously tlieroto been a mem- 
ber of the church. I perceive plainly that all your objec- 
tions to him have been excited by the statements of the 
Calcutta brethren, which you certainly ought to 1 ‘eceive 
with much caution in all things which I'egard Jirother 
Marshman and his family. Vou observe that the younger 
brethren csiMtciall/i look up tomeAvith re.spetit and atVection. 
It may be so ; but 1 confess 1 have fi-eqmmtly thniight that, 
had it been so, they would ha^m consulted me, or at h'ast 
have mentioned to me the grounds of their dissatisfaction 
before they proceeded to the (‘.xtremity of dividing the 
mission. When 1 engaged in the mission, it was a d(‘ter- 
mirmtion that, whatiwer J siilfered, a bieach therein should 
never originate with me. To this resolution 1 have hitherto 
obstinately adhered. 1 think everything should be borm^, 
every sacrifice made, and ev(‘ry method of accommodation 
or reconciliation tried, before a schism is sulfered to take 
place. . . . 

I disapprove as much of the conduct of our Calcutta 
brethren as it is jiossible for me to disai)]>rove of any human 
actions. The evil they have done is, I fear*, irre[)arable ; 
and certainly the Avhole might have been prevented by a. 
little frank conversation with either of lis ; and a hundreilth 
part of that self-denial which I found it necessary to ex- 
ercise for the first few years of the mission, Avraild have 
prevented this awful laipture. I tiaist you will excusi^ my 
waimith of feeling upon this subject, Avhen you consider 
that by this rupture that cause is Aveakened and disgraccid, 
ill the establishment and pi-omotiori of Avhich J ha.ve s])ent 
the best part of my life. A church is attempt(*d to be torn 
in pieces, for- Avliich neither I nor my brethren ever' tliought 
we could do enough. We laboui’ed to i*aise it : Ave ex- 
pended much monc}' to accorajilish that objrict ; and in a 
good measure suav^ the object of oui' desire accomplished. 
But now Ave are traduced, and the cluu-c-h rent by the very 
men AAdio came to lie our helpers. As to Hiothcr Marsh- 
man, seriously, Avliat do they Avaut ? Would they attempt 
to deny his possessing the grace of Godi lie Avas known 
to and esteemed by Brother' liylaiid as a Christian before 
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he left England. I have lived with him ever since his 
arrival in India, and can witness to his piety and holy con- 
duct. AVould they exclude him from the mission ? Judge 
yourself whether it is comely that a man, who has labori- 
ously and disinterestedly served the mission so many years 
— who has by his diligence and hard labour raised the 
most rcsi)ectable school in India, as w(‘ll as given a tone to 
all the others — who has unvaryingly consecrated the whole 
of that income, as well as his othei* labours, to the cause of 
(lod in India, — should be arraigned and condemned without 
a. heaving by a few young men just arrived, and one of 
whom ha,d not been a month in the country before ho 
joined the senseless outcry ? Or would they have his 
})lood 1 fJudge, my dear brother, yourself, for I am ashamed 
to say more on this subject. 

“ I need not say thal circumstances must in a great 
mea^sure determine where missionaries should settle. The 
chief town of each of these countries would be preferable, 
if other circumstances jjermit; but sometimes (5lovernnient 
^vould not allow this, and sometimes other things may 
close the door. Missionaries however must knock loud 
and push hai*cl at the door, and if thei’e be the smallest 
opening, must force themselves in ; and, once entered, jnit 
their lives in their hands and exert themselves to the 
utmost in dependence upon divine support, if they ever 
hope to do much towards evangelising the heathen Avorld. 
My situation in the colh*ge, and Brotlier Marshraan’s as 
su])erintending the first academy in India, which, I likewise 
observe, has l)een established and brought to its present 
flourishing state wliolly liy his care and application, have 
made our present situation widely ditlerent from what it 
was wlion first engaged in the mission. As a missionary, 
1 could go in a straw hat and dine with the judge of the 
district, and often did so ; but as a I'rofessor in the College 
I cannot do so. Brother Marshman is placed in the same 
predicaraent. These circumstances impose upon us a 
necessity of making a different appearance to what we 
formerly did as simple missionaries ; but they furnish us 
with opportunities of speaking to gentlemen of the first 
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power and iiifiuence in govei-ninent, upon matters of the 
highest importance to the great work in which W’e are 
engaged ; and, as a proof that our <)i)j)ortiinitios of this 
nature have not been in vain, I need only say that, in a 
conversation w’hicli 1 had vsonie time ago with one of the 
secretaries to (Jovernmont, u])on tlie ])resent favouralde bias 
of governnieiit and the {>u])lic in gciKual to favour all 
plans for doing good, he told me that he heli(‘.ved the wliole 
was owing to the prudent and temperate maniier in which 
w^e had acted ; and that if we had acted with j)i‘ecipilancy 
and indiscretion, he had every rea.soji to ])elieve the general 
feeling wajuld have ])cen as liostilc to attempts to do good 
as it is now favourable to them. 

“1 would not wisli you to entertain the idea that w^c 
and our lirethreii in Calcutta arc resolved upon intermin- 
able hatred. On the contrary, I think that things are 
gone as far as wc may exp(*-ct them to go ; and I now 
e.vpect that the fire of contention will graduaJly go out. 
All the distressing and disagreeable eircmnstances are, I 
trust, })a.st ; and I expect w'e shall ho in a little time on 
a more friendly footing. iMueli of wdiat has taken jdace 
originated in fhigland. Mistakes and false conclusions 
w’crc followed by all the circumstances 1 have detailed. 
1 think the whole virulciu^e of opposition has now spent 
itself. Our hretluHai have no control over us, nor wc over 
them. And, if 1 am not mistake-n, each side will soon 
acknowdedge tliat it has gone too far in some instances ; 
and ultimate good will arise from the evil 1 so much 
deplore. 

Having now’ Avritten to you my wdiole sentiments u])on 
the business, and formerly to my ve.ry dear llrotln'r Kyland, 
allow^ me to declare my resolution itot to wuitc anything 
further upon the subject, howx'vei much 1 may be pressed 
thereto. The future prosperity of the mission does not 
depend upon the clearing up of every little circumstance 
to tlje satisfaction of (‘very caj)tious impiircr, hut upon 
the restoration of mutual concord among us, which must 
bo preceded by admitting that we are all subject to mis- 
take, and to be misled by passion, prejudice, and false 

Y 
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judgment. Let us therefore strive and pray that the 
things which make for peace and those Ijy which wo may 
edify one another may abound among us more and more. 
I am, my dear ])rother, very affectionately, yours in our 
Ijord Jesus Christ, W. Carey.” 

“LCA ]\loy 1S28. 

“ My dear Luother Axdejison — Your s by the Jjufma, 
of Ocbjher last, came to liand a few days ago with the 
copies of llrother Marslimaifs brief memoir of tlie Seram- 
pore Mission. I am glad it is written in so tem])erate and 
Chr'istian a s])ir*it, and I doubt not but it will be ultimately 
})roductive of good effects. There certainly is a, great con- 
trast between the spirit in which that ])iece is written and 
that iir which olrservutions u])on it, both in tire Baptist and 
Particular Baptist Magazines, are writtmi. Tlie unworthy 
attem])ts in those and other such like pieces to separate 
Brothel’ Marshman and m(‘ are truly contemptible. In 
plain Englisli, they amount to thus much — ‘Tlie Serampore 
Missionaries, Carey, Marshman, ami War’d, have acted a 
dishonest part, alias ai’c I’Ogiies. But W(j do not include 
Dr. Cai’ey m the charge of disliouesty ; lie is an easy sort 
of a man, who will agree to anything for the sake of peace, 
or in other woi'ds, he is a fool. Mr. Ward, it is wxll known,’ 
say th(‘y, ‘was the tool of ])r. Marshman, hut lie is gone 
fi’om tluj present scene, and it is unlovely to say any evil 
of the dead.’ ]\ow I certainly hold these persons’ exemp- 
tion of me from the hlamc they attach to Brother Marsh- 
man in tire greatest possible contempt. I may have 
subscribed my name thoughtlessly to ])apers, and it would 
be wonderful if there had been no instance of this in so 
long a course of years, 'flui gi’cat esteem I had for the 
Socudy for many years, undoubtedly on more occasions 
than one put me off my guard, and 1 believe my brethren 
too ; so that we liave .signed writings whicli, if we could 
have foreseen the events of a few years, we should not 
have done. These, however, were all against our own 
pri\'ate interest, and I believe 1 have never been called an 
easy fool for signing of them. It has only been since we 
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found it necessary to resist the claims of the Committee 
that I have risen to this honour. 

“It has also been liinted that I intend to s(‘parate from 
llrother Marshman. 1 cannot tell uj)oii what such hints or 
reports are founded, but I assure you, in the most explicit 
manner*, that I intend to continue connected with him and 
Ser'ampore as long as 1 live ; unless 1 shouhl be sc])ar’atcd 
from him by some unfoi'cstaMi strobe of Providtuice. There 
may be mo<lifications of our* union, arising from circum- 
stances ; but it is ni}^ wish that it should remain in all 
things essential to the mission as loirg as I lire. 

“ I rejoice to say that there is V(‘iy little of that s[)iril 
of hostility which ju'evails in England in India, and 1 trust 
wliat still remains will gi'adually de(*r’eirse till scarcely the 
ii‘nieml)r*ance of it will continue. Our* stations, I mean 
those Conner*, ted with Serampore, arc of great inr]>ortanc(5, 
and some of them in a Houi-ishing state. We will do all 
we can to maintain them, and T ho])o the fr*iends to the 
cause of Ctod in Jb’itarn will not sutfm* them to sink for* 
want of that pecnrn’ary help which is r»ecessai*y. Imh'od 
1 ho])e we sliall he assisted in attenijdirig other stations 
beside those aJrc^arly occiij)ied ; and rmiriy such stations 
present themselves to my mind which nothing ])r*evonts 
being immediately occupied hut want of uien and morrey. 
Tire college will also rccjuii'c assistance*, arul I liojKi will not 
be without it ; I atitici])ate the time wlicu its salutary 
operation in the cause of (tod in India Avill he felt and 
acknowledged by all. 

“These observations I'e.speetirig my own conduct you 
are at liberty to use as you jrlca-se. 1 bope now to take 
my final leave of this uiijdeasant subjert, and have just 
r oom to say that T am very allectionately youi’s, 

“ W. Cauey.” 

Throughout the conti^oversy thus f(jr‘ced uj^on him, we 
find Dr. Carey’s references, in his uii])uhlished letters to 
the brethren in (Jalcutta, all in the strain of the following 
to his son Jahez : — 

“15//^ AiKjmt 1820. — This week we received letters 
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from Ml'. Malrshman, who had safely arrived at St. Helena. 
I am sure it will give you pleasure to learn that our long- 
continued dis])ute with the younger brethren in Calcutta 
is now settled. AVe met together for that purpose about 
three weeks ago, and after each side giving up some trilling 
ideas and exj)i'essions, came to a reconciliation, which, I 
I)ray Cod, may be lasting. Nothing I ever met with in 
my lif(i — and I have met with many distressing things 
— evci* preyed so much upon my s})irits as this dillerence 
has. I am sure that in all disputes very many wrong 
things must take place on both sides for which both parties 
ought to be humbled before Cod and one another. 

“ I wish you could succeed in setting u}) a few more 
schools. . . . (A)nsidcr that and the spread of the gospel 
as the great. obj(icts of your life, and try to promote tln^m 
by all the wise and prudent methods in your ])ower. In- 
d(‘od we must ahvays venture something hjr the sake of 
doing good. The cause of our Lord desus Christ continues 
to prospei* wdth us. I have several persons now coming in 
who ar(i in(]uircrs ; two or thre(‘ of them, I hope, will bo 
this evening received into the Church. Excuse my saying 
more as my room is full of peoph?.'’ 

Eight years after, on the 17th April 1828, he thus cen- 
sured Jabez in th(‘. matter of the Society’s action at homo : 
— ‘‘Fi'om a letter of yours to Joiuithan, in which you 
express a very indecent jdeasure at the opposition which 
llrothcr Marshmaii has received, not by the Society but by 
some anonymous writer in a magazine, 1 perceive you are 
informed of the separation whicli has taken ])lace between 
them and us. AVhat in that anonymous piece you call a 
‘ sct-dowui ’ I call a ‘ falsehood.’ You ought to know that 
I Avas a jiarty in all pulilic acts and w'ritings, and that I 
never intend to withdraiv from all the responsibility con- 
nected therewith. I utterly despise all the creeping, mean 
assertions of that party when they say they do not include 
me in their censures, nor do 1 work for their praise. 
According to their and according to your rejoicing. . . . 
1 am either a knave or a fool — a knave if 1 joined with 
Brother Marshman ; but if, as those gentlemen say, and as 
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you s(;em to agree with them, 1 was only led as lie i»leased, 
and \vas a mere cat’s-paw, then of course T am a fool. In 
either wa}’ your thoughts are not very higli as it resjiects 
me. I do not wonder that Jonathan should express liim- 
self unguardedly ; Ids family connection witli Mr. Pearce 
sufficiently accounts for that. AVe have long l>cen attaeked 
in this country — first by Mr. A<lam,^ and afterw^ards by Dr. 
Bryce. Bryce is now silenced liy two or three pi(‘ces by 
John Marshinaii in his own iRWv.s])a]>er, the Je//M llaU ,* and 
as to S(une of the tissues of falsehood [)u])lished in England, 
I shall certainly never re]>ly to tlnun, and I hojie no one 
else will. That cause must be ba.d wdiich needs such means 
to support it. I believe God will bring forth our riglit- 
(^ousness as the noonday.” 

On the 12th July 182(S the father again wu ites to his son 
Jabez thus: — “Your a])ologies about Brothcjr ]\rarslmian are 
undoulitedly the best you can offer. J should be sorry to 
harbour hostile sentiments against any man on the earth 
ui)on grounds so slight. Indeed, were all you say matter 
of fact you ought to forgive it as God for Clu'isPs sake 
forgives us. AVc arc required to lay aside all envy and 
strife and animosities, to forgive each other mutually and 
to love one another wdth a jmre he.art f(;rv(uitly. ‘ Tldne 
own friend and thy father’s friend forsake not.’ ” 

^ Tlie liaptist iiiissioiruy, who hrcaiiio aa Aiiaa, and was jifttTwards 
employed by Lord William liciitiiick to report oil the aetiial state of 
etlucaiioii in Ijimgal. 

- The first Indian cliajdain of the Church of S(‘otlan<l, suporintond- 
eiit ot stationery and editor of the John Hall . — See Life of Alexander 
Duff) DJI 
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The first act of Carey and Marshman when their Committee 
took up a position of hostility to their self-denying inde- 
pendence, was to complete and perpetuate the mission by 
a college. As planned by Carey in 1793, the constitution 
had founded the enterprise on these three corner-stones — 
preaching the Gospel in the mother tongue of the people, 
translating the Bible into all the languages of Southern 
and Eastern Asia, teaching the young, both heathen and 
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Christian, hotli boys and girls, in vernacular schools. l>ut 
Carey had not been a year in Scranipore when, having 
built well on all three, h<i began to see that a fourth must 
])e hud some day in the slia])e of a college. He and his 
coll(*.agues laid founded and supervised, by the yea]' 1818, 
no fewer than 120 native schools, containing some 10,000 
boys, of whom moi'c than 7000 were in and around Sera, m- 
})ore. His work annuig the ])undit class, both in Seiiim- 
j)ore and in the college of Fort William, and the facilities 
in the missioiidiouse for training natives, Eurasians, and 
th(i missionaries’ so] is to be preachers, tianslators, and 
teachers, seemed to meet tlui immediate want. Hut as 
evcay year the misMon in all its forms grew and the exjie- 
rioncc of its leaders dev(do])ed, the necessity of creating a 
college stall* in a building adapted to tlie ]mrj>ose became 
niuj'e urgent. Only thus could the otherwise educated 
natives l)e reached, and the Ih'alimaiiical class es[)echdly 
be permanently inihienccd. Oidy thus could a theological 
institute be satisfactorily conducted to feed the native 
Church. 

On 10th October 1 800 the missionaries had thus written 
home: — “There appears to be afa\ou]'able change i]i tlie 
general tem[)er of the ])eoph\ Commerce has roused new 
thoughts and aw'akeiuMl new energies; so that hundreds, if 
we could skilfully teach them gi'atis, would crowd to leai’ii 
the English Luiguagc. We ho])e. this may he in our pow'or 
some time, and may be a happy means of diiVusing the 
gospel. At jU’esont our hands are ipiite, full. ’ A month 
after that (^u'ey wi ote, to Eidler : — I have long thought 
wdiether it would not bo desirable for us to set uj) a school 
to teaeh tlie natives English. 1 doulit not but a thousand 
schohirs would come. I do not say this lu'.causo 1 think it 
an object to teach tliem the English tongue ; but, cjiierv, 
is not the universal inclination of the Bengalees to h^arn 
English a favourable circumstance wdiicli may be improved 
to valuable ends ] I only hesitate at the expense.” Thirty 
gears after Duff reasoned in the same way, after consulting 
Carey, and acted at once in Calcutta. 

By 181G, when, on 2r)th June, Carey WTotc a letter, 
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for liis colleagues and himself, to the Board of the American 
Baptist General Convention, the grcjit idt‘a, destined slowly 
to revolutionise not only India, hut China, Japan, and the 
farther East, had taken this form : — 

“We know not what your immediate expectations are 
relative to the Burnian empii-e, hut we hope your views are 
not confined to the imnu'diate conversion of the natives by 
the i)reaching of tlie Word. Could a church of converted 
natives he obtained at Ihingoon, it miglit exist for awhile, 
and be scattertid, or perish for want of additions. From 
all we have seen hitheito we are ready to think that the 
dispensations of Providences })oint to labours that may 
operate, indeed, more slowly on the population, lait more 
effectually in the end : as knowledge, onc('. ])ut into fer- 
mentation, will not ordy influence the part wbeie it is first 
deposited, but lea-ven th(‘< whole lump. The slow ])rogress 
of conversion in such a mode of teaching the natiA^es may 
not be so encouraging, and may roipiire, in all, more faith 
and patience ; but it appears to have been the ])i'()ccss of 
things, in the progress of the Ueformation, during the 
reigns of Henry, Edward, Fliza])eth, Janies, and Charles. 
And should the Avork of evangelising India be thus slow 
and silently progressive, which, however, consid(‘-ring the 
age of the world, is iK)t jierhaps very likely, still the grand 
result Avill amply recomjiense us, a.n(l you, for all our toils 
\\^5 are sure to take the fortress., if we can but persuade 
ours(dves to sit down long enough before it-. ‘ We shall 
I’eap if we faint not.' 

“ And then, very dear brethren, when it shall be said 
of the seat of our labours, the infamous swduging-post is 
no longer erected ; the Avidow burns no more on the funeral 
]ule ; the obscene dances and songs are seen and hoard no 
more ; the gods are thrown to the moles and to the bats, 
and Jesus is kiioAAUi as the God of the Avhole land; the 
])Oor Hindoo goes no more to the Ganges to he washed 
from his filthiiiess, but to the fountain opened for sin and 
uncleanness ; the temples arc fonsaken ; the croAvds say, 
‘ Let us go up to the house of the Lord, and He shall 
teach us of His Avays, and wo Avill walk in His statutes ; ' 
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the anxious Hindoos no more consume their property, their 
strength, and tlieir lives, iii vain pilgrimages, but they 
come at once to Him who can save to Mhe uttermost’; 
the sick and the dying are no more dragged to the (hinges, 
but look to the Lamb of (hxl, and er)mmit their souls into 
His faithful hands ; the children, no more saei iiieed to idols. 
a.re become ‘the seed of the Lord, that He may ])e glori- 
fied’; the ])ublie morals are im])roved ; the languag(i of 
(.^aiiaan is learnt; benevolent soci(‘ties are formed; civilis- 
ation and salvation walk arm in arm together; the desert 
blossoms; the earth yields her inc7*ea.se ; a.ngi'lsand glorified 
spirits hov(ir with joy ov(;r India, and cany ten thousand 
messages of love from the Lamb in the midst of the throne ; 
and redeemed souls from the ditfereiit villages, towns, 
and cities of this immense country, constantly a(hl t.o the 
number, and swell the chorus of the redeenu'd, ^ Unto Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood, unto Him be the glory — when this grand result of 
the labours of Hod’s sej‘vants in India shall bo realised, 
shall wo then think that we, hav(‘ laboured in vain, and 
spent our strength fur nought? Surely not. Well, the 
de(*reo is gone forth ! ‘ My word shall prosjxa* in th(3 thing 

vvhereunto I sent it.’” 

India, was being ju'cpared for tin* new missionary policy. 
On vvhat wa*, may <‘all its litei*ary side (^irey had l)een long 
busy. Oil its more strictly educational siilc, tlie chartin’ of 
1813 had conceded what had been demanded in vain hy a 
too feeble public opinion in the chaiter of 1793. A clause 
was inserted at the last moment declaring that a sum of not 
less than a lakh of ru])ccs (or ten thousand ])OUTids) a year 
was to be set apart from the surplus revenues, and a]>plied 
to the reviNal ami improvement of literatiii*e and th<‘ en- 
couragement of th(3 learned natives of India, and foi* the 
introduction and ])romotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of thii British territories there. I’he 
clause was promj)tcd by an Anglo-Indian of oriental tastes, 
who hoped that the Brahman and his Veda might thus be 
made too strong for the Christian missionary and the Bible 
as at last tolerated under the 13th resolution. Bor this 
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reason, aiul because the money was to be paid only out of 
any surplus, the directors and their friends oilered no oppo- 
sition. F(u‘ the quarter of a century the grant was given, 
and was a.])})lie(l in the spirit of its proposer. But the 
scandals of its api)]ication became such that it was made 
legally by Bentinck and Macaulay, and practically by Duff, 
the fountain of a river of knowhalge and life which is now 
flooding the Fast. 

Idle first result of the liberalism of the charter of 1813 
and the generous views of Lord Hastings was the estab- 
lishment in C-alcutta by the Hindoos thenisidvcs, under the 
influeiKte of Fnglish secularists, of the Hindoo, now the 
Priisidency College, (.arey and Marshman were not in 
( ^alcutta, otherwise; tiny must ha,ve realised even then 
wliat tliey left to Dull’ to act on fbuj't(;en y(‘ars after, 
the importance of Faiglish not only a,s an (‘ducating 
but as a Cliristianising instrument. But though not so 
well ada])ted to the immediate n(;cd of the reformation 
which t.lu'Y luul b(‘.gun, ami though not a)>}>lied to tlio very 
heart of Bengal in (’alcutta, the ]>ros])e(;lus of tluu’r “(V)l- 
l(;ge for the Insti action of Asiatic, Clnistian, and Other 
\ Outii ill Eastern Literatun; and Euro])ean Sciema;,’’ which 
they ])ul)lished on the loth July 1 8 J 8, sketched a more 
perfect and complete systiuii than any since attempted, if 
we exc(‘j)t John Wilson’s almost unsup])orted effort in 
Boinhay. It embraced the classical or learned languages 
of the Hindoos and Mohammedans, Sanskrit and Arabic ; 
ih<‘ English language and literature, to enable the senior 
students “to dive into the deepest recesses of European 
schmee, and enrich their own language with its choicest 
treasures’’; the preparation of manuals of science, philo- 
sopliy, and history in the learntal and vernacular languages 
of the East ; a normal department to train native teachers 
and professors ; as the crown of all, a tlu'ological institute 
to equi]) the Eurasian and native Christian students, by a 
quite nil sectarian course of study, in apologetics, oxegetics, 
and the Bible languages, to be missionaries to the Brab- 
manical classes. AVliile the Government and the Scottish 
missionaries have in the university and grant in aid 
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systems since followed too exclusively the English line, 
]iai)pily su])planting the extreme Orientalists, it is the 
glory of the Serani})ore Brotherhood that they sought to 
apply l)oth the Oihmtal and the European, the oini as tln^ 
form, the otlier as the substance, to evangelise and civilise 
the people through their mother tongue. Tliey were tlie 
Veriiacularists in the famous controversy IxTween tin* 
Orientalists jind the Anglicists raised by jluif. In 18(57 
the present writer in vain attem})tcd to induct* the Ibii- 
versity of (^alcutta to follow them in this. It was left to 
Sir (diarhis Aitchison, when he wi(*lded tin*, j) 0 W(‘r and the 
infliiencti of the Lioutenant-Oov(‘rnor, to do in IHSi! wliat 
the Serani})ore College would have accomplished had its 
founders been young instead of old men, by founding the 
Punjab University. 

Lord Hastings and oven Sir John Malcolm took a i)er 
sonal intei*est in (he Seramporc (V)lleg(*.. Tin* lattei*, who 
had vi.sit(‘d the missionari(‘s since; his timid evid(*nce before* 
the House of liords in 1 8 I .*>, wrote to tlnun : — “I wish i 
could be c(Ttain that yenm succt'ssors In the serious task 
you propose w'ould lia-ve as much ex]>cricnco as you ami 
youi- fellow -labourers at Sera.mport* — that they wandd 
w'alk, not run, in the same ])ath — I 'waaild not then have 
to state one reserve.” Lord Hastings in (\>uncil ])assed an 
(mha* encouraging the establishment of a hairop(*a,n M(*dical 
I’rofessorshij^ in Seramporc (Allege*, and engaged to assist, 
in meeting tin; jjcrmanent expense of the chair w'ln*n 
established. His Exc-elieiicy “ int(‘rru])tt;d pre.'j.xing avoca- 
tions’^ b) eiiticise both tin* a.rchit(‘ctur<d ])lan of the. build- 
ing and tin; ])hraseology of tin*, draft of the. first i’(*])ort, 
and his suggestions w^ere followed. Adopting om; of the 
(heciaii orders as moht suitable to a tro])ieal climate, Ihe 
Danish (lovernor’s cedleague, INIajor AVicke.di(;, }>lanncd the 
noble Tonic ]>uildiT]g which was then, and, w^e do not hesi- 
tate; to declare, is still, the finest edifice of the kind in 
British India. 

“Tlie centre building, intended for the public rooms, w’as a hundred 
and thirty feet in length, and a hundred nnd twenty in de]>th. The 
hall on the ground lloor, sup]>orted on arr hes, and terminated at the 
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south by a bow, was iiiri(‘ty-five foot in loiii^th, sixty-six in breadth, 
and twenty in heiglit. It was originally intended for the library, but 
is now- oceupied by tin- classes. Tlic hall above, of the same dimen- 
sions ajid twenty-six feet in hei^lit, was sujiported by two rovs of Ionic 
columns ; it was intend(‘dfor the annual examinations. Of the twelve 
side-rooms above and below, ei^ht were of s]»aeious diiiKUisions, twenty- 
seven feet by thirty-live. The portico which fronted the river was 
composed of six columns, more than four feet in diameter at the base, 
'the staircase-room Avas ninety fe(‘t in length, twenty-seven in width, 
and foity-seven in height, with two staircases of cast-iron, of large size 
and elegant form, prepared at Birmingham. 'J’he spacious grounds 
were surrounded wdlb iron railing, and the front entrance was adorned 
with a noble gate, likewise east at Birmingham. . . . 

“ The scale on which it was proposed to establish the college, and to 
which the size- of tlu' building was necessarily accommodated, corie- 
spomhid with the breadth of all the otlnu* enterjuises ol the Seiampore 
missionaiies, — the mission, the translations, and the schools. While 
Mr. Ward was engaged in making collections for the sui)})ort of the 
institution in Fngland, he viote to his fuvthrcn, ‘the buildings you 
must raise in India and they determined to r('S])ond to the (;all, and, 
if possible, to angimmt then* donation from .l'2r>00 to £8000, and to 
make a vigorous etfort to erect the buildings fioni their own fnmls. 
Neither tie; ungeneious siisjueion, nor the charge of unfaithfulness, 
with which their ehnrac'ter vas assailed in F.ngland, was alhnveil to 
slacken the pros(>eutiou of this ])lan. It was while their ri'pulatioii 
was under an eidipse in England, and the benevolent hesitated to sub- 
stribti to the society till they Avere assured that their doiiatioms would 
not be mixed up with the iunds of the men at Serampore, that those 
men weie (Uigaged in enad-ing a noble edifice for the promotion of 
leligion and knowledge, at their owui cost, tin* ex])ense of whieli eveiit- 
milly gnwv under theii' hands to the sum oi £15,000. d’o the charge 
of endeavouring to alnmati Iioin the society jiiemises of the value of 
£3000, their own gift, they replied by erecting a building at five times 
the cost, and vesting it in eleven trustees, — ^seven besides themselves. 
It wais thus they vindicated the ]»urity of their motives in Iheir dif- 
iereiices with the society, and endeavoured to silence the voice of 
calumny. They w'cre the first who maintained that a college w'as an 
indispciisahle ajipendage to an Indian mission. ’ 

Tho first to follow Ca-rcy iu this was Bislioji Middleton, 
who raised fumls to erect the chaste Gothic piUi next to 
the Botanic (hirdcn, since to him the time appeareAl “to 
have arrivt'd when it is desirahle that some niissionarv 
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enfleavours, at least, should have some eonnection with the 
Church (*st;d)lishment/’ That college no lorigiu- exists, in 
spite of the saintly scholarship of such rrinci])als as Mill 
and Kay; the building is now utilised as a (Jovtunment 
engineering college, lint in (^dcutta the Dull* C(>ll(‘ge, 
the Cenoral Assembly’s Institution, th(‘ C\ithedral Mis^ion 
Divinity School, and the. llbowanipore Institution ; in 
Bombay the Wdlson C\)ll(‘ge, in Madias tin* Christian 
College and Free ChurcF Institution, in Nag]K)or the 
Hislo]) Colleg<‘, in Agra St. John’s (^)llege, and in Lahore 
the Church Mission Divinity School, and others, liear 
wdtness to the fruitfulness of tin*, Alma Mater of Seram- 
poi’e. 

The Seram]K)re ( ’ollege began with thirty -si^ven st udents, 
of whom nineteen ivere nati\e Christians and the rest 
Hindoos. When the building ivas occupied in 1S21 Carey 
wrote to his son: — ‘‘1 ])ray that tin* bles^ng of (bid may 
attmid it, and that it may b(‘- the mi'ans of ])reparing many 
for an important situation in the Church of Cod. . . . The 
King of l)(*nmark lias written letters signed with Ids own 
hand to Brothers Ward, Mar^hman, and m\s(ilf, and has 
sent eacli of us a gold nuMlal as a token of bis a])])robation. 
He has also made over the house in \Vhich Major Wickedic 
resides, between Sarkies’s house and ours, to ns three in 
per[)etuity for the college. Thus Divine gmiorosity ajijiears 
for us and siip])lies our expectalions.” ’fhe missionaries 
had declined the Order of the Dannelirog. \Vhe.n, in 
1823, Dr. Marshman visited Furopi*, one of his first duties 
was to ackiiow'halge this gift to (V>unt Moltke, Danish 
Minister in London and ancestor of the gr<‘at strategist, 
and to ask for a royal charter. The jMinister and Count 
Schulin, whose wife had been a warm friend of Mrs. ( ar<‘y, 
ha])pcned to be on board tin*, steamer in whicli Dr. Marsli- 
man, accompanied by Cliristopher Anderson, sailed to 
Copenhag(‘n. Haskc, the Oiicntalist, wdio had visited 
Sefampoie, was in the Univtirsity tlieie. The vellum 
charter was prepared among them, emp(*warring the (-ol- 
lege Council, consisting of the Governor of Serampore and 
tlie Brotherhood, to confer degrees like those of the Uni- 
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vcrsitics of Copenhagen and Kiel, but not carrying the 
rank in the State implied in Danish degrees unless with 
the sanction of the Crown. The king, in the audience 
which he gave, informed Dr. Marshmati that, having in 
1801 ])r()mised tlui mission protection, he haxl hitherto 
refused to transfer Serarnpore to the East India Coui])any, 
since that would })]<‘,vent him from keeping his word. 
When, in 18 In, the (hnnpany purchased hoth Tranquehar 
and Seranipor<i, it could ho no longer dang('rous to the 
(diristiaii Missiori, hut th(i Ti*ea.ty (ix])ressly ])rovided that 
the (\)llege should retain all its powers, ami its (diristian 
character, under the Danish charter, which it does. It 
was thus th(‘. earliest degree-conferring colleg('- in Asia, hut 
it has never (‘-xerciscul the })ower. (diristian VllL, then 
the heir to th(‘. throm\ showi^l particadar interest in the 
Ihhle translation work of (hirey. When, in 188-1, the 
Evangelical Alliance held its session in (.V)penhagen, and 
was receiv(*.d hy (diristian IX.,^ it did well, hy s])(*cial resolu- 
tion, to ex])ress the gratitude of Protestant Christendom 
to Denmark for such courageous and continued services 
to the iirst (dnlhtian mission from England to India. 

How Dr. Carey vahual th(‘ gift of the king is seen in 
this writing, on the lining of tlu) case of the gold jnedal. 
dated htli KoveTulau* 1823 : — 

‘‘Jt is iny (l('sii(* llial this modal, and tho letter of the King of 
Doninark, whn h aeeompaniod it, he given at my death to my dear son 
Jonathan, that ho may keep it for my sake.” 

Tluj letter of King Frederic \ l. is as follotvs : — 

“ MnNsiKiTU CE DorTF.rii et rKoEEssErii WiTa.iAM Cahev — C' esi 

^ His Majesty’s Lord Cliamherlain formally exprc'.ssc’d to the 
British Minister at Co])enhagen, 11. Fk the Hon. Edmund Monson, 
C.lk, the King's high pleasure at “tlie author’s nohlo expressions 
of the good his ]>r('possessors of the throne and tho govcrninont of 
Denmark tried to do for their Indian subjeets,” when the first edition 
of this Life of Ullliam Caret/, JKIK, was pro'iented to His ]\lajesty. — 
See I’aylor and Son’s Biotjrapliiral and Literary Koikes of IVilliam, 
Carey, III)., Northamiitoii, 1886. 
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avec beaucoiip d’intt‘nU quf‘ nous avons ap})ns le nnu-ite <ju’en (pialitt* 
de irumibre (lirigeaiit do la Sorieto do la J\Iissioii, vous avoz acquis, 
airisi que voa oo-directeurs, et los ctFcts s.diitaircs (juo vos luuablos 
travanx out ]U‘ocliuts ot partoiit oii votrc iiilluciico a ]>u ullciiidrc. 
Paiticulioroniont inroviucs (|uVu votn? dito quality vous a\cz couliibuc 
a clloctuci’ biou dos clioscs utiles, dout I’ctalilisstancul a Frt'dci irsuaj^orc 
a (\ so louov, ct voulaut vous ccitificr <]iic nous vous on avons ^rc, 
nous avons charge Ic clioT du dit ctablisscincnt,— nohe Liculcnnnt- 
Coloncl Kraofting, do v*>us roniotlrc cette lcttn‘ ; et on iiu iiic temps unc 
mcdaillc d'oi, coniino unc. maripic do noire bienvcillam o (d dc notn' 
jirotcction, que vous a^suiera loujouis unc conduitc' nioiitoirc, 

Sur cc 310 US ]tiions I)icu (h * \oiks avoir dans Sa saiutc vX digue 
garde. — aHectionne Kukdiuik'. 

“ ropeailiagiu', ee 7 <luin 1 SilO. 

“An Doctnir et TrofrsHcur Wiijjam Cauky, 

Meuibre (liriijeant de, la SoeUfe d( hi n Fruit ri('niia(fored' 

The now College*, fornnul an additional attriudion to 
visitors to tin? mission. One of those, in 1<S2I, was the 
Maliarajti ^Serfojeo, the prince of Tanjore, Avlioin Schwartz 
had tended, hut Avho was on jhlgrimago to Jjenares. Jland 
ill hand with J)r. Carey ho walk(‘d through tlu*. missionary 
workshop, notice*, d spiicially tlui juindifs wlio avcm*, busy 
wdth translation to Avhich FiOrd Hastings had diroc-ted his 
attention, and dilated with allectionato <‘ntliusia,sm on the 
deeds and the chara,cter of the a,})ostle of South India. In 
1823 cholera suddenly cut olf Mr. Ward in the midst 
of his labours, '^riio year after that Charles Crant died, 
leaving a legacy to the mission. Almost his Inst act had 
been to write to C^arey urging him to pul>lish ti reply to 
the atta<jk of the Ablie Dubois on all (diristian missions. 
Another friend was remov(‘d in Tlentlcy, the schoIa,r who 
put Himb)o astronomy in its right ])laee. llishoj) lleln^r 
began his too bri(;f e}>isc<q)atc in 1821, avIkui tlu* college, 
strengthened by tb.e abilities of the Edinburgh professor, 
John Mack, was acc()m])lishing all that its founders had 
projected. The IJishop of tdl good (diristian men never 
penned a grander ])roduction — not even his hymns — than 
this letter, called forth by a copy of the Deport on the 
College scut to him by Dr. ATarshmaii : — 
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“ I have seldom felt more painfully than wliilo reading your appeal 
on the subjoet of Seram] H>re College, the unhappy divisions of those 
who are the servants of the same Great Muster ! Would to God, my 
honoured hrcthrcui, the time were arrived when not only in heart and 
Itope, ])ut visibly, we shall be one fold, as well as under one sluipherd ! 
In the meantime I have arrived, after .some serious considerations, at 
the eoiielusion that I shall servti our gi-eat cause most effectually by 
doing all which 1 can for tlie rising institutions of tho.sc with whom 
my S(mtim(!nts agi‘<‘e in all things, rather than hy forwarding the 
lal)()urs of those iiom whom, in some im}»ortant points, I am conse.ien- 
tiously constrained to dilfer. After all, why do we ditfer ^ vSiirely the 
loading point.s which kee]) ns asunder arc ca])al)le of ex])lanation or 
of softening, and I am expressing myself in naieh .sineerity of heart — 
(though, perhaps, according to the customs of the world, I am taking 
too great a freedom with men my sn]>eriors both in age and in talent), 
that I should think myself ha]>|)y to he ])ermitted to (5^ plain, to the 
best of my ])ower, those* objections w’bicli keep you and your brelbreii 
divided from that form of church goveiiimcnt w'hich I believe to have 
been instituted by the a])ostles, and that adnii.s.sion of infants to the 
Gospel Covenants wliidi se(‘ms to nn^ to be founded on the expressions 
and practice of Christ bim.self. If I W’ore wanting thus to worldly men 
I knoAV I should exiioso myself to tJic imputation of ex(*essive vanity 
or im])(’rtinent intru.sion. Hut ol you and Dr. Carey I am far from 
judging as of w'orldly men, and I therefore say that, if w(>, are sjiarcd 
to liave any fuliiie intercourse, it is my desin*, if you permit, to dis- 
cuss with both of you, in the .spirit of meekrn'.ss and conciliation, the 
points W'hich now divide ns, convinced that, if a reunion of our 
churdics could he elFected, tlio harvc.st of the heathen would cre long 
be reajied, and the w’ork of the Lord would advance among tliem witli 
a celerity of which ^YO have now no experience. 

“ I trust, at all events, you will take tliis hasty note as it is in- 
teiuh'd, and believe me, with mueh sincerity, your frieml and servant 
in Christ, Heuinau)' Cat.cutta. 

3d June 1824.” 

This is how Carey reciprocated these sentiments, when 
writing to Dr. Ityland : — 

“Serampole, 0th July 1824. 

“ 1 rejoice to say that there is the utmost harmony he- 
tween all the ministers of all denominations. Bishop Heher 
is a man of liberal j>rinciples and catholic spirit. Soon 
after his arrival in the country he wrote me a very friendly 
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letter, expressing liis wish to maintain all tlje friendship 
with us which our res})ectivc circumstances would allow. 

I was then confined, but Brother Alarshmaii called on him. 
As soon as T could walk without crutches I did the same, 
and had much free conversation with him, Some time 
after this he wrote us a very friendly letter, saying that it 
would highly gratify him to meet Brother Marsliman and 
myself, and discuss in a friendly manner all the points of 
difference between himself and us, adding that there was 
every reason to expect much good from a calm and tcm})er- 
ate discussion of these tilings, and that, if a\'c could at any 
rate come so near to each otlier as to act together, ho 
thought it would have a greater efh'.ct upon the s[)read 
of the gospel among the heathen than we could calculate 
upon. He was then just setting out on a. A'isit;ation which 
will in all probability take a year. Wo, however, MTote 
him a rejiiy acce])ting his proposal, and Brother Marsliman 
expressed a. wish that the discussion might bo carried on 
by letter, to which in his reidy he jiartly consisted. I 
have such a disinclination to writing, and so little leisure 
for it, that I wished the discussion to ho rira race ; it will, 
however, make little difference, and all I should have to 
say would be introduced into the letter/’ 

On the death of Mr. Wai'd and departure of Dr. Marsh- 
man, Mr. dohn Marsliman was formally taken into the 
Brotherhood. He united with Dr. Carey in waiting these 
letters to the Committee. They show the progress of the 
college and the mission from the first as one imlei>endeiit 
agency, and they close with Carey’s appeal to the judg- 
ment of posterity. 

“Seiiampoiik, Ja?}. 21, 1826. 

“Dear HiiETirRKN — Our colleague, Dr. Mai>liiiiau, being about 
to visit bis native land, after twenty-six years of ai'tive missionary 
service, we embrace this ojjportiinity of soliciting your attention to the 
necessity of some arrangement respecting the stations connected with 
Seraiii])orc College ; and a.s he is perfectly aiMjuainted vith our .senti- 
ments, and ffpially anxious with ourstdves for the continuance of 
niutual harmony, we are enabled to leave 11 h‘ conclusion of any settle- 
ment in his hands with entire confidence, 

“The mis.sionary stations connected with us, and now associated 
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with the college, amount to ten. It will be in your recollection that 
they have from tlie beginning been supported independently of sub- 
scriptions from Europe, and almost cxclusiv(dy from the proceeds of 
our own labour. These stations, however, have been constantly iden- 
tified with yours in all your applications for public support, and the 
majority of the subscribers to the Baptist Mission have been ignorant 
of the fact that wo did not participate in the funds thus raised. We 
might, indeed, with stried equity, have chiimcd a share of support for 
them out of those donations, for they have in general outnumbered 
the other Indian stations ; but as we felt a j)articular pleasure in sup- 
porting tliem ourselves, we have never, till lately, made any solicita- 
tion to you on their behalf, which has left one-half of the stations in 
India in the entire enjoyment of those funds which were subscribed 
towards the mainteinince of all. Wo have not, however, the most 
distant idea of censuiing this arrangement, for we voluntarily allowed 
the claim of our stations to lie, dormant ; but, as we are now constrained 
to solicit public assistance for those stations, it appears requisite to 
state this (drcumstanco, as the ground on which we make our primary 
ai>pli cation to you. 

“About seven years ago we felt convinced of the necessity of erect- 
ing a college for native Christian youth, in order to (joiisolidate our 
plans for the sprea<l of gospel truth in India ; and, as we dcsj)aired of 
being able to raise from pulduj subscrij)tions a sum o(pial to the expense 
of the buildings, wo determined to erect them from our own private 
funds. Up to the present date tli(*y have cost us nearly £14,000, and 
the completion of them will rc(j[uire a further sum of about £.o000, 
whicdi, if wc are not enabled to advance from our own purse, the under- 
taking must remain incomplete. With this burden upon our private 
funds we find it impossible any longer to meet, to the same extent as 
formerly, the demands of our out-stations. The time is now arrived 
when they must cease to be wholly dependent on the private donations 
of three individuals, and must be placed on the strength of public con- 
tributions. As two out of three of the members of our body are now 
beyond the age of fifty-seven, it becomes our duty to place them on a 
more permanent footing, as it regards their management, their sup- 
port, and their increase. We have therefore associated with ourselves, 
in the superintendence of them, the Rev. Messrs. Mack and Swan, the 
two present professors of the college, with the view of eventually 
leaving them entirely in the hands of the body of professors, of whom 
the constitution of the college provides that there shall be an unbroken 
succession. 

“To secure an increase of missionaries in European habits we have 
formed a class of theological students in the college, under the Divinity 
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Professor. It contains at present six ])roniising youths, of whose jnety 
we have in some eases undoubted evidenee, in otliers considerable 
ground ior hope. 'I'he class will shoz'tly be imn’cased to twelve, but 
none will bo continiRMl in it who do not inaniffst niKh'niablo pi(‘ty and 
devotedness to the cause of missions. As we pi-oposc to allow each 
student to remain on an average four years, we may calculate iii>on the 
acquisition of two, and perhaps three, athlitiuiial labourers annually, 
who will be eminently fitted for active service in the cause, of missions 
by their natural familiarity witii tin' language ami their actpiisitions 
at college. This arrangement will, we trust, secure the s]>eedy accom- 
plishment of the ])lan ive havi; long cherished, that ot placing one 
missionary in each jirovince in Pengal, and evimtually, if im-ans he 
atforded, in Ilindostaii. 

“It will strike you at once that siieli a plan, for the penuaiience 
and increased ctlicieiiey of missionary labours, recpiires the permanent 
security of public support. We would therefore a]>ply to you in the 
first instance for assistance, partly lKM?anse these stations have, hitherto 
contributed to the improvement of your funds, and ])art]y heeause of 
the sincere jdeasure it would give us if all the l>a])tist stations in India 
could ajipcar before the public in connection with you. We would 
therefore propose the following an angement : ''-That you should l>ring 
this plan of operation distinctly belovr the puhlie, distinguishing the 
stations connoeteil with Henimpore (Vilh'ge from those under your own 
guidance and superiutimdcmce ; that all tlie intelligem*e from our 
stations lie jmhiishod by you from owv rcrind'nud Aimnnis^ <tf which 
we should then send only a few copies to our IViemls ; and that you 
should appropriate from the funds raised on tliis com])imMl ])iibli(‘atinii 
£1000 annually to the siqiport of our stations at pi (Sent, and £ir)00 
eventually, wdieii the}'' so far increase as to need it. It s(;arcely needs 
to be remarked that this plan would leavi* you annually £7000 fin* the 
support of somewhat more than one moiety of the stiitions in India 
in the Baptist connection. Our ixaisoii for desiring tliat the stations 
should ho kept distinct in the same publication is, that, in the event 
of the funds tlius raised being at any future ]teriod inadeipiate to the 
support of both classes of stations, these funds might lie left entiiidy 
for the support of your stations, and we miglit he enabled to apply to 
the public in a separate form for supplies, without even the appearance 
of any division. 

“ You will easily perceive that unless jiermaneiit support bo obtained 
we must sacrifice our stations, the fruit of so many years’ labour, and 
dismiss every prospect of future usefulness — a course which w(; are 
confident would distress you as much as ourselves. We can therefore 
leave the determination of the <}Uostion to your own judgment with 
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perfect safety, only adding that nothing would give us more sincere 
]deasure than for our efforts to remain united with 3 ^ours. But should 
you, after maturely weighing the ([uestion, discover inconveniences in 
this ]dan, and ])erceiv<i that greater advantages would accrue to the 
cause from our stations forming a distinct claim before the public, we 
have re(|uested Dr. JMarshman to consult with the friends of religion on 
the best means of bringing Ihem forward and raising supplies ; and, as 
we cannot expect any member of the college to visit England till thr(*e 
years after Dr. Marshman’s return to India, ve have pointed out to 
him the indis})ensahle n(*ecssity of his securing some permanent 
arrangement, either with you or with the public, for the support and 
increase of our missionary stations before he (^uit England. 

‘‘It may not he intrusive for us to ineiitiou the arrangements 
respecting the colh'ge, to which Dr. Marshinan will direct his atten- 
tion. As the comphition of the hiiildiiigs requires no puhliti contri- 
bution, the sole (‘X]Kmse left on tin; generosity of its friends is that of 
its existing establishment. Our suhseri]»tions in India, with what w^c 
receive as the interest of money raised in Britain and America, average 
cClOOO annually; about £r»00 more from England would cover c-very 
charge', and secure the ellicieucy of the institution. Nor shall we 
require this aid Ixiyoud a limited period, as we are endeavouring to 
form a fund here, with a view of presenting it to the college when it is 
sullicicntly increased to jirovide ]>ermaiiently for two ])rofessors, which 
Ave, calcnlahi will he etfected in twelve or fourteen ^’^ears ; and wluui the 
professors and fellows (or tutors) are thus jiermaueiitly [)rovided for, 
Ave trust that the eontrihutions of the Indian public Avill be sufticieiit 
for all other expenses of the. college. We have therefore reejnested Dr. 
Marsliman to aim at the formation of about five corresponding com- 
mittees ill Its many of tlie principal towns in England, Avith the hope 
of receiving £100 annually from each ; and, as the college possesses 
a lihu’ary as well as a missionary interest, Ave further trust that the 
greahu* part of this sum may h(3 obtained from among those Avlio are 
not ill the habit of aiding missionary efforts. ” 

“SEKAMroiiE, Nov. 15 , 1827 . 

“ Dr. Carey, and after him, Dr. Marsliman and Mr. Ward, were, as 
you know, sent out soon after the formation of the Baptist Missionary 
Sociedy, by the Committee, to plant the gospel in India, with this 
express stipulation, that they shouhl without delay, make exertions 
for their oavu support, and should receive Jissistance from the Society 
only till the^'- Avere able thus to support themselves. Within eighteen 
months respectively of their arrival, they Avere enabled to fulfil this 
stipulation, and to relinquish all support from England. Thus Avas 
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tlie pecuniary coniujctioii between tlie two bodies dissolved in the 
earlicist statue of the mission. 

Though thus disconneeted in a pecuniary sense, tliey were still 
bound to the Committee, more especially to Mr. Fuller, by the most 
ii!timai(! ties wliich can unite men together, by a common eo-o])erative 
inb'rest in one of the most illustrious objects of liiiman pursuit. It 
would be idle to institute any eomjiarison between the strength of 
union thus created and any other in which pecuniary di'pendence must 
constitute a prominent ingre<Iien(. The full and free communion of 
soul which characteiised tlic tirst association hetueeii Fuller, Siitclitf, 
and Ryland, the threi^ chief men who preshleil over the Society at 
homo, and their colh'agmvs in India, was the ollspring of those 
])eculiar ciiHMinistanees \\hi(‘h fall but once witliiu the history of a 
society. AVitli the tkath ot Mr. Fuller tliis boml of union, wdiieb 
had subsisted for nearly a (jiiarter of a eeutury, was weakfuied. Subse- 
(pient events combined, with the death of Dr. Ryland, to ilissolve it 
altogether. 

“It is a fact that no stijuilation was made with tlie Seramporo 
missionaries ri^garding the disjmsal of their ]>rivnte funds. Hut the 
principles of natuial eipiily, wddidi W'cre admit li'd by both parties, ami 
which give every free-born man the absolute control of his own ]>io. 
perty, supplied the detieieney. The Society, as a body created to 
receive and disburse, ]iublie sub.scriptious, couhl not interferi' with 
funds not thus received, without dejiartiug from the .spirit of its in^li- 
tution. IToiice, Mr. Fuller lecjiured accounts only ot the public siib- 
scription.s with which he entrusted us as the eorrespoiiding Committee 
of the Society ; and \vc confined our annual rt'turiis of re(;ei])t.s and 
dishursemciits to tln^.se sjiecilic sum.s. our jirivate income gradually 
iiicroasoil so n.s to e.vceed the iieee.ssiLies of the tlii’ee families, wo 
expended the surplus in the formation of missionaiy stations around 
us. We superintended them ourselves, hut sent the nus.sionary intel- 
ligence from them to the Committee, to be incoipovated with tlie 
annual Report of the Society. 

“ With the multiplication of the stations, tlie efficiency of misf^ion- 
arics raised wp m the counirif became more apparent, and we ddermined 
to bend our attention chiefly to this olijcct. The native Christian 
population liad also increased, and rcipiired increasing care. Wc 
therefore dctermineil in 1818 to establish a college, wliich might in its 
gradual development provide means for more extensively diffusing 
religion and knowledge in Iliiidostan. Convinced that it would be 
difhcult to raise funds for the colleg.‘ Imihlings, we determined to 
attempt the erection of them ourselves, ami tlioagh we were thereby 
involved in debt for many yeans, wc have now the hajipiness of know- 
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ing that about £3000 more will complete the undertaking. We need 
scarcely add, that for this sum also we do not intend to ai)ply to the 
juiblic. The course of circumstances has thus led us first to the 
establishment of means for our own snp])ort — then to the employment 
of a portion of our snr])lus income in the extension of the cause by 
missionaries raised ii]) in the country — after this, to provide for the 
education of native Christian youth — and finally to concentrate every 
plan in one institution, in the hope that it might survive the transient 
circumstances of our jirivatc* union. 

Of these three objects connected with the college, the education 
of non- resilient heathen students, the education of resident Christian 
students, and the jireparation of missionaries from those born in the 
country, the first is not strictly a missionary object, the two latter are 
intimately connected with the progress of the good cause. The ])re- 
jiaration of missionaries in the country was not so much recommended 
as enforced by the great expense which attends the despatch of 
missionaries from Europe. That the number of labourers in this 
country must he greatly augmented, before the work of evangelising 
the heathen can he said to have elTect-ively commenced, can admit of 
no doubt. Lut the prosp(*et of adeciuately sup])lying the missionary 
exigeiieies of the country from Europe is altogether hopeless. Nearly 
every Eurojioari missionary has, on an average, cost the jiublic in his 
education, outfit, and passage, £7(>0. The iirst eighteim raontlis of 
his residence arc necessarily devoted to the acijiiisition of the language. 
If we estimate the expense of that period at £300, a charge of £1000 is 
incurred before he can he said to have commenced his missionary career. 
After such an ex])(*nditure, it wdll not he found in the records of any 
society tliat more than half the number of the missionaries sent out 
are to he found at tlieir jiost at the close of ten years ; so hostile is 
this climate to European constitutions. 

“ The expense of Asiatic missionaries educated at Serampore Col- 
lege, during the four years of study, amounts to nearly £200 each, 
including their clothes, etc., and their board through the whole year. 
Their intuitive knowledge of the language enables them to enter on 
their duty without delay ; their widow's fall hack into the society 
of their relatives, and reejuire but a slender snp])ort. If attacked with 
disease, no lojig sea voyages are required to restore them to health ; 
and if inellicient as missionaries, they may be severed from the body 
with little expense. Their constitutions are moreover so assimilated 
to the climate, that, of ten missionaries thus employed by us, during 
the last fifteen years (some of course for a shorter period), we have lost 
only one by disease. All that is re(piired to fit them for labour is the 
grace of God, and an adequate education, and w’c w'ere therefore led to 
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think that we could not render a more acceptable service to the cause 
than to assemble in the collepje every facility for their tuition. 

“The education of the increasing bo»ly of Kative Christians like- 
wise, necessarily became a matter of anxiety. Nothing could be more 
distressing than the prospect of their being more backward in mental 
pursuits than their heathen neighbours. The jdaiiting of the gospel 
in India is not likely to be accom})lished by tlie exertions of a few 
missionaries in solitary and barren spots in tlio country, without the 
aid of some well-digested plan whicli may consolidate the missionary 
enterprise, and ju'cvide for the mental and religious cultivation of the 
converts. If the body of native Christians rccpiired an educational 
system, native ministers, who must gradually take the sj»iritual con- 
duct of tliat body, demanded ])re-eniinent attention. They reipiire a 
knowledge of the ingenious system they will have to combat, of the 
scheme of Cliristian theology they arc to teach, and a familiarity with 
the lights of modern science. AVe cannot <lischarg(‘ the duty we owe 
as Christians to India, without some plan for combining in the con- 
verts of the new religion, and more especially in its ministers, the 
highest moral refiiKMiicnt of the Christian character, and the highest 
attainable progress in the imrsuits of the mind. 

“Subsequently to the adojdion of this idan, it ap])eared desirable 
to attach the superintendence of the stations to the colltge ; the 
reasons which recommended this arrangement w’cre two. First, pre- 
supposing the zeal and piety of the professors, we thought that no 
individuals could be better adapted to conduct the woik of the mission 
than those whose daily emjdoyiiient was s6 intimately associated with 
it ; and that, as the body of the missionaries in our connection would 
gradually be formed out of those wlio liad pursmMl tlie,ir studies at the 
college, no men could be better fitted to direct their future labours 
than their former tutors, who must necessarily ])osscss a more distinct 
knowledge of Uicir several capacities and deheiemues than any other 
men. The second reason foi taking this step was, our anxious wish 
to consolidate and pierpetiiato the missionary undertaking we had 
begun. The peculiar circumstances under which our union, ])artly 
missionary, partly secular, arose, are not likely again to cxicur. Wo 
wxre therefore desirous of placing our inissionary undertaking during 
our own lifetime, on a more permanent basis, by sejiarating it from the 
risk w'hich must inevitably liavc attended its being entwined with the 
transactions of secular business. AVe wished that the missionary 
undertaking, wdiicli was the great object, should in no respcfd be de- 
pendent oil the secular undertakings, the minor obj(‘ct. No plan 
seemed more likely to secure this result, than to associate the jirofes- 
sors of the college with ourselves in our missionary exertions, and 
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gradually to devolve on them, with the lapse of our lives, the respon- 
sibility and management of the stations. By the charter the college 
lias acquired that perpetuity which could never be given to a union in 
which an aptitude for secular business must be an essential qualifica- 
tion. By this arrangement we hoped to secure the object nearest to 
our hearts, the perpetuity and enlargement of the missionary plan, 
which has formed the chief business of our lives. 

“The plan proposed by the Committee, of severing the stations 
from the college, by bestowing the manag(>ment of them on the body 
of resident missionaries in Bengal, or by leaving them with us only 
during the lifetime of the two older missionaries, would completely 
have subverted onr design. The Committee will forgive our objecting 
to the proposal ]>artly on this ground. We cannot bring ourselves to 
violate tlie pateriuil feelings with which we cherish tlie prospects of 
missionary utility likely to result from our plan. We cannot contem- 
plate without dismay the anniliilation of those expectations which 
give the college its chief value, nor the gloomy prospect that on the 
death of two of our number (the one sixty-seven, the other sixty), 
everything that "was valuable at Seraniporo should bo transplanted to 
another soil. These fears were not idle and unfounded. Your pro- 
posal would immediately have excluded the jwofessors of the college 
and the youngest member of our body, from all share in the manage- 
ment of the stations, since they are not officially Baj)tist missionaries. 
If thus excluded during the lifetime of their older colleagues, it is not 
to be expc(;te(l that they w’oiild meet with more favourable treatment 
after their death. 

“There appears anothei objection to this proposal. It has been 
objected to the college that it was not calculated to promote the mis- 
sionary undertaking. Wo have invariably maintained that it was 
eminently adapted to promote that great work, and have employed 
every efibrt to bring it to bear directly on it. Were we then to sub- 
scribe to a measure which would remove out of our possession the 
means of rendering the college efficient for this work, we should give 
validity to the taunts of our adversaries, and appear weak, incon- 
sistent, and contemptible iu the eyes of the Christian w^orld. The last, 
but not the least objection to this proposal is, the uncertainty to 
which it would expose the missionary establishment. For the welfare 
of the stations in connection with us w'e are responsible. We are 
responsible to a higher tribunal than an assembly of subscribers, and 
if wo were to place their w^elfare in any degree of risk, we should be 
guilty of a dereliction of duty, for which the highest human approba- 
tion could not compensate. Our experience of the past is perhaps 
superior to yours, since it has been acquired by suffering. That 
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experience forbids us to hope that if at any future period the direction 
of the stations be left open as a prize for competition, there can be any 
prospect of harmony. It is even possible that discussions similar to 
those which have embittered the last ten years may be renewed. In 
this case the cause would l>e the first and ^ijrcatest suirerer ; and we 
cannot reconcile it with the tenor of our responsibility to leave our 
missionary undertaking on so danpjerous a footing. 

“On these grounds we are constrained to withhold our assent 
from your last proposal to Dr. Tilarshmaii, and to give our cordial 
concurrence to the ariangements he has made. Your first prajmsal 
(to allow us a tenth of your income) did not compromise the inde- 
pendence of our missionary stations, but left the mnnagement of 
them with us, we tliereforc agreed to it. When Dr. IMarshman 
recpiested Irorn you an add it ion of funds, jnni pro})Osed to take them 
away from Seraiiipore after the ileath of the two edder missionaries. 
IVe therefore withhold our assent from this jdan. AVe are fully aware 
t)f the pecuniary risk wdiich we incur. In fact, the risk is entirely on 
our side. You have five missionary stations on the continent of India, 
and twelve European and Asiatic missionaries on your funds ; we have 
ten missionary stations, and from twenty-five to twenty-eight Kuro- 
])ean, Asiatic, and Native missionaries dependent on us for support. 
The prospect of our being embarrassed for funds is therefore much 
more imnuidiate than yours. Put with every [)ccuniary disadvantage 
against us, we prefer the ado])tiou of a plan whicli secures a certain 
tangible benefit, with the blessing of peace, to one which contains 
within itself the seeds of discord and dissolution. . . . 

“The irreconcilahle difference of our ]>lans of action having thus 
rendered a separation inevitalde, wc are of course anxious to i)art on 
friendly terms, and to seimre the esteem, even though wo shouM not 
enjoy the co-operation, of all our brethren. AVe entreat only for that 
measure of candour, in forming a judgment of our conduct, which ovi'ry 
man is permitted to expect from his neighbour. If we w(Te to say tliat 
very plan sketched out and every document penned here, during the 
last twenty-seven years, has been free from imperfection, wo should 
justly appear ridiculous. Like every other body of men associated in 
a new undertaking of some difficulty, wc have been constrained to fol- 
low that judgment which appeared iiiost correct. AVheu the lapse of 
time or the course of circumstances has discovered the error of that 
judgment we have not scrupled to adopt a ditferent line of conduct. 
Thus in 1805 Mr. AVard drew up his ideas of missionary economy, in 
the ‘ agreement ’ respecting the way in which we thought missionaries 
ought to act in money matters, and obtained the concurrence and 
signature of his brethren to it ; in less than a year it was found im- 
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I^racticable, and was consigned to oblivion. We were no parties to its 
])iibli cation, from which we never reaped a farthing of benefit ; and if 
we could have foreseen the unfair use which has been made of it to our 
disparagement, we should certainly have sent home for publication a 
formal abrogation of it in 1806. 

“ It was superseded in 1808 by another arrangement, when the out- 
stations were formed. We then wrote to our brethren to say that, in 
reference to our own money, Ave intended to make several appropriations 
and to present the sui’plus to the Society. Mr. Fuller never acted on 
tins gift, nor siilfered it to appear in the Annual Accounts of the 
Society, convinced, as he informed us, that we were more competent to 
manage our own affairs tlian the Society at home. When, upon his 
death, there arose a new Committee, almost entirely ignorant of the 
state of affairs, they ap})eared to us to claim as a ri<jht wdiat we liad 
intended to 2'>rcscnty and their missionaries ai^peared ready to give effect 
to this claim. We tlnu-eforc determined to pursue a new line of con- 
duct. Withdrawing nothing of wdiat we had already given, we 
resolved to give no more. An idea has been jiropagated that we 
seized on the yiroperty of the Society and then declared ourselves inde- 
])eudent. It is unfounded. The balance of money l^elonging to the 
Society in our hands, Ks, 25,927, 2as. 8p. (£8249 : 17 : 6), we paid over 
to Mcs.srs. Alexamhu* and Co. on tlie 15th of July 1817. Respecting 
our own iiropcrty, our letter of 1817 informed you that, wlien all our 
obligations should be discharged, wc should have nothing left, (except 
the ]>remiseK, the right of proj>t*rty in Avhhdi is still vested in the 
Society, Our determination, therefore, had reference to the future, not 
to the ])ast. Ihit when we resolved that our future income .should be 
free and unfettered, wc did not intend to desert Hue cause. During the 
last ten years of entire independence the missionary cause has received 
from the product of our labour, in the erection of the college buildings, 
in the support of stations and schools, and in the printing of tracts, 
much more than £23,000. The unceasing calumny with which we 
have been assailed, for what has been called ‘ our declaration of inde- 
pendence’ (w’hich, by the bye, Mr. Fuller approved of our issuing 
almost with his dying breath), it is beneath us to notice, but it has 
fully convinced us of the proyuiety of the step. This calumny is so 
unreasonable that w^e confidently appeal from the decision of the 
yuesont age to the judgment of posterity. If the whole amount of 
public money ever expended in any shape by the Society on the three 
senior missionaries never exceeded £1500, and if this sum has been 
reyjaid with far more than a twenty-fold addition, is not that judg- 
ment harsh which condemns us ? If, wdien we found it necessary for our 
ow'ii security ten years ago to dissolve whatever ])ecuniaiy connection 
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was supposed to subsist between us and tlie Society, we conscientiously 
res{>ected every preceding gift, and simply determined that we would 
not give our future income to a body we knew not and who knew us 
not, what indivi<lual would not have acted in tlie same manner under 
similar circumstances ? 

“ We fervently join in the prayer with which your Report concludes, 
that it may please God to overrule this event, lunvever undesirable in 
itself, to the furtlierance of the Gospel of his Son.” 

Under Carey, as Professor of Divinity and Lectnivr 
on Botany and Zoology, Mack and John Marslinian, with 
2)undits and moulavies, the college grew in juddic favour, 
even during Dr. Marshman’s ahsence, while Mrs. Marshnian 
continued to conduct the girls’ school and superintend 
native female education with a vigorous enthusiasm wliiclt 
advancing years did not al)ate and rnisrefU’esentation in 
England only fed.^ The diificulties in wliich Carey found 
himself had the happy result of forcing him into the posi- 
tion of being the first to establish 2)racti(*iilly the 2>rinci}>le 
of the Grant in Aid system. Had his Nonconformist suc- 
cessors followed him in this, with the same breadth of view 
and clear distinction between the duty of aiding the secidnr 

1 What Hauiinli Marshmaii, aud for a time Charlotte Emilia Canjy, 
had done for the education of the girls and women of Bengal may be 
imagine<l from this paragraph in the Brief Memoir of the Brother- 
hoodj published in London in 1827: — 

“ The cdiK’ation of till within these few years, had never 
been attem])ted ; and not a few were disposed to regaid the experiment 
as one which must prove altogether vain. This, however, like various 
other prognostications rcs]>ecting India, was a great mistake. In 
Serampore and its vicinity there are at present fourteen schools com- 
jwsed entirely of Hindoo females, among which arc the Liverpool and 
Chatham, the Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Stirling and Dunfeimline 
schools, etc. Besides these, one is taught at Benares, anotlier at 
Allahabad, a tliird in Beerbhoom, three at Chittagong, and seven at 
Dacca ; in the whole twenty-seven schools, with 554 pupils on the lists. 
One of these in the vicinity of Serampore may he regarded as an un- 
precedented thing ; an adult female school^ in wliich the women who 
have eiitcretl liave shown themselves quite desirous to receive iiistruc- 
lioii. The daughters of Mohammedans, as 'well as Hindoos, indeed, 
receive instruction with evident delight ; and into these schools, 
whether for boys or girls, the sacred Scriptures are freely admitted.” 
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education, while giving absolute liberty to the spiritual, 
the splendid legacy which he left to India would have been 
both perpetuated and extended. As it is, it was left to 
his young colleague, John Marshman, and to Dr. Duff, to 
induce Parliament, by the charter of 1853, and the late 
Lord Halifax in tlic Educational Despatch of 1854, to 
sanction the system of national education for the multi- 
farious classes aiid races of our Indian subjects, under 
which secular instruction is aided by the state on impartial 
terms according to its efficiency, and Christianity delights 
to take its ^dace, unfettered and certain of victory, with the 
Brahmanical and aboriginal cults of every kind. 

In 182G Carey, finding that his favourite Benevolent 
Institution in Calcutta was 'getting into debt, and required 
repair, applied to Covernment for aid. He had ])reviously 
joined the Marchioness of Hastings in founding the Cal- 
cutta School Book and School Society, and had thus been 
relieved of some of the schools. Government at once paid 
the debt, repaired the building, and continued to give an 
annual grant of £240 for many years. John Marshman 
did not think it necessary “ to defend Dr. Carey from the 
charge of treason to the principles of dissent in having thus 
solicited and accepted aid from the state for an educational 
establishment ; the repudiation of that aid is a modern addi- 
tion to those principles.” He tells us that “when conver- 
sation ha})pened to turn upon this subject at Scraraporc, his 
father was wont to excuse any warmth which his colleague 
might exhibit by the humorous remark that renegades 
always fought hardest. There was one question on ivhich 
the three were equally strenuous — that it was as much the 
duty of Government to support education as to abstain 
from patronising missions.” 

A letter written in 1818 to his son William, then one 
of the missionai'ies, shows with what jealous economy the 
founder of the great modern enterprise managed the early 
undertakings. At a time when “ missionaryism ” threatens, 
in some cases, to drag domi to a lower level the noblest 
form of disinterestedness which this or any century has 
seen, the letter has its lessons : — 
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“ My DEAR William — Yours ot* the 3d instant 1 have 
received, and must say that it has filled me with distress. 
I do not know what the allowii^^nce of 1100 rupees includes, 
nor liow much is allotted for^ ]>articular things ; but it 
appears that Rs.l42 : 2 is expended uj)on your private 
expenses, viz. 78:2 on table expenses, and O t on servants. 
Now neither Lawson nor Eustace have more than 140 
rupees for their allowance, separate from house rent, for 
which 80 rupees each is allowed, and I believe all the 
brethren are on that, or a lower allowance. Brother Yates 
excepted, who chooses for himself. I cannot therefore 
make an appli(‘.ation for more with any face. Indited we 
have no power to add or diminish salaries, though the 
Society would agree to our doing so if we showed good 
reasons for it. 1 believe the allowances of the missionaries 
from the London Society are about the same, or rather 
less — viz. JC200 sterling, or 132 rupees a month, ])esides 
extra expenses; so that your iucorac, taking it at 140 
rupees a month, is quite equal to that of any othei* mis- 
sionary. 1 may also mention that neither Eustace nor 
Lawson can do witliout a buggy, which is not a small 
expense. 

“ I suppose the two articles you have mentioned of 
table exi)enses and servants include a number of other 
things ; otherwise I cannot imagine how you can go to tliat 
exj)ense. When 1 was at Mudnabati my income was 
200 per month, and during the time 1 stayed there I had 
saved near 2000 rupees. My table ex])enses scarcely ever 
amounted to 50 rupees, and tliough 1 kept a moonshi at 
20 rupees and four gardeners, yet my servants* wages did 
not exceed 60 ru])ees monthly. I kept a horse and a farm- 
yard, and yet my oxj>enses ];ore no proportion to 3 n:>urs. I 
merely mention this without any reflection on you, or even 
a wish to do it ; but I sincerely think your expenses upon 
these two articles arc very gn^at. 

“ I expect Felix every hour at Calcutta. I am greatly 
distressed to know what is to be done with him. He writes 
Jonathan that the Raja of Tippera has offered him 300 
rupees a month, but that he has refused it, and requires 
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500. This is certainly a most thoughtless step, for places 
of 300 rupees monthly are not to be met with every day. 
In England it would be a good fortune. If he comes to 
Calcutta lie must expect to be cast into prison for debt. 
Jonathan thinks that if his creditors will have patience he 
can get him a situation in an attorney’s office. But Felix 
will never confine himself from eight in the morning till 
four in the evening at a desk. If he be but truly on the 
Lord’s side I have no doubt but he will be provided for ; 
but I am full of anxiety. 

“ Of Jabcz I have heard nothing for a long time past. 
I have been disabled from writing by a bad hand, which is 
now through mercy well ; but I have for the last week 
been unable to bend on account of a violent pain at the 
bottom of my back, which is still very bad. The cholera 
morbus still awfully prevails. May we all be found ready 
whenever the call may come. — I am your affectionate 
father, W. Carey.” 

In 1825 Carey completed his great Dictionary of Bengali 
and English in three quarto volumes, abridged two years 
afterwards. No language, not even in Euro])e, could show 
a work of such industry, erudition, and philological com- 
pleteness at that time. Professor H. H, Wilson declared 
that it must ever bo regarded as a standard authority, 
especially because of its etymological references to the 
Sanskrit, which supplies more than three-fourths of the 
words ; its full and correct vocabulary of local terms, 
with which the author’s ‘‘ long domestication amongst the 
natives ” made him familiar, and his unique knowledge of 
all natural history terms. The first copy which issued 
from the press ho sent to Dr. liyland, who had passed 
away at seventy-two, a month before the following letter 
was vTitten : — 

"^Jnne 7th, 1825. — On the 17th of August next I shall 
be sixty-four years of age ; and though I feel the enervating 
influence of the climate, and have lost something of my 
bodily activity, I labour as closely, and perhaps more so 
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than I have ever done })efore. My Bengali dictionary is 
finished at press. I intend to send you a copy of it by 
first opportunity, which I request you to accept as a token 
of my unshaken friendship to you. I am now o})lige(l, in 
my own defence, to abridge it, and to do it as quickly as 
possible, to prevent another person from forestalling mo and 
running away with the profits. 

“ On Lord’s day I preaclied a funeral sermon at Calcutta 
for one of our deacons, who died very hap])ily ; adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper, and preached again in the evening. 
It was a dreadfully hot day, and T was much exhaustcjcl. 
Yesterday the rain set in, and the air is somewhat cooled. 
It is still uncertain whether Brothers J udson and Piice are 
living. There was a report in the newspaper that they were 
on their way to meet Sir Archibald Campl>ell with ]>roposals 
of peace from the Burnian king; but no foundation for the 
report can be traced out. Living or dead they ai’e secure.” 

On hearing of the death of Dr. By land, he wrote: — 
“There are now in England very few ministers with whom 
I was acquainted. Eiiller, Sutcliff, Pearce, Fawcett, and 
Byland, besides many others whom I knew, are gone to 
glory. My family connections also, 'those excepted who 
were children when I left England, or have since that time 
been born, are all gone, two sisters only excepted. Wher- 
ever I look in England I see a vast blank ; and were I 
ever to revisit that dear country I should have an entirely 
new set of friendships to form. I, however, nev(U‘ intended 
to return to England when I left it, and unless something 
very unexpected were to take place I certainly shall not 
do it. I am fully convinced I should mc^et with many 
who would show me the utmost kindness in their power, 
but my heart is wedded to India, and though I am of 
little use I feel a pleasure in doing the little 1 can, and a 
very high interest in the spiritual good of this vast country, 
by whose instrumentality soever it is promoted.” 

By 1829 the divinity faculty of the College had become 
so valuable a nursery of Eurasian and Native missionaries, 
and the importance of attracting more of the new general 
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tion of educated Hindoos within its influence had become 
so apparent that Oriental gave place to English literature 
in the curriculum. Mr. Rowe, as English tutor, took his 
place in the staff beside Or. Carey, Dr. Marshmari, Mr. 
Mack, and Mr. John Marshman. Hundreds of native 
youths flocked to the classes. Such was the faith, such 
the zeal of Carey, that he continued to add new missions 
to the ten of which the college was the life-giving centre ; 
so that when he was taken away he left eighteen, under 
eleven European, thirteen Eurasian, seventeen Bengali, two 
Hindostani, one Telugoo, and six Arakanese missionaries. 
When Mr. David Scott, formerly a student of his own in 
Fort William College, and in 1828 Commissioner of Assam 
(then recently annexed to th(‘, empire), asked for a mis- 
sionary, Carey’s importunity prevailed with his colleagues 
only when he bound himself to pay half the cost by stinting 
his personal expenditure. Similarly it was the generous 
action of Mr. (Jarrett, when judge of Burisal, that led him 
to send the best of his Serampore students to found that 
afterwards famous mission. 

Having translated the Gospels into the language of the 
Khasias in the Assam hills, he determined in 1832 to open 
a new mission at the village of Cherra, which the Seram- 
pore Brotherliood were the first to use as a sanitarium in 
the hot season. For this he gave up £60 of his Govern- 
ment pension and Mr. Garrett gave a similar sum. Ho 
sent another of his students, Mr. Disk, to found the mission, 
which prospered until it was transferred to the Welsh Cal- 
vinists, who have made it the centre of extensive and suc- 
cessful operations. Thus the influence of his middle age 
and old age in the Colleges of Fort William and of Serain- 
pore combined to make the missionary patriarch the father 
of two bands — that of the Society and that of the Brother- 
hood. 

Dr. Carey’s last report, at the close of 1832, was 
a defence of what has since been called, and outside of 
India and of Scotland has too often been misunderstood as, 
educational missions or Christian Colleges. To a purely 
divinity college for Asiatic Christians he preferred a divinity 
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faculty as part of an Arts and Science College,^ in which 
the converts study side by side with their inquiring country- 
men, the inquirers are influenced by them as well as by 
the Christian tcacliing and secular teaching in a Christian 
spirit, and the Uible consecrates the Avhule. The Free 
Church of Scotland has, alike in India and Africa, j)roved 
the wisdom, the breadth, and the spirituid jul vantage of 
Carey’s policy. When the Society opposed him, scholars 
like Mack from Edinburgh and Ijceclunan from Clasgow 
rejoiced to work out his TPaul-like conce])tion. When not 
only he, but Dr. Marshman, had })assed away Mack bravely 
Indd aloft the banner they be(jueathed, till liis death in 
184G. Then J ohn Marshman, Avho in 1835 had begun the 
Friend of Indhi as a w^eckly paper to aid the C’ollege, trans- 
ferred the mission to the. Society under the Rev. W. H. 
Denham. When in 1854 a ncAV generation of the English 
Ba])tists accepted the College also as their own, it received 
a rrincij)al worth}^ to succeed the giants of thos(^ days, the 
Rev. John Traflbrd, M.A., a student of Foster’s a ml of 
(xlasgow IJniversity. For twenty-six years he, carried out 
the principles of (^arcy in all tilings, save that, when Ser- 
ampore became one of the colleges. of the (.\‘dcutta Uni- 
versity, the Society would not apply ibr tho same grant in 
aid from Government Avhich other Nonconformist colleges 
enjoy. 

The result was that after Mr. Traflbrd’ s retirement the 
college of Carey and IMarshman ceased with the year 1883, 
and in the same building a purely native Christian Train- 

1 111 1834, the year Carey died, there were in the eollege ten Euio- 
pcan and lairasian students learn iiig Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Hen^^ali, 
matheTuatics, eheniistry, mental philosojdiy, and history (aneiiiiit and 
eeclesiastical). There wore forty-ei^ht resident native Christians and 
thirty-four Hindoos, sons of Urahiiians chiefly, learning Sanskrit, J5cn- 
gali, and English. “The Bengal language is sedulously euitivated. 

. . . The Christian natives of India will most etfectiially c(jmbat error 
and diifuse sounder informatiim Avith a kiiowlt*dge of Sanskrit. The 
communication, therefore, of a thoroughly eliissi(; Indian edueatiou to 
Christian youth is deemed aii inii>ortaut but not always an indis- 
pensable object.” 
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ing Institution took its place. There, however, the many 
visitors from Christendom still find the library and museum ; 
the bil)]es, grammars, and dictionaries ; the natural history 
collections, and the Oriental MSS. ; tlie Danish charter, the 
royal portraits, and the British treaty ; as well as the 
native Christian classes, — all of which re-echo William 
Carey’s ap})eal to posterity. 



CHAPTEK XY 

CAREY’S LAST BAYS 
1830-183i 

Tlie college and mission stri])ped of all their funds — Failure of the six 
firms for sixteen niillions — Care3'^’.s ollicial ineotm* reduced from .i::i5U0 
to £000 — Ilis Thoughts and Apinvd puhlislied in England — Ills vigour 
at seventy — Last revision of the Bengali Bible — Final edition of the 
Bengali New Testament — Carey rejoices in the reforms of Lord William 
Bentinck’s Covcrnment — In the emancipation of the slaves — Carey 
sketched by his younger contemporaries — llis latest letters and last 
message to Christendom — Visits of Lady William Benlinck and 
Bishoj) Daniel Wilson — Marslmian’s alTection and promise as to the 
garden — The English mail brings glad news a fortnight before his 
death — Ills last Sabbath — He dies — Is buried — Ills tomb among his 
converts — His will — 'flie Indian press on his ]>overty and disinterested- 
ness — Dr. IMarshnuiu and Mack, Christoj>her Anderson and d(»lin 
Wilson of Bombay on his character — His inllueiice still as tlie founder 
of missions — Dr. Co\ and Robert Hall on Carey as a man — Scotland’s 
estimate of the father of the Evangelical Revival and its foreign 
missions. 


The last days of William Carey were the best. His sun 
went down in all the splendour of a glowing faith and 
a burning self-sacrifice. Not in the penury of Hackleton 
and Moulton, not in the hardships of Calcutta and the 
Soondarbans, not in the fevers of the sxvamps of Dinajpoor, 
not in the apprehensions twice excited by official intoler- 
ance, not in the most bitter sorrow of all — the sixteen 
years’ persecution by English brethren after Fuller’s death, 
had the father of modern missions been so tried as in the 
years 1830-1833. Blow succeeded blow, but only that the 
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fine gold of his trust, his humility, and his love might ]>e 
seen to he the purer. 

The Serampore College and Mission lost all the funds it 
had in India. By 1830 the financial revolution which liad 
laid many houses low in Europe five years before, began to 
tell upon the merchant princes of Calcutta. The six firms, 
which had developed the trade of Northern India so far as 
the Company’s monopolies allowed, had been the bankers 
of the Government itself, of states like Haidaraliad, and of 
all the civil and military officials, and had enriched a suc- 
cession of iiartners for half a century, fell one })y one — fell 
for sixteen millions sterling among them. Palmer and Co. 
was the greatest ; the house at one time played a large part 
in the history of India, and in the debates and papers of 
Parliament. Mr. John Palnun', a p(*i’sonal friend of the 
Serampore men, had advanced them money at ten per cent 
four years previously, when the Society’s misrepresentation 
had done its worst. The children in the Eurasian schools, 
wdiich T)r. and Mrs. Marshinan conducted with such profit 
to the mission, depended chiefly on funds deposited with 
this firm. It suddenly failed for more than two millions 
sterling. Altliough the catastrophe exposed the rottenness 
of the system of ci’cdit on which commerce and banking 
were at that time conducted, in the al>sence of a free press 
and an intelligent public opinion, the alarm soon suljsidcd, 
and only the more Imsincss fell to the other firms. But 
the year 1833 had hardly opened when first the house of 
Alexander and Co., then that of Mackintosh and Co., and 
then the three others, collapsed without warning. The 
English in India, officials and merchants, were reduced to 
universal poverty. Capital disappeared and credit ceased 
at the very time that Parliament was about to complete the 
partial concession of freedom of trade made by the charter 
of 1813, by granting all Carey had argued for, and allowing 
Europeans to hold land. 

The funds invested for Jessor and Delhi; the legacy of 
Fernandez, Carey’s first convert and missionary ; his own 
tenths with which he supported three aged relatives in 
England ; the property of the partner of his third marriage,' 
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on whom the money was settled, and who survived him by 
a year; the little possessed by Dr. Marshmaii, who had 
paid all his expenses in England even while working for 
the Society — all was swept away. Not only was the small 
])a]ance in hand towards meeting the college and mission 
expenditure gone, but it was impossible to borrow even for 
a short time. Again one of Dr. Carey’s old civilian students 
came to the rescue. Mr. Carre tt, nepliew of Robert Raikes 
who first began Sunday schools, pledged his own credit with 
the Bank of Bengal, until Samuel Hope of Liverpool, 
treasurer of the Seramporc Mission there, could be commu- 
nicated with. Meanwhile the question of giving up any of 
the stations or shutting the college was not once favoured. 
“ I have seen the tears run down the face of the venerable 
Dr. Carey at the thought of such a calamity,” wrote Leech- 
man ; “ Avere it to arrive we should soon have to lay him 
in his grave.” When the interest of the funds raised by 
Ward in America ceased for a time because of the maJicious 
report from Enghind that it might be applied by Dr. Marsh- 
man to the purposes of family aggrandisement, Carey 
replied in a spirit like that of Paul under a similar charge : 
“ Dr. Marshmaii is as poor as I am, and I can scarcely lay 
by a sum monthly to relieve three or four indigent rela- 
tives in Europe. I might have had large possessions, but 
I have given my all, except what I ate, drank, and wore, 
to the cause of missions, and Dr. Marshman has done the 
same, and so did Mr. Ward.” 

Carey’s trust in Cod, for the mission and for himself, 
was to be still further tried. On 12th July 1828 we find 
him thus writing from Calcutta to Jabez : — “1 came down 
this morning to attend Lord W. Bcntinck’s first hvde. It 
Avas numerously attended, and I had the })lcasure of seeing 
there a great numlier of gentlemen who had formerly 
studied under me, and for whom I felt a very sincere 
regard. I hear Lady Bentinck is a pious Avomaii, but have 
not yet seen her. I have a card to attend at her draAV- 
ing-room this evening, but I shall not go, as I must be at 
home for the Sabbath, Avhich is to-morrow.” It soon fell 
to Lord William Bentinck to meet the financial conse- 
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quences of his weak predecessor’s administration. The 
College of Fort William had to be sacrificed. Metcalfe 
and Bay ley, Carey’s old students whom he had j)erma- 
nontly influenced in the higher life, were the members 
of council, and he appealed to them. They sent him to 
the good Governor “General, to whose sympathy he laid 
bare all the past and present of the mission’s finance. He 
was told to have no fear, and indeed the Council held a 
long sitting on this one matter. But from June 1830 the 
college ceased to be a teaching, and became an examining 
body. When the salary was reduced one-half, from Ks. 1000 
a month, the Brotherhood met to pray for light and 
strength. Mr. Tiobinson, the Java missionary who had 
attached himself to Serampore, and whose son long did 
good service as a Bengali scholar and preacher, gives us 
this glimpse of its inner life at this time : — 

“ The two old men were dissolved in tears while they 
were engaged in prayer, and I)i’. Marshman in particular 
could not give expression to his feelings. It was indeed 
affecting to see these good old men, the fathers of the mis- 
sion, entreating with tcai-s that God would not forsake 
them now giay hairs were come upon them, but that He 
would silence the tongue of calumny, and furnish them 
with the means of carrying on His own cause.” 

They sent home an appeal to England, and Carey him- 
self published what is perhaps the most chivalrous, just, and 
weighty of all his utterances on the disagreeable subject — 
Thoughts ti 2 )on the discussions which have arisen from the 
Separation letween the Baptist Missionary Society and the 
Serampore Missions. “ From our age and other circum- 
stances our contributions may soon cease. We have seen 
a great work wrought in India, and much of it, either 
directly or indirectly, has been done by ourselves. I can- 
not, I ought not to be indifferent about the permanency of 
this work, and cannot therefore view the exultation ex- 
pressed at the prospect of our resources being crippled other- 
wise than being of a character too satanic to be long 
persisted in by any man who has the love of God in his 
heart.” 
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The appeal to all Clnistiaiis for ‘‘ a few liuii(li‘cd })Oun<ls 
per annum” for the mission stations closed thus : “But a 
few years have passed away since the Protestant world was 
awakened to missionary eftdrt. Since that time the annual 
revenues collected for this object have grown to the then 
unthought-of sum of £100,000. And is it unreasonable 
to expect that some urnioticeable portion of this should be 
intrusted to him Avho was amongst the first to move in this 
enterprise and to his colleagues 1 ” The Brotherhood had 
hardly des})atched this aj)peal to England with the sentence, 
“Our present incomes even are uncertain,” when the shears 
(►f financial reduction cut off l>r. Carey’s ollice of Bengali 
translator to Government, which for eight years had yielded 
him Its . 300 a month. But such was his faith this final 
stroke called forth only an expression of r(‘gret that he 
must reduce his contributions to the missionary cause by 
so much. He was a wonder to his colleagues, wdio wi’ote 
of him : “Though thus reduced in his ciivumstances the 
good man, about to enter on his seventieth year, is as cheer- 
ful and as happy as the day is long. He rules out four or 
live miles every morning, returning home by sunrise ; goes 
on wdth the work of translation day by day ; gives two 
lectures on divinity and one on natural hisb^ry every w(H3k 
in the college, and takes his turn of })rca clung both in Ben- 
gali and in English.” 

When the Christian public responded heartily to his 
appeal Carey was loud and fiequent in his expressions of 
gratitude to God, who, “ in the time of our great extremity, 
appeared and stirred up His j)eoplc thus willingly to offer 
their substance for His cause.” With res])ect tu 1113 self, I 
consider my race as nearly run. The days of C)ur years arc 
threescore years and ton, and I am now only three months 
short of that ago, and rej)eated bilious attacks have weak- 
ened my constitution. But I do not look forward to death 
with any ])ainful anticipations. I cast myself on and plead 
the efficacy of that atonement, which will not fail me when 
I need it.” 

Dr. Marshman gives us a lirighter picture of him. “ I 
met with very few friends in Ejigland in their seventieth 
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year so lively, as free from the infirmities of age, so in- 
teresting in the pulpit, so completely conversiblo as he is 
now.” The reason is found in the fact that he was still 
useful, still busy at the work ho loved most of all. He 
completed his last revision of the entire Bible in Bengali — 
the fifth edition of the Old Testament and the eighth edi- 
tion of the New — in June 1832. Immediately thereafter, 
when pi’csiding at the oi'dination of Mr. Mack as co-pastor 
with ])r. Marshman and himself over the church at Seram- 
pore, he took with him into the ])ulpit the first co])y of the 
sacred volume which came from the binder’s hands, and 
addressed the converts and their children from the words 
of Simeon — “ Lord now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
[)eacc, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” As the 
months went on he carried through the press still another 
and improved edition of the New I’estamcnt, and only 
then he felt and ofteri said that the work of his heart was 
done. 

He had otlier sources of saintly pleasure as he lay medi- 
tating on the Word, and praising God for His goodness to 
the college and the mission stations increased to nineteen 
by young Henry Havelock, who founded the church at 
Agra. Lord William Bentinck, having begun his reign 
with the abolition of the crime of suttee, was, with the 
help of Carey’s old students, steadily carrying out the 
other reforms for which in all his Indian career the mis- 
sionajy had i)raycd and preached and published. The 
judicial service was reorganised so as to include native 
judges. The uncovenanted civil service was 02 )ened to 
all British subjects of every creed. The first act of justice 
to native Christians was thus done, so that he wrote of the 
college: — “The students are now eligible to every legal 
appointment in India which a native can hold ; those who 
may possess no love for the Christian ministry have the 
])rosi)ect of a profitable j)rofession as advocates in the judi- 
cial courts, and the ho])e of rising to posts of honourable 
distinction in their native land.” The Hindoo law of in- 
heritance which the Eegulating Act of Parliament had so 
covered that it was used to deprive courts and Christianity 
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of all civil rights, was dealt with so far as a local regulation 
could do so, and Carey, advised l)y such au authority as 
Harington, laid it on his successor in the apostolate, the 
young Alexander Duff, to carry tlie act of justice out fully, 
^v^hich was done under the Mar<[uis of Ihilhousie. The 
orders drawn up hy Charles CJrant’s sons at last, in Feh- 
ruary 1833, freed Crejit Britain from resi)onsil)ility for the 
connection of the East India. Coini)any with temple and 
mosque endowments and the ])ilgrim tax. His son JonathaTi 
wrote this of him tAvo years after Ijis death : — 

“In ]>riiK‘q)lc my father Avas resolute and tinn, never sliriukinj^ 
from avowing and maintaining his sentiimints. He had oonseh-ntious 
scruples against taking an oath ; and condemned soA^erely tin* manin’r 
in which oaths were administered, and \irgt*d vehemently tlui })ro]U’icty 
of altogether dispensing with them. I rennunber thrtM* instances in 
Avliich he look a conspicuons part in regard to oaths, such as was 
charaiiteristic of the man. On one occasion, when a r(*s])ecta]de Hindoo 
servant of the college of Fort AVilliam, attae.lied to Dr. Carey’s dt'])art- 
ment, Avas early one morning proceeding to the Ganges to bathe, lie 
])erceived a dead body lying near the road ; but it being dark, ami no 
person being present, be jiasscd on, taking no further noiiei* of llic 
eircumstaiiee. As he returned from the Ganges after sunrise, lie saw a 
eroAvd near the body, and then happened to say to one of tlie watch- 
men jireseiit that m the morning he saw the body on the otlier side of 
the road. The watchman took liim in custody, as a witness hefoie the 
eoioner ; Imt, Avlien brought before the eoroner, In* refused to take an 
oath, and Avas, (:onse<[Ueiitly, eoiiunitted to ])iisou tbr eniitoinid. i'lic 
Hindoo being a respectable ])crsoii, and never having taken an oatli, 
refused to take any nourishment in the ju’ison. In this state lie eon- 
tinned a day and a half, my fatlier laing tlien at Serainpore ; hut upon 
his coming to Calcutta, the cireiim stances were mentioned to liim. 
The fact of the man having refused to take an oath was enough to make 
him interest himself in his behalf. He Avas delighted witli the re.soJii- 
tioii the man took — rather to go to prison tliaii take an oath ; and w'as 
determined to do all lie could to procure Ids libel ation. He first 
applied to the coroner, but was directed hy him to the slieriff. To 
that functionary ho ])roeecded, hut Avas informed hy him that he could 
make no order on tlie subject. He then had an interview' with the 
then chief judge, liy whose interference the man was set at liberty. 

“Another instance relates to him personally. On the occasion of ' 
his last marriage, the day Avas fixed on Avliieh the ci'rcmony was to 
take place — friends were invited — and all necessary arrangements 
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made ; but, llirec or four days i)rior to the day fixed, he was informed 
that it would be necessary for him to obtain a licence', in doing which, 
he must either take an oath or have banns published. To taking an 
oath he at once objected, and applied to the then senior judge, who 
inrormed him that, as he was not a (piaker, his oath was indispensable ; 
but, rather than take an oath, he ajiplied to have the banns published, 
and postponed the arrangements for his marriage? for another three 
weeks. 

“The third instance was as follows : — It was necessary, in a certain 
case, to ])rovc a will in court, in which the name of Dr. Carey was 
mentioned, in connection with the Serampore missionaries as executors. 
An application was made by one of his colleagues, which was refused 
by the court, on account of the vagueness of the terms, ‘ Seramiiorc 
missionaries but as Dr. Carey’s name was s])ecilically mentioned, the 
court intimated that they would grant the application if made by him. 
Tlic communication was made *. but when ho was informed that an 
oath was necessary, he .shrunk with abhorrence from the idea ; but 
after mucli persuasion, he consented to make the application, if taking 
an oath w'ould be dispensed with, lie did attend, and stated his 
objections to the then chief judge, which being allowed, his affirmation 
was received and recorded by the court. 

“The dutie.s connected with the College of Fort William afforded 
him a cliaiigc of scene, wiiicli relieved his mind, and gave him oppor- 
tunities of taking exerci.sc, and conduced much to his health. During 
the several years ho held the situation of profo.ssor to the college, no 
consideration would allow him to neglect hi.s attendance ; and though 
he had to encounter boisterous weatlier in crossing the river at unseason- 
able hours, he was punctual in his attendance, and never applied for 
leave of absence. And when he was qualilicd by the rules of the 
service to retire on a handsome pension, he preferred being actively 
employed in promoting the interests of the college, and remained, 
assiduously discharging his duties, till his department w^as abolished 
by Government. The business of the college requiring his attendance 
in Calcutta, he became so liabituated to lus journeys to and fro, that 
at his age he painfully felt the retirement he was subjected to wdien 
his office ceased. After this circumstance his health rajiidly declined ; 
and though lie occasionally visited Calcutta, he comidaiued of extreme 
debility. This increased daily, and made him a constant sufferer ; 
until at length he was not able to leave his house.” 

Nor was it in India alone that the venerable saint 
found such causes of satisfaction. He lived long enough 
to thank God for the emancipation of the slaves by 
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the English people, for which he had prayed daily for fifty 
years. 

We have many sketches of the Father of English Mis- 
sions in his later years ])y young contem])orarics who, on 
their first arrival in Bengal, sought him out. In 1824 
Mr. Leslie, an Edinburgh student, who became in India the 
first of Bajitist preacliers, and was the means of the con- 
version of Henrj' Havelock, who married Dr. Marshman’s 
youngest daughter, wrote thus of Carey after the thii*d 
great illness of his Indian life : — 

“Dr. Carey, who lias been very ill, is <juite recovi'reil, and bids fair 
to live many years ; and as for Dr. Marshman, he has never hnown 
what ill-health is, during the whole period of his residence in India. 
They are both active to a d(“gree which ym would think impossible in 
such a country. Dr. Carey is a very e<juable and chi-eiful old man, in 
countenance very like the engraving of him with his pundit, though 
not so robust as ho a^ipoars to be there. Next to his traiislatiiuis 
Botany is his grand study, lie has colleidoil eveiy plant and tree in 
his garden that will possibly grow in India, and is so scientific witlial 
that he calls everything by its classical name. If, therefore, I should 
at any time blunder out the word Geranium, he would say Fclargoniuin, 
and perhaps accuse mo of ignorance, or blame me for viilgaiity. We 
had the pleasure of hearing him preach from Kom. vii. 13, when ho 
gave us an excelhmt sermon. In manner he is veiy animated, and in 
stylo very methodical. Indeed he carries method into everything ho 
does ; classihcation is his grand hobby, and wherever anything ean be 
classiHed, there you find Dr. Carey ; not only does he classify and 
arrange the roots of plants and words, but visit his dwelling, and you 
find he has fitted up and classified shelves full of minerals, stones, 
shells, etc., and cages full of birds, lie is of very easy access, and 
great familiarity. His attachments arc strong, and extend not merely 
to persons but places. About a year ago, so mueli of the house in 
which ho had lived ever since he had been at Seranipore, fell dowui so 
that he had to leave it, at which he w’epc bitterly. One moniiug at 
breakfast, he was relating to us an aneciiole of the generosity of the 
late excellent John Thornton, at the remeinbraiice of whom the big 
tear filled his eye. Though it is an affecting sight to see the venerable 
man weep ; yet it is a sight wdiich greatly interests you, as there is 
a manliness in his tears — something far removed from the crying of a 
child.” 


The house in which for the last ten years he lived, and 
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where he died, is seen to the right of the picture, partly 
shadowed hy a small teak-tree. It was the only one of 
two or three, planned for the new professors of the college, 
that was completed. Compared with the adjoining college 
it was erected with such severe simplicity that it was said 
to have been designed for angels rather than for men. 
Carey’s room and library looked towards the river with the 
breadth of the college garden between. The white front 
shows the upper verandali where in the morning he worked 
at his desk almost to the last, and in the evening towards 
sunset he talked with his visitors. In 1826 the London 
Missionary Society sent out to Calcutta the first of its depu- 
tations. Dr. Carey sent his boat for them, and in the 
absence of her husband in England, Mrs. Marshman enter- 
tained the guests. They wrote : — 

“ \V(i fouirl Dr. Carey in liis study, and wo were both pleased and 
struck with his primitive, and W'e nmy say, apostolical appearance. 
He is short of stature, his hair wliitc, his coinitenance equally bland 
and benevolent in feature and ex}»ression. Two Hindoo men were 
sitting by, engaged in painting some small subjects in natural history, 
of wliicli the doctor, a man of pure taste and highly intellectual cast of 
fooling, iiTcspectivt* of liis more learned ]>nrsuits, has a choica^ collection, 
both in spc(3imens and ])ictorial representations, llotanyis a favourite 
study with him, and his ganlcn is curiously enriched with rarities.” 

Of all the visits paid to Carey none are now so inter- 
esting to the historian of the Church of India, as those of 
the youth who succeeded him as he had succeeded Schwartz. 
Alexander Duff was twenty-four years of age when, in 
1830, full of hesitation as to carrying out his own plans in 
opposition to the experience of all the missionaries he had 
consulted, he received from Carey alone the most earnest 
encouragement to pursue in Calcutta the Christian college 
policy so well begun in the less central settlement of Scr- 
ampore. We have elsewhere^ told the story : — 

“Lauding at the college ghaut one sweltering Jidy day, the still 
ruddy highlander strode up to the flight of stcj)s that leads to the finest 
modern huiUling in Asia. Turning to the left, he sought the study of 


^ Life of Alcxaiulcr Duff, D,D,, LL.D., 1879. 
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Carey in the liouso — ‘built for angels,’ sai<l one, so simple is it — where 
the greatest of missionary seholais was still working for India. There 
he beheld wdiat seemed to be a little yellow old man in a wdiite jacket, 
who tottered up to the visitor of whom he ha<l already often heard, 
and with outhtreteln*d hands solemnly blessed him. A eontemporary 
soon alter w rote thus of the childlike saint — 

^Thou’rt in our heart — wdth tre.sses thin and gray, 

And eye that knew' the Book of Life so well, 

And brow serene, as thou wu*rt wont lo stray 
Amidst thy llow'ers — like Adam ere he fell.’ 

“The result of the eonferenee was a double blessing; for Carey 
could speak with the' innuenei^ at one(‘ of a scholar wIkj had eri‘ated the 
best college at tliat time in the country, and of a vernaeularist who had 
preached to the people, for half a century. The young Scotsman left 
his presence wuth the npiu’oval of the one authority wdiose opinion was 
best worth having. . . . 

“Among those who vi.sited him in his last illness w'as Alexainler 
Duff, the Scotch missionary. On one of the last occasions on which 
lie saw him — if not the very last— -he spent some time talking chiolly 
about Carey’s missionary life, till at length the dying man whispered, 
Pray. Duff knelt down and j»rayed, and then said (Jood-bye. As he 
passed from the room, he thought he heard a feebh* voice pj'onouiicing 
his name, and, turning, he found that he was recalled. Jlc st,(‘p[>ed 
back accordingly, and this is what he heard, s])oken w'ith a gracious 
solemnity: ‘JMr. Dull', you have been s}>eaKuig about Dr. C.irc'y, Dr. 
Carey ; AVhen I am gone, say nothing abtuit Dr. Caiey— speak about 
Dr. Carey’s Saviour.’ Dulf went aw'ay ndjuked and awed, A\ith a 
lesson in his heart that he never forgot.”^ 

Wh(^n with his old friends he d^velt much on the past. 
Writing of May 1832, Dr. Marshman mentioned: “I spent 
an hour at tea with dear Brother (-an^y last night, now 
seventy and nine months. He was in tlie most comfort- 
able state of health, talking over his first feelings resjiecting 
India and the heathen, and the manner in wliicli (fod kept 
them alive, when even Fuller could not yet enter into them, 
and good old John Uy land (the doctors father) denounced 
them as unscriptural. Had these feelings died away, in 
what a different state might India now have been ! ” In 
Sepitember of that year, when burying Mrs. Ward, he 

1 William Carey, by James Culross, D.D., 1881. 
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seemed, in liis address at the ^rave, to long for renewed 
intercourse with the friends who had preceded him in 
entering into the joy of the Lord. 

On Mr. Leech man's arrival from Scotland to be his 
colleague, he found the old man thus vigorous even in April 
1833, or if “faint, yet pursuing”: — 

‘*Our veiKTaLle Dr. Carey is in excellent health, and takes his turn 
in all our public exercises. Just forty years ago, the hrst of tliis 
moiitli, he administered the Lord's Supper to the church at Leicester, 
and started on the morrow to embark for India. Through this long 
period of lionourablc toil the Lord has mercifully preserved him ; and 
at our missionary prayer meeting, held on the lirst of this month, he 
delivered an interesting address to encourage us to persevere in the 
work of the Lord. W c have also a private monthly prayer meeting 
held in Dr. Carey’s study, which is to me a meeting of uncommon 
interest. On these occasions we ]>articularly s]>read l)ef()re the Lord 
our public and private tiials, V>oth those which come upon us frojn the 
cause of Christ, with which it is our honour and privilege to be con- 
nected, and those also which we as individuals are called to bear. At 
our last nuujting Dr. Carey read part of the history of (xideon, and 
commented witli deep feeling on the encouragement which that history 
affords, that the cause of God can he carried on to victory and triumph, 
by fet'blo and apparently incllicient means.” 

Carey’s successor. Mack, wrote thus to Christopher 
Anderson ten months later : — 

“SniiAMPoiiE, January 1834. — Our venerable father, Dr. 

Carey, is yet continued to ns, but in the same state, in which he has been 
for the last three months or so. He is <piite incapable of work, and very 
weak. He can walk but a few yards at a time, and spends the day in 
reading for prolit and entertainment, and in occasionally nodding and 
sleeping. He is perfectly traiicjuil iii mind. His imagination does not 
soar mucli in vivid anticipations of glory ; and it never disquiets him 
with restless misgivings resj)ecting hi.s inheritance in God. To him it 
is everything that the gospel is true, and he believes it ; and, as he 
says, if he can say he knows anything, he knows that he believes it. 
Wlieii his attention is turned to his dismissal from earth, or Ins hoi)e 
of glory, his emotions are tender and sweet. They are also very simjJe, 
and express themselves in a few brief and pithy sentences. His interest 
in all the affairs of the mission is unabated, and although be can no longer 
join us either in deliberation or associated prayer, he must be informed 
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of all that occurs, and liis heart is wholly with us in whatever we do. 
I do not conceive it nossihle that he can survive th(‘ eiisuin<,^ hot season, 
hut he may, and the Lord will do in this as in all other things wliat 
is best. 

When our necessities were coming to their climax I coneliuh'd that 
1 must leave Seramj)orc in oi-der to Hnd food to eat, ami I fixed upon 
Cherra-poonjec as iiiy future residence. I pro]>osed establishing a 
first-class school then*, and then with some warmth of imagination 1 
began anticipating a sort of second edition of 8eram}K)r(i u]) in the 
Khasia hills, to be a centre of diffusing light in the wi-stern ]>rovinces. 
I became really somewhat enamoured of the jfiiantom of my imagina- 
tion, but it was not to be. The brethren here would not see it as 
I did.’’ 

This last sketch, ky Mr. Gogcrly, whom the liOiulou 
Missionary Society had sent out in 1819, Inlngs ns still 
nearer the end : — 

“ At this thne I })aid him my la.st visit, lie was seated iii'ar his 
desk, in the study, dressed in his usual neat attire* ; his eyes were 
closed, and his hands clasped together. On Ids desk v as tlie ]>roof- 
shect of the last chapter of the New Testament, which he had revised 
a few days heforc. His ap}>earance, as lie .sat there, with the f(*w 
white loeks which adorned his venerable brow, and his placid (‘olour- 
Icss face, filled me vith a kind of awe ; for he ai)pe.ired as then listen- 
ing to the Master’s .summons, and as waiting to dejiart. I sat, in 
his jiresence, foraliout half an hour, and Uot one word was uttereil ; 
for I fi’ared to break that solemn silence, ami call back fri eaith the 
sold that seemed almost in heaven. At last, however, 1 sjioke ; and 
well do J remember the identical words tiiat pa.ssed l)ctw('fin us, thongli 
more than thirty-six years have elapsed since, then. I said, ‘ My <lear 
friend, you evidmitly arc stamling on tlie ])orders of tlic eternal world ; 
do not think it wrong, then, if I ask, Wliat arc your feelings in the 
immediate jiro.spcct of deatli ''’ Tlie ipiestion rou.sed liim from Ids 
apparent stujior, and opening Ids languid eyes, he earnestly replied, 
‘As far as my personal salvation is eoneeriied, I have not tlie shadow 
of a doubt ; I know in Whom I have believed, and am }»ersuadcd that 
He is able to keep that which I have committed unto Hun against that 
ilay ; but when I think that 1 am aliout to appear in the presence of 
a lioly God, and remember all my sins and manifold imjierfections — 1 
tremble.’ He could say no more. The tears trickled down his checks, 
and after a wliile he relapsed into the same state of silence from which 
I had aroused him. 

“Deeply solemn was that interview, and important the lesson 1 
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then received. Here was one of the most holy and harmless men whom 
I ever knew — who had lived above the breath of calumny for upwards 
of forty years, surrounded by and in close intimacy with many, both 
Europeans and natives, who would have rejoiced to have witnessed 
any inconsistency in his conduct, but who were constrained to admire 
his integrity and Christian chara<it(‘r — whilst thus convinced of the 
certainty of his salvation, through the merits of that Saviour whom he 
had })reachod, yet so impressed with the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
that he trembled at the thought of appearing before a holy God ! A 
few' days after this event. Dr. Carey retired to his bed, from wdiich he 
never rose.” 


So long before ibis ms 17th March 1802, Carey had 
thus described himself to Dr. Hyland : — “ A year or m<>rc 
ago you, or some other of my dear friends, mentioned an 
intention of ])ul)lishing a. volume of sermons as a testimony 
of mutual Christian love, and wished me to send a sermon 
or two for that pimposo. 1 have sejdously intended it, and 
more than once sat down to accom])lish it, Imt have as 
constantly been liroken oil* from it. Indolence is my pre- 
vailiiiy sin, and to that are now adthnl a numher of avoca- 
tions which 1 never thought of; 1 have also so continual a 
fear that 1 may at last fall some way or other so as to dis- 
honour the Cos[)el that I have often desii’ed that my name 
may be buried in oblivion ; and indeed 1 ha\^e reason for 
those fears, for I am so prone to sin that I wonder every 
night that I have been preserved from foul crimes through 
the day, and when I escape a temptation I esteem it to he 
a miracle of grace which has })reserved me. I never was 
so fully persuaded as I am now that no habit of religion is 
a security from falling into the foulest crimes, and I need 
the immediate help of God every moment. The sense of 
my continual danger has, I confess, operated strongly upon 
me to induce me to desire that no publication of a religious 
nature should be published as mine whilst I am alive. 
Another reason is my sense of incapacity to do justice to 
any subject, or even to write good sense. I have, it is 
true, been obliged to publish several things, and 1 can say 
that nothing but necessity could have induced me to do it. 
They are, however, only grammatical works, and certainly 
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the very last things which I should have written if I could 
have chosen for myself.” 

On ir)th June 1833 the old man was still able to 
rejoice with others. He addressed to his son Jonathan 
the only brief letter which the present writer i)Ossesscs 
from his pen, in a hand as clear as that of a quarter of a 
century before, which we have u])pended to his portrait 
“My dear Jonathan — I congratulate you uj)on the 
good news you have recei^ed. Tint am sorry Lucy con- 
tinues so ill. I am too weak to write more than to say 
your mother is as well as the weather will ])ermit us to 
ex])ect. 1 could scarc(i]y ha,ve been worse to live than I 
have been the last fortnight. — Your atrcctionate father, 

“ W. Carey.” 


The hot season had then reaclu'd its worst. 


His last letters were brief messages of love and hope to 
his two sisters in England. On 27tli July 1833 he wi'ote 
to them : — 

“About a week ago so gi-cat a change took place in mo 
that 1 concluded it was the immediatii sti'oke of death, find 
all my children were informed of it and have been Inn’o to 
sec me. I have since that revived in im almost miraculous 
manner, or 1 could not have wTitten this. Hut 1 cannot 
expect it to continue. The will of the Lord Ixj done. 
Adieu, till I meet you in a better world. — Your atfec- 
tionate brother, W. Carey.” 

Two months later he Avas at his old work, able “now 
and then to read a proof slieet of the Scri])tures.” 

“Serampore, 2ruh ScjjL 1833, 

“ My dear Sisters — My being able to write to you 
noAV is quite unexpected by me, and, I believe, by every 
one else ; but it appears to be the Avill of God that 1 shoidd 
continue a little time longer. How long that may bo I 
leave entirely with Him, and can oidy say, ‘ All the days 
of my appointed time will I wait till my change come.' I 
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was, two months or more ago, reduced to such a state of 
weakness that it appeuTcd as if my mind was extinguished ; 
and my weakness of body, and sense of extreme fatigue 
and exhaustion, were such that I could scarcely speak, and 
it appeared that death would be no more felt than the 
removing from one chair to anotlier. I am now aide to 
sit and to lie on my couch, and now and then to read a 
proof sheet of the Scri])tures. I am too weak to walk 
more than just across the house, nor can I stand even a 
few minutes without support. I ha\e every comfort that 
kind friends can yield, and feel, generally, a tranquil mind. 

1 trust the great ])oint is settled, and I am ready to depart ; 
but the time Avhen, I leave with (lod. 

“ .‘h/ Oct . — I am not worse than when I began this 
letter. — I am, your very alfectionate brother, 

‘‘Wm. Carey.’^ 

His latest message to Christendom was sent on the 30th 
September, most a 2 )})ropriately to Christopher Anderson : — 
“ As everything (ionnected with the full accomydishment 
of the divine yu'omises dey)ends on the almighty ])Ower of 
God, yu’ay that I and all the ministers of the Word may 
take hold oi' J Us strength, and go about our wmrk as fully 
cxj)ecting the accomplishment of them ally ’which, however 
difficult and imyirobable it may apy)ear, is certain, as all the 
promises of God are in Him, yea, and in Him, Amen.” 
Had ho not, all his career, therefore exy^ected and at- 
tempted gi’eat things 1 

He had had a chair fixed in a small jdatform, con- 
structed after his own direction, that he might be wheeled 
through his garden. At other times the chief gardener, 
Hullodhur, reported to him the state of the collection of 
y)laiits, then numl^ering about 2000. Dr. Marshman saw 
his friend daily, sometimes twice a day, and found him 
always what Lord Hastings had described him to be — 
‘‘ the cheerful old man.” On the only occasion on which 
he seemed sad, Dr. Marshman as he was leaving the room 
turned and asked why. With deep feeling the dying 
scholar looked to the others and said, “ After I am gone 
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Brother Marshmaii will turn the cows into my garden.” 
The reply was prompt, “Far ho it from me; tliough I 
have not your hotaiiica,! tastes, the care of the garden in 
which you have taken so much delight, shall be to me a 
sacred duty.” ^ 

Of strangers his most fre(|uent visitor was the Covernor- 
Crcnerars wife, Lady AVilliam Bontinck. Her husband was 
in South India, and she spent most of her time in the Bar- 
rackpore summer house op]>osite 1o Chany’s house. From 
her freijucnt converse with him, in ids lit(‘ as well as now, 
she studied the art of dying. Daniel A\d‘Is(*n, Bishop of 
Calcutta, learned to (hL'ght in Seram pore almost from the 
begiindug of his long (}]>isco])ate, and in later yea.i’s he 
lived tliere more than int^deutta. On th(‘ I Hh Fehruary 
1(S33 he iirst visited Carey, “liis inttn‘vi(‘W with whom, 
confined as lie w'as to his room, am! a]>parently on tlie 
verge of the cel(‘stial world, w'as pcHailiarly allecting.” In 
the last of subs(‘(picnt visits the young Bisho]) asked the 
dying missionary’s ben(‘di<’tion. With all tin*, talk was the 
same, a humble resignation to the will of (fod, firm trust 
in the Bedeemer of sinners, a joyful gratitude for the wain- 
d('rfiil iirogress of llis Kingdom. What a ])ictui’e is this 
that his lirethi'cn sent Inmie six: weeks before he ]>asse.d 
away. “Our ag(‘d and venerable broth(*r feels himself 
growing gradually weaker. He can Hcarc(*ly rise from his 
couch, and it is with great ditiiculty that he is carried out 
daily to take the air. Yet he is free from ail pain as to 
disease, and his mind is in a most serene and hajjjy state. 
He is in full possession of his faculties, and, although wu’th 
diiricultv, on account of his weakness, ho still converses 
with his friends from day to day/^ 

The hottest season of the year crej)t wearily oJi during 
the month of May and the first w'cek oi dune. Each night 
he slept w'ell, and each day he w'as moved to his couch in 
the dining-room for air. There he lay, unable to articu- 
late more than aw^ord or two, but exjircssing by his joyful 

^ For years, and till tlie land was sold to Hk* India Jnte Company 
in 1875, the Garden was kept up at the eipeiise of John Marshman, 
Esq., C.S.I. 
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features union in prayer and interest in conversation. On 
the 2 2d May the English mail arrived with gladdening 
intelligence from Mr. Hope — God’s ])Cople were praying 
and giving anew for the mission. Especially was his own 
latest station of Cherra-poonjee remembered. As he was 
told that a lady, anonyiiKaisly, had oflbred ^500 for that 
mission, jG 500 for the college, i^oOO for the translations, 
and £100 for the mission generally, he raised his emaci- 
ated hands tf) hoa,ven and murmured his praise to God. 
When the deliiium of de])arture came he strove to reach 
his desk that he might write a letter of thanks, j)articularly 
for Cherra. Then he would recall the fact that the little 
church he aL first foriiKMl had branched out into six and 
twenty churches, in which the oi'dinances of the Gospel 
were regularly administered, and he would whis[)er, “What 
has God wrouglit ! ” 

The last Sabbath had come — and the last full day. The 
constant Marshnian was with him. “ He Avas scarcely able 
to articulate, and after a. little conversation T knelt doAvn 
by the side of his couch and prayed with him. Finding my 
mind unexpectedly di'awji out to bless God for His good- 
ness, in having })resorved him and blessed him in India, 
for above forty years, and made him such an instrument 
of good to His church ; and to entreat that on his being 
taken home, a double portion of his spirit might rest on 
those who remained behind ; though unable to speak, he 
testified sufficiently l>y his countenance Iioav cordially he 
joined in this prayer. I then asked Mrs. Carey whether 
she thought he could now see me. She said yes, and to 
convince me, said, ‘Mr. Marshman Avishes to knoAv whether 
you noAv see him ? ’ He ansAvered so loudly that 1 could 
hear him, ‘ Yes, I do,’ and shook me most cordially by the 
hand. I then left him, and my other duties did not per- 
mit mo to reach him again that day. The next morning, 
as I was returning home before sunrise, I met our Brethren 
Mack and Leechman out on their morning ride, when Mack 
told me that our beloved brother had been rather worse all 
the night, and that he had just left him very ill. I imme- 
diately hastened home, through the college in which he has 
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lived these ten yeai’s, and when 1 reached his room, found 
that he had just entered into the joy of liis I^ord — JVIrs. 
Carey, his son Jahez, my son tlohii, and J\lrs. Mack being 
present.’’ 

It was Monday the 9th June 1831, at half-pist live, as 
the morning sun was ascending the heavens toAvards the 
perfect day. The rain-clouds lairst and covered the land 
Avith gloom next morning AAdien they carried AVillia-m 
Carey to the converts’ burial-ground and made gi’cat 
lamentation. The notice A\ais too short for many to come 
up from Calcutta, in those days. “ INfi'. Dulf, of the Scottish 
Church, I’cturned a most kind letter.” Sir Charles Met- 
calfe and the Ihshop Avrote very feelingly in reply. Taidy 
Bcntinck sent the Itev. Mr. Fisher to retpresent tiie Gover- 
nor-General and herself, and ‘‘a most kind and feeling 
ansAver, for she truly loved the Aamerable man,” Avhile 
she sadly gazed at the mourners as they followcul the 
sim])le fuiierjtl u]) thii right l)ank of the IJoogli, ])ast 
the College and the Mission ehap(‘l. Mr. Yates, Avho had 
taken a loving farewell of the scholar he had ])een relindant 
to succeed, ]‘epi-eseiited the younger binthren ; Lacroix, 
Micaiah ilill, and (h>gerly, tlu^ Ijondon Missionary So(‘iety. 
Corrie and Dealtry <lo not seem to liave reached the 
s])ot in time. The Danish Governor, his Avife, and tlio 
members of council Avere there, a!id the Hag droo])ed half- 
mast high as on the occasion of a Govenior’s death. 'I'he 
road Avas lined by the j)oor, Hindoo and Mohammedan, for 
Avhoni he had done so much. When all, Avalklng in the 
rain, had reached the open grave, tlie sun shone out, and 
Leechman led tliem in the joyous resurj-ection hymn, 
“Wh}" do AA'e mourn de])arting friends?” “I then ad- 
dressed the audience,” wrote Ararshman, “ and, contrary to 
Brother Mack’s foretelling that! should never get through 
it for tears, I did not shed one. Brother Mack Avas then 
asked to address the native members, but he, seeing the 
time so far gone, publicly said he Avould do so a,t the 
village. Brother Kobinson then jwayed, and Aveeping — 
then neither myself nor few besides could refrain.” In 
Jannuggur village chapel in the CAmning the Bengali burial 
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hymn was sung, Fceritran ChrisFr Morone, “ Salvation by 
the death of Christ,’’ and Pran Krishna, the oldest disciple, 
led his countrymen in prayer. Then Mack spoke to the 
weeping coTiverts with all the pathos of their own sweet 
vernacular from the words, “For David, after he had 
served his own generation, by the will of God fell on 
sleep.” Had not Carey’s been a royal career, even that of 
a king and a priest unto God ? 

“ We, as a mission,” wrote Dr. Marshman to Christo]>her 
Anderson, “took the expense on ourselves, not suffering 
his family to do so, as we shall that of erecting a monu- 
ment for him. Long bcfoi'c his death we had, by a letter 
signed by us all, jissured him that the dear relatives, in 
England ami France, should have their pensions continued 
as though he were living, and that Mrs. Carey, as a, widow, 
should have Its. 100 monthly, whatever JMackintosli’s house 
might yield her.” 

Twenty -two years before, when Chaniberlain was com- 
plaining because of the a])sence of stone, or brick, or inscrip- 
tion in the mission buria.l -ground, Carey had said, “ Why 
should wo be remembered? 1 thirdc when I am dead the 
sooner 1 am forgotten the better*.” Dr. Johns observed that 
it is not the desire of the persons themselves but of their 
friends for them, to which Care.y replied, “ I think of others 
in that respect as I do of myself.” When his second wife 
w'as taken fi*om him, his affection so far prevailed that he 
raised a memorial stone, and in his will left this “ order ” 
to Mack and William Robinson, his executors : “I direct 
that my funeral be as plain as ])ossible ; that I be buried 
by the side of my second wife, Charlotte Emilia Carey ; 
and that the following inscription and nothing more may 
be cut on the stone which commemorates her, either above 
or below, as there may be room, viz. — 

William Cakey, born Aubust 17, 1761 ; died 

A wretched, poor, and licl[dcss worm, 

On Thy kind arms I fall.” 


The surviving brethren seem to have taken the small 
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oblong stone, with the insenption added as directed, and to 
have placed it on the south side of the domed square block 
of brick and white plaster — since renewed from time to 
time— which stands in the left corner of the Clod’s -acre, 
now consecrated by the mingled dust of thi’ce generations 
of missionaries, converts, and Christian j>eoi>Ie. Ward’s 
monument stands in the centre, anti that of the .Marshnuin 
family at the right hand. Three and a. half years after- 
Avards Joshua Marshman followed (^arey; not till 1817 
Avas Hannah Marshman laid beside him, after a noble life 
of eighty years. ]\Iack had gone the year ]>efore, cut off 
by cholera like Wbird. I>ut the brotlunhood (‘annot l»e 
said to have ended till ♦John Marshman, C’.S.l., died in 
London in 1877. From lirst to last tlic thre.e families 
coiitrilaited to the cause of (lod from their oAvn earnings, 
ninety thousand ])ounds, and the world Avould never have 
knoAvni it Init for the lack of the cliarity that cnvietli not 
on the part of Andrew FulhiFs succ(‘ssors. 

Carey’s last will and testament begins : “ I utt(‘]’Iy dis- 
claim all or any right or titl(‘- to the [>reanises at Seram] >ore, 
called the mission ]n*einises, and eviny ]Kirt and ])arcel 
thereof; and do hereby declare that 1 iievan'had, or suf)- 
])osed myself to hav(‘, any such right oi’ title. 1 give and 
becpieath to tlui College of Seralnpore the whole of my 
museum, consisting of minerals, shells, conds, ins(*cts, aiid 
other natural curiosities, and a, Hortus Siccus; also the 
folio edition of Horias iro/fUnwNsis^ Avhich avus ])resented 
tome by Lord Hastings; Taylor’s llehrnr ('oncvrdifna\ my 
collection of Ihbh^s in foi'eigu languages, and all my books 
in the Italian aiid Cei inan languages.’’ Jlis Avidow, Craca;, 
Avho survivuid him a short time, had the little ca])ital that 
Avas hers before her marriage to him, and he desired that 
she would choose fnmi his libraiy vvhatiwm’ Fnglish books 
she valued. His youngest son, Jonathan, Avas not in want 
of money. He had paid Felix and AVilliam Us. 1500 each 
in his lifetime. Tn order to leave a like snni to Jabez, he 
thus provided: “From the failure of funds to carry my 
former intentions into effect, I direct that my library be 
sold.” In dying as in living he is the same — just to others 
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because self-devoted to Him to whom he thus formally 
willed himself, “ Ou Thy kind arms I fall.” 

The Indian journals rang with the praises of the mis- 
sionary whose childlike humility and sincerity, patriotism 
and learning, had long made India j)roud of him. After 
giving himself, William Carey had died so poor that his 
books had to be sold to })rovide £187 : 10s. for one of his 
sons. One writer asserted that this man had contributed 
‘‘ sixteen lakhs of rupees ” to the cause of Christ while con- 
nected with the Scramporc Mission, and the statement was 
everywhere repeated. Dr. Marshman thereupon published 
the actual facts, “as no one would have felt greater 
abhorrence of such a-n attom))t to im}>ose on the Christian 
public than Dr. Carey himself, had he been living.” At a 
time when the old Sicca Rupee wavS worth half a crown, 
Carey received, in the thirty-four and a. half years of his 
residence at Sevamporo, from the date of his appointment 
to the College of Fort William, £45,000.^ Of this he spent 
£7500 on his Botanic Garden in that period. If accu!*acy 
is of any value in such a question, which has little more 
than a curious biographical interest, then we must add the 
seven years previous to 1801, and we shall find that the 
shoemaker of Hacklcton recciv(‘d in all for himself and his 
family £600 from the Society which he called into existence, 
and which sent him forth, while he spent on the ( ■hristiani- 
sation and civilisation of India £1625 received as a manu- 
facturer of indigo; and £45,000 as Professor of Sanskrit, 


Sa. r.s. 

^ ‘‘From j\lay 1801 to June 1807, inclusive, as Teacher of 


Ik'iigali and Sanskrit, 74 months at 500 rupees 

monthly 37,000 

From 1st July 1807 to 31st May 1830, as Professor of 

ditto, at 1000 rupees monthly .... 2,75,000 

From 23d Oct. to J uly 1830, inclusive, 300 rupees monthly, 

as Translator of Government Regulations . . 24,600 

From 1st July 1830 to 31st May 1834, a pension of 

500 rui)ces monthly 23,500 


‘ ‘ Sicea Eupees . 3, 60, 1 00 
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Bengali, and Marathi, and Bengali Translator to Govern- 
ment, or £46,625 in all. 

“It is possible,’’ wrote Dr. Marshman, “that if, instead 
of thus living to God and his cause with his brethren at 
Herampore, Dr. Carey had, like the other jwofessors in the 
college, lived in Calcutta wholly for himself and his family, 
he might have laid by for them a lakh of ru])ees ifi tin', 
thirty years he was employed by Government, and had ho 
been veiy ])arsim<mious, jmssibly a lakh and a half. But 
who that contrasts the pleasures of such a life with those 
Dr. Carey enjoyed in promoting with his own funds eveiy 
plan likely to pkuit Christianity among the natives around 
him, without having to consult any one in thus doing, but 
his two ])rethren of one heart with him, who contributed as 
much as himself to the Itedeemer’s cause, and the fruit of 
which he saw before his death in (Josj)el Churches 

planted in India Avithin a sui*facc of alxait eight hundred 
miles, and above /hr/// labouring l)i’(‘thr{ni rais(^d u]) on the 
sjiot amidst them, — would not pr(‘fei* the latter ? Wliat 
must have })eeii the feelings on a deathbed of a man who 
had liAXid wholly to himself, compared with the joyous 
traii({uillity which tilled Carey’s soul in the ])rospect of 
entering into the joy of his Lord, and above all with what 
he felt when, a few days befoi*e his dect*ase, he said to his 
com])ani()n in labour for thirty-four years: ‘I have no 
fears; I have no doubts; I ha\'e not a wish left unsatis- 
fied.’” 

In the Danish Cdmrcli oi Seram])ore, and in the Mission 
Chapel, and afterwards in the Cidon CTapel of Calcutta, 
Dr. Marshman and Mr. Mack preached sermons on William 
Carey. These and the discourse delivered in Chai'lotte 
C/hapel, Edirduirgh, on the 30th of Novemljer, by Chris- 
tojher Anderson, Avere the only materials from which a 
just estimate of Care}" and his work could be formed for 
the next (juarter of a century. All, and especially the last, 
Avere as worthy of their theme as tVoyc.s pronounced in such 
circumstances could be. Marshman spoke from the text 
chosen }>y Carey himself a fcAV AA-ceks before his death as 
containing the foundation of his ho])e and the source of his 
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calm and tranquil assurance — “For by grace are ye saved,’' 
Mack found liis inspiration again, as ho had done in the 
Bengali village, in Paul’s words — “David, after ho bad 
served his own generation, by the will of Dod fell on 
sleep.” ’rhe Edinburgh preacher turned to the message 
of Isaiah wherewith Viivey used to comfort himself in his 
early loneliness, and which the Kevised Version renders — 
“ liook unto Abraham your father ; for when he was but 
one I called him and I blessed him and made him many.” 
And in Bombay the young contemporary missionary who 
most nearly rescniibled Carey in ])crsoiial saintliness, scholar- 
ship, and self-devotion, John Wilson, thus wrote : — 

“Dr. Carey, the first of living missionaries, the most 
honoured and the most successful since the time of the 
Apostles, has chased his long and inllueiitial career. In- 
deed his spirit, his life, and his labours, were truly aj)os- 
tolic. . . . The S])irit of God which was in him led him 
forward from strength to strength, supported him under 
pi'ivation, enabled him to overcome in a. fight that seemed 
without hope. Likti the beloved disci])lc, whom he 
resonbled in simplicity of mind, and in seeking to draw 
sinners to (^iT'ist altogether by the cords of love, he out- 
lived his trials to enjoy a peaceful and honoured old age, 
to know that his Master’s cause Avas pros])ering, and that 
his own name was named Avith revtwence and Idossing in 
every country where a (Jhristian dAvclt. Perhaps no man 
evei' ex('rted a greater influence for good on a great cause. 
AVho that saAv him, poor and in seats of leai*ning unedu- 
cated, embark on such an enterprise, could ever- dream that, 
in little more than forty yeai’s, Christcjulom should be 
animated A\ith the same s])irit, thousands forsake a, 11 to 
folloAV his example, and that the Word of Life should 
be translated into almost every language and preached in 
almost every corner of the earth 

As the Founder and Father of Modern Missions, the 
character and career of William Carey are being revealed 
every year in the pi’ogross and, as yet, the purity of the 
expansion of the Church and of the English-speaking races 
in the two -thirds of the world Avhich are still outside 
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of Christendom. The X13:2:(> of Kettering became 
£400,000 before he died, and is now £2,400,000 a, year. 
The one ordained English missionaiy is now a band of 
7000 men and women s(‘nt out by a hundred and eighty 
agencies of the Iveformed Churches. The solitary converts, 
each with no intiuence on his people, or country, or gene- 
ration, are now two-thirds of a million in India aloni', and 
in all the lands outside of Christendom thr<‘e inilliojis, of 
whom thirty-tbre<5 thousand are missionaries to tlH‘ir own 
countrymen, and many are leaders of the native commu- 
nities. Since the first edition of tlu^ Eengali New Testa- 
ment aj>peared at the ])eginning of tlie century 220 mllli<ms 
of co])ies of the II<dy Scrij)Un*e.^ have beeti j>rinte(i, of 
which one-half are in 310 of the. non-Efiglish tongues of 
the world. The Jhmgali School of Mudna]>ati, the Chris- 
tian (V)llege of S(‘ramj)ore, Iiavi*. set in ujotion educational 
forces that are bringing nations to the birth, are passing 
undei* Bible instruction every day more than four hundi*ed 
thousand l)oys and girls, young men and maidens of the 
dark races of mankind. 

The seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, tluj greatest and most 
})i\actical Evangelical of the ninet(Mnith c(‘ntuiy after 
William Wilberforta', wrc.te thus in his Journal of the 
class whom Carey beaded in the eighteenth, and whom 
Wordsworth thus commemorated — 

“Xot KcdfUtury all ; an- who roam 

To scatter seeds ot‘ Life on ))nrl)ai'OUK sIko'i^s.” 

1847. 30//< — ivVin:. — Beading Misshmarjf EtUn- 

jrrises by AVilliams. . . . Zeal, devotion, joy, simplicity of 
heart, faith, love * and we lusni liave barely alfection (uiough 
to thank (h.)d that such deeds ha.vc been done. Talk of 
‘doing good’ and being ‘useful in on(‘.’s generation,’ why, 
these admirable men 2 )erfornied more in one month than [ 
or many othci’s shall peilorm in a wliolo life ! ” 

The elocpient Dr. IBchani AVi?tter I Jamil ton, reflecting 
that sacrifice to heroes is reserved until after sunset, re- 
called William Carey, eight years after his death, as 
“ wielding a power to which all difficulties yielded, but 
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that power noiseless as a law of nature ; great in concep- 
tion as well as in performance ; profound as those deep 
combinations of larigunge in which the Indian philosophy 
and polytheism hide themselves, but gentle as the flower 
which in his brief recreation he loved to train ; awful as 
the sage, simple as the child ; speaking through the East- 
ern world in as many languages, perhaps, as ‘the cloven 
tongues of fire' represented ; to be remembered and blessed 
as long as Ganges rolls ! " 

The historian of the Baptist Missionary Society, and 
Robert Hall, whom Sir James Mackintosh pronounced the 
greatest English orator, have both attempted an estimate 
of Carey’s genius a,nd influence. Dr. E. A. Cox remarks : 
— “ Had he been born in the sixteenth century he might 
have been a Luther, to give Protestantism to ]^]uro])e ; had 
he turned his thought and observations merely to natural 
philosophy he might have been a Newton ; but his facul- 
ties, consecrated by religion to a still higher end, have 
gained for him the sublime distinction of having been the 
Translator of the Scriptures and the Benefactor of Asia.” 
Robert Hall spoke thus of Carey in his lifetime : — “ That 
extraordinary man who, from the lowest ol>sciirity and 
j)0verty, without assista^nce, rose by dint of unrelenting 
industry to the highest honours of liter’ature, Irccame one 
of the first of Orientalists, the first of Missionaries, and the 
instrument of diflusing more religious knowledge among 
his contemporaries than has fallen to the lot of any indi- 
vidual since the Reformation ; a man who unites with the 
most profound and varied attainments the fervour of an 
evangelist, the jnety of a saint, and the simplicity of a 
child.” 

Except the portrait in London and the bust in Calcutta, 
no memorial, national, catholic, or sectarian, marks the 
work of Carey. That work is meanwhile most apjrropri- 
ately embodied in the College for natives at Serampore, 
and in the Lall Bazaar chapel and Benevolent Institution 
for the poor of Calcutta. The Church of England, which 
he left, like John Wesley, has recently allowed E. S. 
Robinson, Esq., of Bristol, to place an inscription, on brass, 
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in the porch of the church of his native village, beside the 
stone which he erected over the remains of his father, 
Edmund, the parish clerk: — the (Uory of God aiul in 
memory of Dr. Wm. Carey, Missionary and Orientalist.’’ 

Neither Baptist nor Anglican, the present biographer 
would, in the name of the country which stood firm in its 
suj)port of Carey and Scram])ore all through the forty-one 
years of his apostolate, add this final eulogy, ])]’onoun(*ed 
in St. George’s Free (dnnvh, Ediuburgli, on the man who, 
more than aiiy otlnu- and before all otliers, made the ci\'ili- 
sation of the Tuodern world by tlie. English-spc’aking I’jices 
a Christian force.^ Carey, cliildlike in liis humility, is the 
most striking illustration in all llagioh^gv, PTotestaiit or 
Bomanist, of the Loj-d’s declaration t<j tluj Twelve uben 
He had set a little child in the midst of tlunn, Whosoever 
shall humble hirnscilf as this little child, tin*- same is gr(‘at- 
est in the kingdom of heaven.” Yet we, nigh a century 
after he went foith with the (b)S]K'l to liindostan, may 
vcJiture to place him wlu're the Churith History of the 
futiirci is likely to keex) him — amid the uncrowni'd kings 
of men who have made Christian England what it is, under 
God, to its own people and to half tli(‘. human race. These 
are Chaucer, the Father of English Veisi*. ; W ielif the 
Father of the Evangelical Reformation in all lands; Hooker, 
the Father of English Frose ; Sliaks})ere, tlui Father of 
Fiiglish Literature; Milton, the tatlnu* of the English 
Epic; ]]unyan, the Father of English Allegory ; NeAvton, 
the Father of English Science ; (airey, tlie bather of the 
Second Keformation through Foreign Missions. 

’ The Evdinjelicul St/ccessii/tt, Tltinl Scrips. Muciiivt'ii 

and Wallace, 1881. 
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